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At. AA valuable PRESCRIPTIONS and approved REMEDIES, accu- 

, rex proportioned and properly —— to every known DISEASE to 
which the HoRsE is incident; Im rſed with OCCASIONAR REFRE- 

. RENCES to the dangerous and almoſt obſolete practice of GIBSON, 
BRACKEN, BARTLET, OSMER, and others; alſo particular DIREC» 
TIONS for BUYING, SELLING, FEEDING, BLEEDING, PURGING, and 
getti = bo nto CONDITION for the Chaſe; with experimental REMARKS. 
upon the MANAGE.JENT of DRAFT HORSEs, their ann 
DEFECTS. 


To WHICH is NOW ADDED, 
AS WP Pi EMS N: 1,5 53 
| , CONTAINIYG 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 


THORN WOUNDS, PUNCTURED rn Dont aus 
LIGAMENTARY LAMENESS. | 


With ample Inflrufions for their Treatment and Cure; 
Illuſtrated by a Recital of Caſes, including a Variety of Uſcful Remarks. 
With a Succeſsful Method of Treating | 
THE CANINE SPECIES, AY 
In that deſtruQtive Diſeaſe called © MR LS 
THE DISTEMPER.' * 


Inſcribed to Sir JOHN LADE, Bart 
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Sr JOHN LA DE, Bart. 


T HE very diſtinguiſhed character and 
eminent ſituation you ſupport in the /port- 
ing world, to the great pleaſure and admi- 


ration of thoſe who ſurround you in the 
field and accompany you in the chaſe, will, 
in the opinion of every experienced sPORTS- 
MAN, ſufficiently juſtify the conſiſtency and 


propriety of inſcribing to you this earneſt . 
_ endeavour to reſcue from the frequent and 
dreadful effects of STABULARIAN gunorance, 
and EMPIRICAL confidence, the future ef, 
ſafety, and preſervation, of an animal that not | 


( iy ) r 
ſplendour of your /tud, fables, and eguipage, 
affords ample diſplay of your TASTE, jupG- 
MENT, and LIRBERALITY. It is a gratifica- 
tion highly flattering, that I have the pre- 
ſent opportunity to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


With reſpect and admiration, a 


1418 4 . 172 Py 
St JoHN, 
Reo ˙ A a Rn A ? 
*  _ "Your moſt obedient, 


And very humble | ſervant, 
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THE AUTHOR. 
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on THE PUBLICATION or THE | 
 * ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Ir Sg * a tacit acknowledgment of the 
author's total inſenſibility to every gratifiea-. 
tion of ambition, was he to omit the commu, 
nication of acknowledgments, that in their 
general diffuſion, contribute ſo very much ta. 
his-own honour. And he muſt ever conſider, 
it no ſmall compliment to his endeavours that. 
the work is univerſally known to have been 
crowned with the moſt perfect ſucceſs. _ The, 
very great and almoſt unlimited portion of ſup- 
port that has ſo ſingularly ſanctioned its birth, & 
ſufficiently demonſtrates the abſolute want of: 
ſuch publication. 

This pleaſing incenſe to literary vanity could 
be increaſed only by the conſtantly accumu- 
lating encomiums, and mo/t ſubſtantial proofs of 
private approbation, from ſome of the firſt cha- 
racers within the circle of The Royal Hunt and 
Favour. Sportſmen, the propitious omen of 3; 
whoſe patronage not only reflects rays. of ads... 
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ditional honour, but whoſe judgment, equ 2 F | 


trian knowledge, and” practical experience: * 


Jointly cabliſh a criterion of equity t at wil 
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ever render the author ioulnerable to the barb- | 


ed and envenomed arrows of menſtrual cri- 
"tici/m. 1 
_ - The rapid circulation of TEN large impreſ- 
ſions has forcibly influenced the author to 
make ſuch additions and improvements as will, 
he has every reaſon to believe, render it of ſtill 
greater ztz/ity by the introduction of many uſe- 
ful obſervations for the preſervation of health 
and promotion of condition, as well as the treat- 
ment and cure of diſeaſe. | 

The proper management of draft horſes is 
more particularly attended to, their blemiſhes 
and defects are in many inſtances evidently 
accounted for, and the modes of prevention, 
In general, clearly pointed out. Several effica- 
cious preſcriptions are likewiſe added, and a 
variety of uſeful inſtructions introduced, for 
the diſtin and uſeful information of metropo- 
Atan jocktes, juvenile purchaſers, and inexperienced 


' ſportſmen; with very intereſting hints for the 
: purpoſes of buying and ſelling, including (among 


many other ſtriking and advantageous particu- 
lars) a ſuperficial ſurvey of that mmaculate 
mart of integrity—a Madern Repoſitory. 


PREFACE. 


„„ 


PREFACE. 


I is a truth generally acknowledged and uni- 

L verſally lamented, that amidſt all the im- 
provements of the preſent age, none has re- 
ceived ſo little advantages from the rays of re- 
finement as the Art of Farriery. And it muſt be 
likewiſe confeſſed, it is an ill compliment to a 
country abounding with /port/men, and thoſe re- 
markable for their extreme liberality, that the 
intellectual facultiesof manydiſtinguiſhed mem- 
bers of the different learned ſocieties ſhould be 
abſorbed in abſtruſe contemplations and intenſo 
lucubrations upon the antigurty of n corn, the 
proboſcis of an elephant, the genus of an exatic, or 
the beautiful variegations of a butterfly ; whilſt a 
branch of ſcienceand ſtudy, involvingthehealth, 
ſafety, and preſervation, of the moſt beautiful 
and eſteemed animal this kingdom has to boaſt, 
is neglected as derogatory to the dignity of a 


man of letters: and from this miſtaken idea f  M 


degradation, a ſubjeQ of ſo much conſequence 
has been for many years ſubmitted to the ar- 
bitrary dictation of the moſt, illiterate part of 
the community, without a ſingle effort of weight 
or influence to aboliſh the ancient and almoſt 


obſolete mode of practice; or a ſingle attempt 


made, from proper authority, to introduce! the 
modern improvements and diſcoveries in-gvery 
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branch of medicine. It is moſt certain there 
is no one period of hiſtory where the horſe has 
been ranked ſo high in general eſtimation, or 
rendered of ſuch intrinſic worth, by a diſplay 
of his various powers, as in the preſent age of 
experiment and refinement. 

To this cauſe may undoubtedly be attributed 
the yery great attention paid for ſome years 
paſt to the breed of the diſtinct and ſeparate 
claſſes for the turf, field, road, or draft; and 

as their value has, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
abſolutely doubled their former worth, furely 
we ought to be proportionally anxious for their 
ervation, whether for ſport, convenience, or 
emolument. The almoſt incredible number of 
this truly valuable part of the creation, that 
annually fall victims to the invincible confi- 
dence of thoſe ruſtic fons of VuLcan, ſelf-de- 

- nominated farrzers, (with the thunder of whoſe 
nce almoſt every village reſounds,) has 
or years ſeemed to implore the aſſiſtance of 
ſome intelligent member of ſociety to come 
forward; and, by blending the adminiſtration 
of medicines. with a practical knowledge of 

| their properties and effects, reſcue the poor ſuf- 
* fering animals from the conſtant, invariable, 
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| and unrelenting, depredations of illicerate prac- 
I zrtroners and experimental perſecutors. 
Well aware of the arduous taſk of attempt- 
ing to eradicate vulgar and habitual preju- 
dices in favour of ancient practice, or the 
Improbability of reconciling attachments of 
- long ftanding- to the rational ſyſtem of mo- 
gern compoſition; and the little chance of ex- 
plodingentirely the heterogeneous and inconſiſt- 
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ent farrago ſo long in uſe, univerſal ſatisfaction 
is not to be expected, or approbation obtained. 
But when a clear, open, and candid compariſon 
is drawn by the more enlightened, between the 
accumulation of contraricties in the laboured 
reſcriptions © of GIBSON and Brackex,” with 
the indigeſted obſervations of the more intel- 
ligent, though leſs prolix and digreſſive, 
« BARTLET," the leaſt doubt is not entertain- 
ed but every degree of favour will be ſhewn 
to a ſyſtem of practice founded on reaſon, ſup- 
rted by experzence, and juſtified by a general 
ks ge of medicines, "thai r principles, pro- 
perties, preparations, and effects. 

To diſpel the gloom of ignorance from the 
brow of obſtinacy would be a taſk of Her- 
CULEAN labour; I therefore wave every idea 
of animadverſion upon the intuitive knowledge 
of thoſe, who, wrapt up in the warm and happy 
conſolation of their own wiſdom, never ſuffer 
their ſolid judgments to be warped by the in- 
truſion of new opinions; and proceed to make 
the neceſſary remarks upon the qualifications 
of thoſe country r 093g who rank very 
high in SELF-ESTIMATION... ; 

„ . ſuch obſervations: as-are rendered un- 
avoidable ſhall occaſionally appear with all 
poſſible delicacy, wiſhing to irritate, as little 
as may be, the feelings of any individual, whoſe 
want of cultivation and improvement muſt be 
conſidered a misfortune, not a crime; but in 
whoſe deficiency of profeſſional know] 


conſiſts the danger which ſo often occur and 


expoſes him to that labyrinth of perplexaty, 
that dilemma of _— from which no bril- 
liant 


W | 
liant fertility of genius, no idea of the ſtruc- 
ture of parts, no correſponding knowledge of 
medicines, or their effects, can poſſibly ariſe to 
extricate him, whilſt the ſuffering animal (in 
perhaps the moſt excruciating * . expires 
at the feet of this © learned judge, jury, and 
executioner. 3 | 
Experience juſtifies the aſſertion, that nine 
times out of ten the complaint (if internal) 
remains a matter of hypotheſis and conjecture, 
without one explanatory note, ſentence, /hrug, 
or ejaculation, by which we may be led to un- 
derſtand or diſcover the cauſe : bnt, as pro- 
feſſional ſtupidity muſt be defended, we are 
at laſt told with a ſyſtematic ſimplicity ' and 
vacuity of countenance) © the horſe 75 in a great 
% deal of pain.” 
This firſt point being (not without ſome 
difficulty and ſeeming depth of thought) at 


length diſcovered, the remedy is then to be 


obtained ; and, as, in general, cowards once 


puſhed on become bold in proportion to the 


danger, ſo, according to the exigency, ſome 


powerful © Mandragoraæ of the Materia 


Medica is inſtantly procured ; and, as repu- 
lation muſt be ſupported, ſo u, or ture,” 
(time out of mind the ancient and modern me- 
dical motto) is compulſively adopted, and the 
whole arcana of equeſtrian knowledge is let 
looſe, from the very fimple preparation of 
« ſugar ſops,” to the more remote, active, and 


dangerous mercury, till relief is fortunately ob- 


tained, or the falling fayourite expires, in tor- 
tures, a martyr to the gnarance of the pracli- 
toner and the crediulity of its owner ! , 


To 
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To corroborate this fact one ſelf-evident ob- 
ſervation only is neceſſary to give it due weight 
in oppoſition to a mind even prejudiced againſt 
the INNOVATIONS of improvement in practice 
or rectification in judgment. For inſtance—ls 
it poſſible - can it (after a moment's reflection) 
be ſuppoſed—that theſe men, totally unculti- 
vated in underſtanding and the moſt common 
occurrences in life, whoſe minds are as rude and 
uncivilized as their manners, can be at all con- 
verſant or acquainted with the different pro- 
pertres, qualities, operations, or effects, of a long 
liſt of medicines, to all of which they are 
ſtrangers even in appearance, poſſeſſing no 
other knowledge of the very articles ſpecified 
but what they have acquired from books and 
preſcriptions, long ſince become obſolete and 
uſeleſs from their inefficacy ? Can they. be ex- 
peed to underſtand the chemical proceſſes of 
mercury, antimony, and other dangerous medi- 
cines they conſtantly put into uſe, without 
knowing their origins, preparations, combina- 
tion of principles, or the exact line of diſtinc- 
tion that renders them ſalutary remedies or 
powerffll poiſons? 

It is alſo highly neceſſary to introduce a 
matter perfectly applicable to the ſubject of 
inveſtigation, as an impoſition very little known 
(except to the faculty;) and is a palpable diſ- 
grace to the body, of which every profeſſor of 
medicine conſtitutes a member. It is the com- 
mon and ſcandalous adulteration of drugs, a - 
practice too prev alent amongſt the druggi/ts in 


the metropolis, as well as the country; who 
from 


** 


i PREFACE, 

from the predominant paſſion of gain, ſo curi- 
ouſly adulterate, as to deceive even thoſe who 
conſider themſelves adepts in deception... And 


«his, to be the better enabled to underſell their 


- competitors, convinced, by experience, the 
majority of FARRIERS admit the medicines 
that can be purchaſed cuEaresT to be much 
THE BEST. . 

Theſe circumſtances are not introduced -or 
hazarded as matters of opinion, but as palpable 
fads that ſpeak home to every reader of judg- 
ment or experience; and ſufficiently indicate 


the neceſſity of circulating, from medical au- 


thority, the preſent improved ſyſtem of mo- 
dern compoſition, univerſally adopted and ge- 
nerally approved, to the approaching extermi- 
nation of empirical practice and dangerous expe- 
riment. This publication being undertaken to 
render as plain and familiar as poſſible a ſub- 
ject that has, through almoſt every diſſertation, 
been obſcured by the m/? of ignorance and maſk, 
of myſtery ; it is anxiouſly to be deſired in fu- 


ture, that every gent/eman who has occaſion to- 


— elucidate or illaftrate his own underſtanding, 
by calling to his aſſiſtance any of the learned 
tribe before deſcribed, ſo remarkable for their 
extent of communication, will (previous to- 
their adminiſtration of medicine) require an 
explanatory prelude, with ſatisfactory infor- 
mation upon what operations they frame their 
expectations of relief and ſucceſs. With the 
very neceſſary and additional recommendation, 
to be particularly careful to obtain their medi- 
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eines from Diſtenſaries of repute, Where the 

proprietor is reported or ſuppoſed to have form- 
ed a fair, lonourable, and equitable contract 
with emalument and repulatian. 

And this caution is rendered more imme- 
diately worthy conſideration, by the mul- 
tiphcity oß ſpecious advertiſements ſo con- 
ſtantly held Forth to promote the lucrative 
ſale of innumerable balls, powders,” and paſtes, 
individually infallible for every diforder to 
which the horſe is incident. But what ren- 
ders the circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary, 
is their being preſcribed and prepared, by 
thoſe very metropolitan practitioners in medi- 
cine, whoſe equeſtrian poſſeſſions never a- 
mounted to a /ingle ſteed; whoſe journies 
or unexperimental practice, never exceeded 
the diurnal progreffions of a hackney-coach z 
and whoſe - great anxiety for the general 
good never furpaſſed the idea of cent. 
cent. in the circulation. This obſervation 
comes with a much better grace, when 
I can aſſure the public one of the very 
firſt advertiſers in this way was a medi- 
cal ad venturer, who having failed as a Mar- 

macopolift, at the weſt end of the town 
(as did his ſucceſſor alſo,) they, in ro- 
zation, adopted the alternative of neceſſity, 
in pompouſly advertiſing * Horſe medicines 
for the uſe of the nobility and gentry;” 
how well. they ſacceeded the creditors of 
both can moſt feelings teſtify; and of their 
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compoſitions the reader will be beft enabled 


to form a competent opinion, when, in the 
courſe of the work no/trums and quark me- 
dicines become the neceſſary ſubjects of ani- 
madverſion. A 


COaNTEREWETS. 


DISORDERS HORSES ARE SUBJECT TO; 
DIVIDED INTO THEIR SEVERAL CLASSES x 


TOGETHER WITH 


Bſervations, 
Feeding, 
Condition, 
Bleeding, 
Purging, 


Splents, 
Spavins, 
Windgalls, 
Lameneſs, 
Strains, 


Thruſh, 


Fiſtula, 
Poll Evil, 


- 


Tumours, 
Warbles, 
Navel Galls, 
Sitfaſt, 


BEING THE 
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EXPLANATION 


or THE 


a 


PL AT EA 


+ 


H E Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that with * 
this NEW and ENLARGED Epition of the 9 


MODERN SYSTEM OF FARRIERY, 


four well engraved Corrxx-PTArzs are given, which 4 
are to be found in no other, and which, as they great- 


ly enhance the value of the Work, muſt prove highly 
ſatisfactory to the Public. "a 


Tas FIRST OF THESE PLATES, 8 EY 


Repreſenting THE Form or A | Honor, is ls hy: 
way of Frontiſpiece, and requires no explanation. = ” 


gt. ACA. 


*. 


xvii An Explanation of the Plates. 


ow 


Tut SECOND PLATE 


Shews THE WHOLE SKELETON OF A Hors, the Parts 
or Bones of which are marked with Letters and Figurery 
in the following order : 


A. The Head, including all its parts as articulited with 
the Neck. 
BB. The Blade-bone or Scapula. 
C. The Shoulder-bone. 
DD. The Leg- - bones. 
EE. The Joints of the Knees, with the ſmall ranges of 
bones. 
FF. The two proceſſes in the bending of the "OA or 
Retu'z which both facilitate its motion and prevent diflo- 
cation. 
G. The Sunk bones. "ALOE, © : 
„HI. The Paſtern- joints. * te bo. 
IkI. The leſſer Paſtern. 35/203 
| A KK. The Cofhn-bones of the 8 | 
A IL. The Hip- bones, or Offa Inxeminata. 
MM. The Thigh-bones. | 
NE NN. The Hind-leg- bones. 
Ba ONS: 80. The bones that form the Heel of che Hoek 
NS tet by Pp. The Oſſets or ſmall bones of the Hoch. 
- QQ. The Inſtep-bones. 
RR. The great Paſtern. 
88. The fittle Paſtern. 
Tr. The Coffin. . 


* 
#4 
by 

* 


v. The e or k bone. a ee | 
X. The Cartilage Enfiformis, or esd een 
1 being ** 2 of the N | 
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YYYY, Ihe Ribs. 30 

Z. Their cartilaginous endings on the Breaſt and Belly. 

1. IT. III. iv. v. VL, Vit. The ſeven + as of the 
Neck. | : 
I, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7» * 5 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18. The eighteen Vertebræ of the Thorax ang 
Back. 

I, 2, 3. 4. 5, 6. The fix Pertebre of the N 

I, 2, Þ 4, 5. The five Spines of the Os Sacrum. 4 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 75 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1 
16, 17, 18. The 228 Joints of the Coxendix and | 


Tail. : 
-"" 


Tas THIRD PLATE 


e TRE EXTERNAL MusSCLEs or A Hort, as | 
- THEY . APPEAR ON ONE SIDE, WHEN THE SxR1!1ͥ 
AND FLESHY PANNICLE ARE REMOVED. 9 — 2 0 


It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve; that the fleſhy 
Pannicle is a Subſtance poſſeſſed by horſes and ſeveral other 
large animals; which lies immediately under the ſkin, and 
is compoſed of muſcular fibres, whereby the ſkin is moved 

and drawn into wrinkles, to ſhake off duſt, flies, or any, 

thing elſe that hangs looſe upon the hair. It is moſt thick _ <A 
and diſtin over the ribs, flanks, ſides of the belly, as 3 we 3 
alſo on both ſides of the neck, but adheres ſo to the ſkin, - EY 
that it is ſcarce ti be diſtinguiſhed from it, but Where the 5 4 
{kin is looſe and moveable. It e — 2a 
en to keep a we e ee cold CES (8: 1 
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„An Explanation of the Plates. 


A. The orbicular Muſcle of the Eye. 
a. The temporal Muſcles, and Muſcles of the Cheeks. 
b. The orbicular Muſcle of the Mouth. 
c. The Muſcles of the Noſe. 
BBB. The Muſcles of the Neck, with thoſe that de- 
ſcend to the Back and n to aſſiſt in the motions of 


thoſe parts. 


{ 
C. A ſtrong nervous ligament under the Mane, which 
* keeps the Neck firm and ſteady in its motions. 
D. The pe&oral Muſcles. 


„ EEEE. The proper Muſcles of the Scapula or Shoulder- 


blade, with thoſe that move the Shoulder. 
F. The Muſcles that move the Fore-leg. 
GG. The Muſcles that move the Paſtern and Foot. 
HH. The Muſcles of the Back and Loins. 

umi. The principal Muſcles of the Hips that move the 


Thigh. 
K. The Muſcles that move the Hind-leg. 


LL. The Muſcles that move the e Foot. 
Hif 


MM. The Inſtep-bones, of both the "gs as ex- 


Þoſed i in the diſſection of the Muſcles. 


NNN. The Ribs as they appear when the Skin and 
fleſhy Pannicle and Muſcles are removed. 

1, 2 3 4 1% The Seratus Save, r reſets 
bling the teeth of a ſaw. 

6, 6, 6, 6, 6. The Seratur Poſichs. Both which Nr 
e ee eee | 


Tx 
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Taz FOURTH PLATE 


Redreſents 4 Horset 'wirH His Fact TOWARDS THE 
SPECTATOR, THAT HE MAY VIEW THE MouscLEs3 
AS THEY APPEAR ON HIS FORE PaRTs. 


AA. A pair of the Muſcles belongftis to the Far. 
BB. Another pair of the Muſclesof the Ears = 
CC. Another pair belonging to the Ear. 
DD. The temporal Muſcles. - | 
EE. A pair of Muſcles of the Eye-lids. 
FF. Another pair belonging to the Eye- lid. . 
GG. A pair ** Mufeles that belong to ib Lips and 
Noſe. : 
. Rubber poll belonging in dotnmon to wr Lr and — 
Noſe. 
II. Muſcles that move the Fore-lek ahd Bos. 
KK. The origins of fome of tlie Moſcles of Ye fran 
and Neck. De” 
L. The Muſcles of the Larynx. 
MMMM. Two principiil Mafckes belotiping to the Tlead 
and Neck. 
NN. Another principal Muſcle beldnging to the Neck, © + 
OO. Muſeles belonging to the Fore-leg and Elb. 
P. The Muſcles ealled the Heltorus of the Shoulder. =: 2 
— Cn | wy 
R. Serratus 8 with part of the is ne 


Rs 


f 


xxjl An Explanation of the Plates. 


888. The principal Muſcles of the Hips, being thoſe 


that chiefly move the Hind-legs. 
TT. The Muſcles of the Knee and 88857 that move 1 


| the fore and hind Paſterns. 


pa mo A + 


* 


To thoſe who are deſirous of a further n 
of the Bones and Muſcles of a Horſe, we refer, to the 
excellent anatomical. deſtription of this valuable Animal 
given by G1ssoN; an Author, that has ſo minutely in- 
veſtigated and accurately treated the ſubject, that in 
Mr. Taplix's own words (Vol. I. Page 12.) “ the 
« leaſt room for addition or enlargement is not left 
« for any ſucceeding writer.” This character of G1p- 
SON. is certainly a juſt one; and at the ſame time 
that it proves Mr. TarLin's diſcernment, reflects no lit- 

tle honour on himſelf, that poſſeſſed a ſpirit of can- 
-& dour that would do Juſtice to the merits of a brother 
| . Waiter... 5 


SIBSON's TaEATIsE oN THE DisEasts or Hoss 
is become extremely ſcarce; and though the New Syf- 
tem of Farriery, as introduced by Mr. TArlix, has in 

a great meaſure, ſuperſeded that work, ſo far as relates 

to the treatment of diſeaſed Horſes ; yet for the ana- 
tomical part, which conveys the cleareſt ideas with re- 
ſpe& to animal exconomy, and ſhews the diſorders. and 
accidents to which it is expoſed, it will be always. uſe» 

| | ful, 
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ful, and always called for, by thoſe who deſire to be 
maſters of theſe ſubjeQs. 


After theſe obſervations, dictated by equal juſtice and 


| impaggiality, it may not be improper to add, that 


G1Bs0N's Treatiſe, the third and beſt Edition, may be 
had, Price 8s. 8d. of P. Wogan, on the Old-bridge, 
Dubling 


DIRECTIONS ro Taz BINDER. 


I. The Frontiſpiece, page 1. 
2+ The whole Skeleton of a Horſe, page xviii. 
3. The Muſcles of a Horſe, page xix. 


4. Ditto, page xxi. 


THE 


MODERN SYSTEM 


* 


O F 


FARRIERY. 


T* E very great diſcoveries made in the preſent cen- 
tury have certainly extended to every art and ſcience 
that could be materially improved by intenſe ſtudy and ap- 
plication z and to none more than the adminiſtration of 
Weine and its effects upon the HUMAN BODY, by ſome 


of the” moſt learned men in every part of Europe: and, 
from the rapid and univerſally acknowledged improvements 


in this ſyſtem, the moſt admirable advantages have been 
obtained, and incredible cures performed. In ſuch general 
refinement, the ancient mode of practice is not only ex- 
ploded, but its origin and advocates nearly buried in oblivion. 


Thoſe ſtupendous folios, the voluminous herbals in the li- 


braries of the botanical votaries, have reluQantly given 


place to various differtations on the diſtinguiſhed efficacy of 


thoſe grand ſpecifics, mercury, opium, antimony, bark, &. 


of which ſo many experimental and efficacious preparations, . 


have been diſcovered by chetnical proceſs, as to render of 


little uſe or reſpe& any preſcription of ancient date, when 
put in competition with the rational and approved ſyſtem 


of modern improvements. The obſtinate and -invincible. 


advocates for the antient mode of practice, whether in phyſic 
or farriery, are at length obliged to acquieſce in the change 3 

for, what they by inclination were not willing to acknows 
ledge, TIME, TRUTH, and EXPERIENCE, have fully con- 


firmed. But, ſtrange as it may appear, (yet ſhamefuly 


true it is!) notwithſtanding this roifiation of judgment, . 


- 4 


You, L. B very © 
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3 that luminary, the famous SVDENHAM, who was ſo much 


2 OBSERVATIONS. 


very little has yet been done to improve, or produce a 


change in, the long ſtanding, abſurd, and ridiculous 
SYSTEM of FARRIERY; a change as equally neceſſary, 
juſt, taudable, equitable, and ufefu!, as any that can be 
adopted for the general ſafety and advantage of our own 
ſpecies. And this becomes more neceſſary and imme- 
diately the object of ſerious conſideration, when circum- 
ſtances daily evince to the medical practitioner (or com- 
pBunder of preſcriptions) the very great danger to which 
ſome of the FINEST HORSEs m the world arc conſtantly 
expoſed, by the ignorance and obſtinacy of the parties to 


whoſe care they are too generally entruſted ; every STABLE- 


BOY, aping the groom his ſuperior, and the GROOM the 
felf-inflrnfied PARRIE&, all have their heads and pockets 
ſtuffed with the quinteſſence of ſtupidity, collected from 
the various productions of antiquity, Whoſe very PRESCRIP- 
TIONS are in themſelves ſo obſolete, that many of the ar- 
ticles included have been long ſince rejected as of no utility. 
But as variety muſt be obtained to effect the neceſſary pur- 
poſe, the invention is inſtantly ſet at work to ſubſtitute new 
ingredients, for thoſe long 2. abandoned as ſuperfluous 
and unnecefiary, in medicinal compoſition. Theſe altera- 
tions and ſubſtitutes frequently form a moſt curious collection 


of contrarieties—purgatives and reftringents, cordials and cool- 


ers, mercurials, antimenialt and diuretics, are indiſeriminatehy 


. blended in one maſs, as a ſpecimen of theſe wonderful im- 


provements in the ART of FARRIERY! And thoſe who 
are moſt acquainted with this practice wonder leaſt how 
the DOG-KENNELS, in every part of the kingdom, are ſo 
amply furniſhed with HORSE FLESH. 

As an elucidation of this circumſtance, and to corrobo- 
rate the conſiſtency of theſe obſervations, we need only ad- 


vert to the treatment of the human ſpecies in the time of 


the celebrated favourite of his day, it was almoſt ſuppoſed 
he could de no wrong. It then being a common practice 


of his—to order boldly TRHIRT V ounces of blood to be 


taken from the arm of a man, without fear of murder or 
danger of puniſhment. And this is not altogether likely to 
create wonder, when we recolle& there is no law exiſting 
to hang a phyſician for error in judgment. Time and. ex- 
rence have fixed the ſtandard, according to caſes, circum- 
nees, and exigencies, from six ounces to sIxrEEN, 
which is nearly one half the original evacuation; ſo that 
we 


ls 
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OBSERVATIONS. 3 


we find by this change of quantity the modern human body 
is ſuppoſed to contain no more than one half the proportion 


of blood which ran in the veins of the HEROES of AnTr- 


aul, unleſs the whole ſyſtem is entirely changed, as ob- 
ſerved by Gregory, in the Mocx Docrok, who ſays 
« The heart was formerly on the iet ſide, but the cor- 
c LEGE have altered all that, and placed it on the 
« right.” "©, + 1 _ i 
To produce à caſe exactly ſimilar in the World of Fax- 
RIERY, let us take a ſurvey of the medical abilities of 
Gisso, who certainly wrote much better on the ſubje& than 
BRACKEN ; where we ſhall find ordered, in a ſingle pre- 
ſcription for a purging ball, % ounces ef alaet, with the 
addition of the other uſual purging articles, though modern 
practice and experience fix the eſtabliſhed proportion at ex- 
actly half, or at moſt five eights, to the ſtrongeſt horſes, 
with the cathartic aids before mentioned. He alſo moſt 
courageouſly recommends half an ounce of calomel, or ſublim- 
ed mercury, in a ſingle ball; and ſpeaks of the internal ad- 
miniſtration of moſt powerful poiſons, correſve ſublimate, or 
red precipitate, as a matter of courſe : the proportion for a 
doſe being curiouſly aſcertained by the ſublime menſuration 
of a © ſilver two-pence,” as if a premium had been abſolutely 
provided by an act of parliament for the general extirpation 
of the breed of HoRSES, ar deſtrucive to the intereſts of 


ſociety. Though, after preſcribing theſe dreadful remedies, 


he modeſtly confeſſes “ in the adminiſtration there is great 
e danger; and, unleſs a horſe is very ſtrong, he may not 
e be able to recover from the experiment.” | 
This is dogtrine (and doctrine) with a witneſs! Theſe 
are the kinds of experiments, and this the kind of language 
that has for two centuries been held forth in almoſt every 
tract upon the ſubje& , and, under theſe abſurd, ridiculous, 
dangerous, and contemptible burleſques upon the applica- 
tion of medicine, will any man, who wiſhes well to the 
cauſe of humanity, ſay ſome rational ſyſtem of rectification 
and improvement is not neceſſary, to reſcue from the dan- 
ger of perpetual experiments the nobleft and moſt valuable 
quadruped in the creation! 12 
The palpable neceſſity for ſuch improvement having heen 
univerſally admitted previous to the firſt edition of this work, 
it is fmce rendered more ahſalutely necdſul by the recent re- 
ſurrection of ancient practice, moderniſed in a different _ 
Ba and 
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and. periodical appearance x. It has evidently undergone 
a kind of regeneraticn by its new birth, and is now be- 
dome the child of adoption; ſanctioned with the authority 
of a nominal voucher for the corſſtency of its imperfections, 
and the prepriety of introducing the moſt incredible accu- 
mulation. of preſcriptive abſurdities that ever diſgraced a 
medical work offered to public inſpection for the purpoſe of 
information. And what renders the impoſition of till 
greater magnitude, is the very confidential manner of pro- 
claiming to the world what every profeſſor of medicine will 
inſtantanecuſly refuſe his aſſent to the belief of, viz. that 
it is the joint production of an operative farrier, phyſicians, 
anatomiſts, and profeſſors. of ſurgery. | | 

The taſk of criticiſm muſt at all times be am unpleaſant 


performance, but much more particularly upon the preſent 


occaſion, where it will be abſolutely impoſſible for me to 
diſcharge my obligation to an indulgent public (with the 
neceſſary preciſion and impartiality) without encountering, 
by this deciſion, the pique or reſentment of all parties in- 
tereſted in the fate of ſuch publication, or its effects upon 
the multitude. However, the hredicament I now ſtand in 
compels me to proceed to à thorough explanation, feeling 
myſelf pledged by a public promife not only to inveſtigate, 
male clear, and endeavour to explede, the cruelties of ancient 
practice, but to point out the equal danger of modern com- 
poſition even in its infancy ; more particularly when uſhered 
into the world by ſuch high ſounding authority as may give 
it temporary weight with unthinking injudicious readers, or 
experimental adventurers. 

Previous to farther animadverſion upon the elaborate pe- 
riodical work in queſtion, I ſhall, without the leaft inten- 
tional gratification of my own vanity, offer to the preſent 
reader one congratulatory fact beyond the power of faphi/try 
to confute, or criticiſm to condemn. Amidſt the paltry pro- 
quctions that have been obtruded upon the public under va- 
rious titles, (thoſe ſervile imitations or wretched mutilations 
of what had gone before) it is a moſt flattering circumſtance 
to the author, and no indifferent conſolation to the publiſher, 
that this work will ever ſupport itſelf upon the baſis of its 
own origin. The great ſucceſs. and rapid circulation of the 
former editions have totally exculpated every page from the 
leaſt accuſation of plagiariſm, as it will be found to differ 

55 | | very 
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very materially from other publications upon the {ame ſubject, 
and the exad reverſe of thoſe in circulation. The ſtudious 
enquirer will be moſt ſeriouſly diſappointed if he expects 
to find in theſe pages a literal imitation and repetition of 
G1esoN's anatomical ſtructure, with the identical plates and 
correſponding references, or a dangerous combination of 
deſtruQive articles keterogeneoufly blended and cruelly ap- 


pied. 


Saying thus much to corroborate the intent and mean- 
ing of our own work, it becomes immediately applicable 
to repeat our aſſertions reſpecting the danger of others; 
particularly in thoſe truly wonderful preſcriptive parts, ſo 
medeftiy affirmed to be the conjunctive efforts of fearned 
phyſicians, ſtudious anatomiſts, and proficients in ſurgery. Ther 
the practical knowledge of theſe nominal phyſicians ( in 
ce buckram” has far exceeded every thing preſcribed before 
their time, the magnitude and almoſt unlimited number 
of dangerous articles introduced in their recipes will ſuff- 
ciently demonſtrate to thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to 
have the peruſal fall to their lot; but more particularly 
thoſe who ſtill more unfortunately fall into the practice. 

It is impoſſible (without taking up too much time from 
the reader, or too much room in the work) to indulge a 
moſt predominant wiſh of enlarging upon the vnaccountable 
abſurdities and aſtoniſhing proofs of ignorance in the pro- 
perties, power, and uſe of medicine, that might be juſtly 
quoted from this monſirous prodigy of modern inſtructien, to 
reſcue from the rapacity of literary, impoſition thet claſs of 
mankind who ſo frequently become the dupes of ſpecious 
plauſibility. As it would afford but little information or 
amuſement to enumerate the follies or copy the illiterate 
preſcriptions to juſtify my own obſervations, or court a 
coincidence from others, I ſhall content myſelf with one 
aſſurance to the public, that having taken the opinions of 
ſome of the faculty, (upon the recipes already promul- 
gated in the trifling part of the production hitherto gone 
forth) they perfectiy agree with me— there are a variety 
introduced that would in a very few hours inevitab'y relieve 
the ſubjea from every poſſibility of future pain, ſuffering, or 
diſquietude. 

I ſhall only convey an oblique hint at thoſe catckpenny 
ſhifts or abridgments, from the authors before ſpoken of, 
publiſhed under the titles of * Ten Minutes Advice; “ The: | 
« Pocket Farrier,” &c. &c.- and proceed to a few obſerva- 

N tions 
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tions upon the wonderful diſcoveries, prolix deſcriptions, te- 
dious digreſſions, and aſtoniſhing tales, of HENRY BRACKEN 
(medicine doctor) who, to his diploma, which he boaſts of 
in his preface, adds the ſtrangeſt complication of language, 
for a medical author and phyſician, that ever diſgraced a 
candidate for critical diſſection. However bad the compli- 
ment may be to my own underſtanding, or largely it may 
tend to diſplay my want of taſte, I can neither condefcend 
to imitate him in the ſublimity of his ſtyle or the fertility of 
his medical invention: nor ſhall I preſume to copy ſo great 
an original, by introducing © A Tale of a Tub” in every 
page foreign to the matter in queſtion, merely for the pur- 
poſe of ſwelling this work to a ſize that may contribute to 
its diſgrace ; reſerving to myſelf one confolation—if it does 
not become entitled to approbation for its utility, neither 
Pique or prejudice ſhall have juſt cauſe to condemn. it for its 
prolixity. Oren TOY > | 

It has been hitherto cuſtomary, in the introductory part 
of tracts upon this ſubject, to enlarge upon the ſhape, make, 
figure, and qualifications, of a horſe for the turf, field, 
road, &c. And all this might be very applicable and proper, 
even now, could we for a moment ſuppoſe that a ſportſman 
does not know a HoRsE from an Ass, or that a gentleman 
attends a repoſitory, fair, market, or ſale, with a book in 
his hand, or his pocket, by way of remembrancer. Exclu- 
five of this conſideration, in the preſent ſtage of refinement 
we are become ſo truly enlightened, that every juvenile de- 
votee to Diana, who has juſt eſcaped from the tender anxiety 
of his mamma, and the ſucceſsful attention of his tutor, talks 
loudly and confidently of the . full eye,” © ſmall ear,” © deep 
&« cheſt,” © clje fillet,” © fert back,” , flrong paſtern,” 
* ſound hoof, &c, In thort, all thaſe qualifications that are 
at preſent univerſaily underſtood, and in conſtant requeſt, by 
the beſt judges, are very hard to obtain; and. it is by no 
means an uncommon thing to obſerve a horſe with a very 
few good points, in the poſſeſſion of thoſe we are apt to 
believe (from a combination of circumſtances) have it in 
their power to be much better accommodated. 

Since the original publication of this work, objections 
having been ſtarted to the above mode of explanation, as 
not only too conciſe for the magnitude of the ſubject, but 
equally inadequate to the expeQation of the young and inex- 
perienced, who. become inquirers more from the motive of 
information than amuſement ; I ſhall endeavour to obviate 

that 
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that diſappointment by entering more minutely into the e- 
ſcriptive qualifications, and clearly point out the advantages 
arifing from circumſpeCtion to juvenile adventurers in the 
equeſtrian field of fortune. Excluſive of the before-men- 
tiened claſs of enlightened pupils, who have improved their 
theoretic knowledge by practieal experience and diſquiſuion 


upon the well-worn hacks of Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge 


(enabling themſelves to animadyert upon ſplents, ſpavins, 
windgalls, and ſtrains,) it muſt be confeſſed there are innu- 
merable inferiors who having unluckily no experimental 
knowledge to improve upon, no advantage to avail them- 
ſelves of but literary inſtruction, or dear-bought experience, 
it is undoubtedly juſt ſuch advice ſhould be inculcated as may 
tend to prevent their becoming dupes to the various traps of 
impoſition eternally open to plunder the unwary. 

In reſpect then to the abſolute ſhape, make, and figure, of 
a horſe, ſuch rules ſhall be laid down for the. ſelection, or 


choice in purchaſe, as it will be indiſpenſubly neceſſary to 


adhere to, if ſpeed, firength, or beauty, (commonly termed 
faſhion) are the objects of conſideration ; though it may he 
juſtly believed an almoſt entire impoſhbiiity to procure a horſe 
with all thoſe points and advantages the eye of caution and 
experience conſtantly has in view. In ſuch furvey the 
primary and. predominant conſideration (if found) is the 
ſtate of age, but much more particufarly if required for im- 
mediate uſe, at leaſt that kind of uſe termed conftant work ; 
as no horſe whatever can be ſuppoſed adequate to ſuch taſk 
at an earlier age than rifing ſix years. 

To the very neceſſary convifion of age mould follow A 
moſt minute and attentive inſpection, or rather ſtri& exami- 
nation, of thoſe points conſtituting the diſtinction between 
imperfeflions, blemiſhes, and defect; in general doubtfully 
implied, and not always perfectly underſtood, by the com- 
mon aſſurance of Sound wind and limb.“ To aſcertain 
the veracity of which technical phreſeology much nicety of diſ- 
crimination appertains. 

Amongſt ſportſmen (who are juſtly entitled to the appel- 
lation of gentlemen, and poſſeſs a high and proper ſenſe of 
honour and the principles of equity) the general acceptaticn 
of the word © found” has ever been, and ftjll is, intended to 
convey an honourable, unequivocal aſſurance of the perfect ſtate 
of both the frame and bodily health of the ſubje& without 
exception or ambiguity. It is meant to imply the total ab- 
ſence of blemiſhes as well as defects, (unleſs particularly 
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inted out and explained ;) and is really intended to confirm 
a bona fide declaration of the horſe's being (at the time) free 
from every imperfection, labouring under no impediment to 


* 


-fight or action. This is the eſtabliſned intent and meaning of l 

the word © ſound” amongſt gentlemen and ſportſmen ; its ex- t 

| plication and various uſes, for the convenient purpoſes and : 

| impoſitions of grooms, dealers, black legt, and jobbing itine- f 

f rants, are too perfectly underſtood (by thoſe who have run c 

4 the gauntlet of experience and deception) to require further 7 

| animadverſion. N | t 

| However, as you can but very ſeldom poſſeſs the good 4 

| fortune to purchaſe of a gentleman, it will prove no contemp- C 

li tible practice to adopt the ſage old maxim, and * deal with t 

| * an honeſt man as you would with a rogue; this precaution h 

3 may prevent a probable repentance, and palpably urges the 0 

| : neceſſity of putting your own judgment and cireumſpection in ( 

competition with the integrity of your opponent, however p 

he may be favoured by fertune, or ſanctioned by ſituation. I 

: The prudent or experienced purchaſer conſequently com- ſ 
1 mences his taſk of inſpection with care, caution, and circum- 

'þ ppection, firſt accurately aſcertaining the ſbape, make, bone, u 

and ftrength; collecting ſufficient information from ſuch ob- n 

| ſervation, whether his qualifications are properly adapted to 0 

| the purpoſes of acquiſition, He fees him go all his paces, 4 

| and forms his own opinion upon each; or perhaps more ju- ve 

_ -. diciouſly avoids every poſſibility of trick or deception, by rid- ol 

ing the horſe and thoroughly inveſtigating his properties; Pe 

thereby eſcaping bad action, lameneſs, ſtarting, reſtiveneſs, th 

and other incidental imperfections. He then moſt attentive- (t 

ly proceeds to the more minute and neceſſary examination of Sl 

the ſtate of the -yes, wind, knees, ſplents, ſpavins, windgalls, bi 

ringbones, quittors, cracks or greaſe: deſcending laſtly to the th 

feet, thereby avoiding corns, running thruſh, canker, and ad- PC 

/ ditional defeQs that young and inexperienced purchaſers fre- tu 

quently ſuppoſe unworthy conſideration or reflection, ſacri- m. 

ficing the whole at the ſhrine of figure and faſbion. th 

$ In the choice and purchaſe of a horſe, ſelected for what- | 

ever purpoſe, it is an invariable and eſtabliſhed cuſtom with th 

the beſt judges to come as near the following points and ad- he 

- vantages as circumſtances will permit, thereby gaining in the 

each an additional ſtep to the ſummit of perfection. For the an 

efired or intended height, ſize, and figure, being aſcer- mi 

tained and procured all other neceſſary points ſo ſtrictly cor- a | 

reſpond (tn a certain degree of uniformity) that what gives 4s | 
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ſpeed and ſtrength to a large horſe, will proportionably eontri- 
bute ſimilar advantages to a ſmaller. 

To contribute that uniformity the head and ears ſhould 
both be ſmall and ſhort, with a large full eye and open ex- 
tended noſtril ; a long well proportioned neck, riſing gzady- 
ally upon the withers, forming what is generally termed © a 
fine forehand,” having great depth from thence to the point 
of the breaſt, which being wide affords ampk proof of 
firength, as does the neceſſary declination of the ſhoulder (or 
blade bone) to the point of the withers another of /pepd. 
This combination forms a well made horſe before, which is 
continued to the remaining parts of- the frame, by the back's 
being ſhort and even, not finking at all in the Joins, or Lune 
higher behind, upon what is-termed “ the crupper bone ;” the 
carcaſe ſhould be round, and well ribbed up to the hip bones, 
(forming as trifling a hollowneſs or concavity in the flank as 
poſſible) theſe being by no means pointedly prominent. The 
legs ſhould not be too long for the height of the horſe, but 
ſhort in the joints, and particularly fo upon the paſterns. 

Theſe inſtructions reſpecting ſhap-, male, and figure, 
will (with very few exceptions) proye leading traits to the 
neceſſary and deſirable qualifications. To aſcertain the whole 
of which, no invariable rules can be laid down as an Tnfallible 
guide to certain perfection: for there are many inſtances of 
very well ſhaped horſes having proved indifferent goers, and 
others ſo entirely croſs made as to poſſeſs hardly a good 
point, being equal in action to ſome of the fineſt figures in 
the kingdom. Rules or inſtructions thus liable to exception, 
(though they are eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and in a great de- 
gree juſtified by experience,) have yet ſome claim to contri- 
bution from the perſonal obſervation and deliberate judgment of 
the purchaſer ; for ſurely it can require no extraordinary 
portion of genius, or extent of penetration, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween © a good goer” and a bad one; if ſo, the adyenturers 
may as probably ſtand in need of an inſtructor to point out 
the difference between a horſe and a mare. 

Notwithſtanding theſe inſtructions may contribute to form 
the judgment of a juvenile and inexperienced purchaſer, yet 
he ſhould never attempt to obtain a high priced horſe from 
the hammer of a modern repoſitory, without the advantage of 
an aſſiſtant perfectly adequate to the arduous taſk of diſeri- 
mination. Let it be remembered, at ſuch mart of integrity, 
a horſe is ſeldom, if ever, diſplayed in a ſtate of nature ; he 
is thrown into a variety of alluring attitudes, and a pro 
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of falſe-fire by the powerful intermediation of art—that pre- 

dominant incentive the f before, and the aggravating ſti- 
mulus of the ginger behind, (better underſtood by the applica- 
tion of © fgging”) giving to the horſe all the appearance of 
ſpirit, (in fad fear) that the injudicious ſpe&ator is too of. 
ten imprudently induced to believe the ſpontaneous effort of 
nature. | | | 

During the ſuperficial ſurvey, in thoſe few minutes allow- 
ed for inſpeQtion and purchaſe, much ſitisfaQory inveſtiga: 
tion cannot be obtained ; for, m the general hurry and con- 
fuſion of “ ſhewing out,” the ſhort turns and irregular ac- 
tion of the horſe, the political. and occaſional ſmacks of the 
whip, the effect of emulation in the bidders, the loquacity of 
the orator, and the faſcinating flouriſh of the hammer, the 
qualifications of the object are frequently forgotten, and every 
idea of perfection huried in the ſpirit of perſonal oppoſition. 

Such a combination of circumſtances, tending ſo much to 

perplex and confuſe, urges the neceſſity of care, caution, and 
circumſpe&ion. The eyes of Argus would hardly prove too 
numerous upon the occaſion, a bridle being as neceffary 
upon the tongue as a padlock upon the pocket ; for, amidſt 
the great variety of profeſſional manceuvres in the art of horſe 
dealing, a purchaſer muſt be in poſſeſſion of a great ſhare of 
good fortune or found judgment to elude the ill effects of decep- 
tion and impoſition ; a circumſtance ſo univerſally admitted 
that government conſidered a ſubſtantial tax no improper 
compliment to their in/quities. 

The inſtitution was undoubtedly originally good, and for 
ſome years proved of the greateſt public utility : whether, 
like many other of the moſt valuable inſtitutions, it has been 
proſticuted to the worſt of purpoſes, remains with the opinion 
of every reader to decide. For my own part, however 
highly they may be extolled, or extenſively puffed, by the 
parties intereſted in their ſucceſs, I muſt confeſs, I am never 

included within their walls but I conceive myſelf in the very 
centre of Cheſterfield's *© fink of iniquity,” and confider a 
found horſe from a repoſitory equally rare with a capital prize 
in the lottery. | | 

In the midſt of theſe very neceſſary conſiderations it muſt 
be remembered ſuch hebdomadal ſales are not without their 
acknowledged conveniences; for although they are by no 
means calculated to byy at, they are moſt admirably adapted 
for ſelling: Here you may, in compliance with cuſtom and 
the full force of faſbion, get rid of the blind, lame, * 

bro 
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broken winged, ſplented, ſpa vined, or glandered horſes, with- 
out remorſe or fear of puniſhment... The ſeller, whether a 
nominal gentleman without neue, or the dealer without prin- 
ciple, is entitled to every degree of duplicity he can bring into 
practice; they lay. equal claim to the privilege of obliquely 

puffing their ozvn horſes (as ſtanders-by praifing their unequal- 
led qualifications,) and bidding for them with an affected en- 
thuſiaſm, thereby indueing the unwary to proceed in the pur- 
chaſe very much beyond the intrinſie value. The credulous 
dupe becomes in a time convinced of the bubble, and is 
in poſſeſſion of no confolation but the law of retaliation, by 
a repetition of transfer; neceſſity compels him to ſell at the 


Jame or a ſimilar market with an equal degree of deception, 


in which he now becomes initiated; and the perpetual rou- 
tine of crippled hoſpital horſes is thus ſupported by the very 
predominant plea of ſelf-preſervation. 

Theſe facts being well eſtabliſned, and amongſt the expe- 
rienced univerſally known, it is generally admitted that the 
moſt probable method of acquiring a young, found, per fet# 
horſe, muſt. be by purchaſing in the country, before they 
have made a “ trading voyage” to the metropolis ; where, 
with the joint effects of indifferent riders, indolent grooms or 
oftlers, hot ſiables, irregular feeds, and the plentiful hay and 
water fyſtem that frequently conſtitutes livery ſubſiſtence, 
we ſoon perceive fluctuating humours, depraved appetite, 
inflamed eyes, ſwelled legs, eracked heels, tender feet, and 


_ a multiplicity of thoſe fable comforts that inſtantly ſtrike the 


eye of an experimental obſerver, when taking an occaſional 
ſurvey of the public ſtables in London; where they conceive 
they execute every degree of equeſtrian duty in the higheſt 
perfection, though a lad, of even the fecond claſs, from a 
common hunting ſtable in the country would inſtantly de- 
monſtrate the contrary. 

My very worthy and learned predeceſſor BxAckxx, in his 
digreſſions for the yUBLIC GOοο, has introduced ſtories and 
ſimilies of all deſeriptions and denominations, from the fu- 
neral of his“ favourite mare with ale and roſemary,” to the 


* compariſon between a rider of fixteen flone and a Scotchman's 


« pack;” ſtrictly enjoining every man {who had not a ratio- 
nal idea of his own corpulence, or circumference) to be 
careful in adapting the ſtrength of his horſe to his own 
weight; with many other ob.ervations of equal fagacity and 
penetration. But, as I indulge a much higher opinion of 
the ae of thoſe to whoſe ſerious inſpection n 

treat 
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treatiſe will become ſubject, I ſhall not irritate the feelings 
of any ſportſman, who unluckily-rides a great weight, by re- 
minding him what kind of horſe is moſt likely to reconcile 
the inconvenience, but naturally conclude every render will 
exert his judgment for the procuration of ſuch purchaſe as 
will prove moſt likely to become adequate to the purpoſes for 
which he is intended. 

He alſo (from an univerſality. of genius, no doubt,) ani- 


madverts upon the art of riding and the qualifications of 


horſemen, their tempers, diſpoſitions, agility, alacrity, fear, 
fortitude, wry faces, and lofeng of leather ;” deſcants largely 
upon the apparatus of bits, bridles, ſaddles, &c. entering 
into the very minutiz of the riding ſchool, which now 
would be not only degrading the experimental knowledge of 
every ſportſman in the kingdom, but abſolutely ſaggling a 
ſubject the acknowledged property of Angelo, Aſtley, Hughes, 
and Jones. 8 . 
In reſpect to the anatomical ſtructure of a horſe, nothing 
can be added upon that ſubje& to excite attention; it has 
been already ſo minutely inveſtigated and accurately explain- 
ed by G1BsON and SNAPE, that the leaſt room for addition 
or enlargement is not left for any ſucceeding writer who does 
not (as before obſcrved) admit the capacities of the ſolids to 
be more enlarged, the fluids encreaſed, or the heart changed 


from one fide to the other, ſince the days of thoſe authors, 


who ſo well fulfilled to the public the taſks they had under- 
"taken. And as the operative part of FARRIERY is not in- 
_ tended to come within the purpoſe of our preſent plan, but 
is entirely ſubmitted to thoſe whoſe immediate poſſeſſion it is 
to be moſt clearly informed of; to the excellent anatomical 
works of the above writers I refer them for a completion of 
their ſtudies, and come to ſuch a ſyſtem as it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for every ſportſman to underſtand, that he may be 
not only enabled to preſcribe for his own horſes upon emer- 
gencies, but to judge of the propriety of their treatment 
when, by the ſeverity of circumſtances, ſubmitted to the ſu- 
perintendence of others. | 

Much multifarious matter has conſtantly been introduced 


relative to the age of a horſe by his mouth; where (after all 


the obſervations upon the ſubject) it becomes an acknow- 
ledged fact by every writer, each ſign is doubtful, and liable 
to deception in the various arts and deſigns of the dealers, 
who, by engraving and burning artificial marks in ſome 
teeth, and totally extracting (or beating out) others, render 

the 
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the horſe of any ſceming age moſt applicable to their purpoſe. 
And theſe faults cannot be eaſily diſcovered but by grooms or 
judges who are in the conſtant habit and practice of making 
ſuch remarks and obſervations. | 

Nor is there any matter in a horſe requiring a nicer diſcri- 
mination in judgment, than to aſcertain to a certainty the 
age of a horſe by his teeth only, having abſolutely ſeen two 
men of abilities and experience on the oppoſite ſides of a 
horſe's mouth, at the ſame time declare him of different 
ages; when, by exchanging ſides, each changed his opi- 
nion, and the horſe proved, by the common rule, to be 
coming a year older on one fide than the other. Theſe 
doubts in reſpeCt to the certainty of age being admitted, one 
fixed rule is incontrovertible—that, after the mark (which 
is the general guide) 1s obliterated, the longer the teeth are, 
and the narrower the under jaw is towards its extremity, the 
more the horſe is advanced in years. CEE 

But, as the age of the horſe is ſo diſtinaly abſtracted 
from, and unconnected with, thedeſcription of diſeaſe which 
becomes more immediately the ſubje& of diſcuſſion, I ſhall 
leave the former to the ſubtle deciſion of the ſtable diſputants, 
to whoſe province it may be ſaid to belong, and whom it 
more materially concerns. | 

There can be but little doubt that whoever becomes a pur- 
chaſer, at the preſent high price of ſound, freſb, and faſhion- 
able horſes, will proportion the price to ſuch deficiencies as 
times and eireumſtances render unayoidable ; and make pe- 
cuniary allowances for advanced age, broken wind, bad eyes, 
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it ſplavin, fplents, and a long detail of incidental imperfeRions. 
is But, as ſuch neceſſary circumſpeQion does not always take 
al place with the young and inexperienced purchaſer, a conciſe 
of hint not to acquire too many infirmities at a high price, 
ly merely to gratify a little perſonal oſtentation in an external 
De diſplay of BLooD and FASHION, cannot be amiſs. More 
r- particularly when we ſo frequently ſee an accidental fall, and 
nt conſequent laceration upon the knees, prove the tranſient va- 
u- lue of what was (a few minutes before) the object of admi- 
ration and poſſeſſion with every beholder, now become blown 
ed upon, and of no greater eſtimati en than to be unxelontingly 
al! torn to pieces, by that moſt merciſul and humane invention. 
A MAIL COACH OF PALMERIAN MEMORY. 
FS, Previous to the treatment of diſeaſes, it cannot be inap- 
ne plicable to point out ſuch things as are ſtrictly neceſſary, and 


ler abſolutely 
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abſolutely conducive to the preſervation of health, though 


perhaps not at all times properly attended to. For inſtance, 


O 


no ſubject is more highly intitled to a diſtinct and ſeparate 
inveſtigation than the article of ene 
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as a peculiar attention to the qualities and quantities of 


aliment is particularly neceffary to ſecure the horſe in a ſtate 
of health and condition, fit for the immediate purpoſe to 
which he may be deſtined. To produce him at all times 
ready for the turf, field, or road, becomes neceſſary the com- 
plete ſtyle of cleanlineſs, dreſſing, exerciſe, and various 
minutræ, that conſtitute the preſent ſtate of ſtable diſcip- 
line; which never roſe to ſo high a pitch of excellence, 
and can have originated only in a laudable emulation, that 
ſeems (by a kind of ſympathetic inſpiration or enthufiaſm) 
to have taken poſſeſſion of every groom in ſtables of repute, 
and renders unneceſſary the moſt trifling obſervations upon 
this ceremony, where the horſes are thought worthy the 
:ttzntion of MASTER Of MAN. 

And it is equally ſo in reſpect to the articles of food. 
Horſes are as often out of condition (in inferior ſtables) 
from the effect of improper food as from natural diſeaſes. 


Reſpecting the moſt proper food to a horſe in health no 


, diverſity of opinions can be ſupported unleſs by Foors 


or MADMEN. 
Experience, that inevitable touchſtone of truth, demon- 


ſtrates, to an indiſputable certainty, the acknowledged pre- 


ference of ſbring-gruſs in the field; or ſweet oats, ſound beans, 


28 ſickly and unſound?” And all for what ?—becauſe the 


and fragrant hay in the ſtable; to every other article that 
imagination can invent or novelty ſupply. 

And here it becomes unavoidably neceſſary to introduce 
a circumſtance that conſtantly occurs in the courſe of ob- 
ſervation; at leaſt to thoſe who, entering a multiplicity 
of ſtables, wiſh to enlarge their information or exerciſe 
their judgment. How very common is it to find a conſul- 
tation held upon the appearance of a fayeurite horſe, who, 
to the ſurpriſe of the parties, loſes fleſh, becomes dull and 
heavy in the ſtable, languid in action, fickly in coat, and 
foul in excrement, doomed to a courſe of purgatives, then 
diuretics s and, laſtly, a tedious adminiſtration of alteratives, 


poor 
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poor emaciated animal, being deſtitute of the powers of 
ſpeech, could not better inform his perſecutors, than by his 
emphatical and miſinterpreted looks, that his hay was muſty, | 
and conſequently laying the foundation of many diſorders. 
For, being thus deprived of more than half his ſupport, 
the trifling quantity he did take (being againſt the diſpoſi- 
tion of nature and appetite) afforded little nutriment : nor of 
ccurſe could, when fourteen pounds of hay only had per- 
haps paſſed the inteſtinal canal in four days, inſtead of fifty- 
fix; the accuſtomed and proper proportion being rated at 
fourteen pounds for twenty-four hours, where horſes are 
regularly corn fed. To bring this defect in the quality and. 
quantity of this part of the a/iment home to every compre- 
tenſion, let any reader conceive the idea (or try the expe- 
riment) of fitting down with an excellent appetite (aſter a 
moſt excellent chace) to a beef ſteak nearly approaching 
prtrefaflion, with no ſauce but hunger, no alternative but 
neceſſity, and I believe I may venture to afſert—the feelings 
of the MAN and the BEAST will not be diſſimilar on the 
occaſion. 

Theſe circumſtances attending both hay and corn I have 
repeatedly been witneſs to; and do affirm, in oppoſition to 
any opinion that may be formed againſt me, moſt horſes 
will ſhew, in lefs than a fortnight, both in their fle/b, coat, 
and ſpirits, when hay or corn do not yield or convey their 
proper nutriment, if given in fair and juſt proportions. I 
conſequently avail myſelf of this fact, to urge the neceſſity 
of ſound corn, ſtoeet hay, foft water, regular feeds, and as 
regular exerciſe, if a horſe is deſired or expected to appear 
in good 


CONDITION. 


The word coNnDITION, in the phraſeology of the turf, 
is ſuppoſed to imply a horſe's being in ſuch a ſtate of per- 
fection, and in ſtrength and power ſo much above the pur- 
pofe he is deſtined to, that he diſplays it in figure and ap- 
pearance. Fine in coat, firm in fleſh, high in ſpirits, and 
freſh upon his legs. To be in this deſirable ſtate, if a 
young horſe, and ſtranger to hard work, may be readily 
expected, and naturally concluded ; but, on the contrary, 
where a horſe has been fubje& to a proportion of duty, 
either on the turf, field, or road, à great degree 

ortune 
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fortune muſt have attended him through all his journies, not 
to have ſuffered from ſome one of the many dangers to 
Which he has been ſo repeatedly expoſed. By way there- 
fore of introducing directions for getting a horſe into con- 
dition, it will be moſt proper to fix the criterion of com- 
-mencement at that ſeafon when a hunter, having had what 
is called a ſummer's run, is taken up with an intent to get 
him into proper condition for the field. The horſe being 
taken up, if he is free from lameneſs, and there is no 
blemiſn, infirmity, or other obſtacle, to forbid ſuch pro- 
ceedings, put-him firſt upon a very moderate proportion of 
hay and corn, and increaſe it gradually, according to the 
ſite and conſtitution. At the expiration of three or four 
.days, when the hard food may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
have diſlodged the graſs, and ſupplied its place, a propor- 
tion of blood may be taken away according to the ſize, 
ſtate, ſtrength, and temperament of the horſe, with due 
Attention to the fleſh he may have gained, or the impurities. 
be may have imbibed with his paſture. 

And here let me particularly caution the operator and the 
owner againſt that /oven!y, inferna/, and contemptible (not to 
add dangerous) practice of ſuffering the blood to fall indiſ- 
criminately, in reſpe& to quantity and quality, upon the 
ground or dunghi!l, This ſelf-ſufficient manner of | 
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the farrier always conſiders a ſtriking proof of his conſequence, 
and a never failing mark of his infallibility ; * but. it never 
can be too much "diſcouraged, and in fact ought by no 
means to be countenanced, or indeed, permitted. If no 
particular plethora or fulneſs appears, to render large evacu- 

. ations neceſſary, three pints will prove ſufficient for a 
lender or delicate ſubject; two quarts for the more ad- 
vanced in ſtrength and ſize ; but from the very large and 
ſtrong, or remarkably foul horſes, may be ſafely drawn full 
fue pints. However theſe directions ſhouldbe carefully made 
by meaſure, to avoid the inconvenience and danger of too 
much relaxing the whole ſyſtem; an impropriety in con- 
dud that may not be ſo eaſily remedied as imagined, After 
this evacuation, let the ſame regular ſyſtem of food, and 
gentle exerciſe, be continued for three clear days; and on 
| 33 Fps his ar for the phyſic intended 8 be 
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taken on the following — by giving him in the 


courſe of the day three maſhes of equal parts of bran and 
oats, ſcalded with boiling water, and given at a proper de- 
gree of warmth, morning, noon, and night; putting on 
the neceſſary body-clothes, at the time of giving the firſt 
maſh, to prevent the leaſt hazard of cold from the relax- 
ation of either body or pores. In the morning give one of 
the following purging balls, of which four different propor- 
tions are ſpecified, and calculated for the horſes before 
mentioned, in reſpe& to ſtrength, ſize, and conſtitution. 
But as we ſhall, in the courſe of the work, have occaſion 
to introduce references to theſe CATHARTIC BALLS, under 
the heads of various diſeaſes, it will be more convenient to 
diſtinguiſh them by numbers; and, beginning with the weak- 
eſt, the reference need. only be made to the number in fu- 
ture, without a repetition of the ingredients. 


PURGING BALL. 
(N. } 


TaxE of ſuccotrine aloes one ounce 

India rhubarb two drachms ; 

Jalap and cream of tartar each one drachm z . 

Ginger (in powder) two ſcruples; | 
Eſſential oil of cloves and anniſeed each twenty drops; 
Syrup of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity to form the ball. 


(No. 2. ) 


Taxe of ſuccotrine aloes ten drachms; = 
Of rhubarb, jalap, and ginger, each a drachm and a half, 
and ſyrup of buckthorn to make the ball. | 


Vor. 1. C „1 
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(No. 3.) 


| 3 
Tat Barbaddes aloes ten drachms; 
Jalap and Caſtile ſoap, of each a drachm and & half; 
iagrydium and ginger (in powder) each a drachm; 
Syrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make the ball. 
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(No. 4.) 


Tarxs Barbadoes aloes an ounce and a half; 

Caſtile ſoap and jalap (in powder) of each two drachms; 
inger two ſcruples; 

oil of aniſeed forty drops; of cloves twenty drops; which 
form ito a ball with ſyrup of roſes or buckthorn. 


- — — * 8 ww 


lt is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve theſe BALLS are gra- 
_ Qually increaſed in. their purgative qualities, ſo as to be ſe- 
lected by the judgment of the reader, according to the 
ſtate of ſtrength and foulneſs the ſubje& may be in; and 
are ſo carefully guarded with warm aromatics, that the 
operation will (by a ſtriẽt adherence to the following R ULES) 
in general proceed without the leaſt alarm or danger. The 
BALL being given early in the morning, let it be waſhed 
down with a quart of water ſlightly warm, to take off the ſ 
nauſea as much as poſſible : leave in his rack a little ſweet t 
hay; and, in about three hours after, give a warm math of * 
ſcalded bran, containing one fourth of oats ; upon which let f 
the water be poured boiling hot, and ſtand a proper time to 0 
dool before it is put into the manger ; as, by placing it there a 
too hot, the fumes produce an antipathy which the horſe h 
does not eafily get over; on the contrary, by touching the * 
maſb, and being burnt, will not be prevailed upon to at- 
tempt it in future. In caſe of a fixed averſion to maſbet a 0 
' FEED of BRAN may be given at the ſtated periods, in which 5 
may br mixed one quart of GROUND OATMEAL. Water | ſl 
2 warm may be given him to the quantity of t 
Half a pail thrice in the day; and let his maſh be repeated ſt 
twice that day alſo, and early on the following morning, 1 
r 8 ; about 
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about which time the phyſic may be expected to begin its 


operation; but if the maſh ſhould be refuſed, a pail of 
warm water may be ſubſtituted; and in two hours after 
(well clothed). walked out for half an hour at leaſt. Fre- 
quent ſupplies of warm water muſt be given, and two other 
maſhes at their proper times; by no means omitting to take 
him out, and walk him gently twice or , thrice in the courſe 
of the day. But, as purgatives adminiſtered to quadru- 
ds of this deſcription cannot, from the great continuation 
of the inteſtinal canal, be expected to commence their 
operation in leſs than twenty-four hours, no hurrying or 
forcing methods muſt be taken to agitate the animal, or 
produce preternatural effects. So ſoon. as the medicine be- 
gins to operate kindly and patiently, aſſiſt the work by the 
means before mentioned, at ſtated periods, or at ſuch times 
as the appetite will permit them to be taken; continuing 
the maſhes no longer than the phyſic is ſaid to be ſet, or 
(in other words) the excrements become firm, and reſump 
their original form. : 
Indeed the management of horſes, during a courſe of 
phyſic, is at preſent ſo well underſtood, that little more 
need be added upon that ſubject; excepting the very ne- 
ceſlary precaution tu avoid cald during theſe operations, by 
a proper attention to the variations of the weather; and 
proportional c_ to the horſe : for a cold caught at that 
ſeaſon we ſpeak of, and particularly during a courſe of 
phyſic, - by fixing on the eyes or lungs, becomes an invete- 
rate enemy to ſport, and ſometimes for the whole winter. 
Six clear days ſhould: be allowed between the firſt. and 
ſecond doſe, and the ſame ſpace between the ſecond and 
third. The entire courſe being regularly gone through, it 
will undoubtedly remove every degree of Sulneſs reſulting 
from full feeding at graſs: and unleſs ſome palpable defect 
or latent obſfacle indicates the contrary, he will (in little 
more than a,fortnight) by his fe, caat, and ſpirits, prove 
his ability to undertake any moderate chace in which his 
rider may be inclined to engage. . 
Though in the attainment of this ſtate of perfection much 
depends upon the care and punctuality of the groom or ſu- 


perintendent; the increaſe in ſbd and length (as welf as 


ſtrength) of exerciſe, ſhould be very gradual from the ſet- 
ting of the laſt doſe of phyfic; as for inſtance, the horſe 
ſhould be regularly taken out (if the weather permit) morn- 


ing and evening, walking him half an hour before his 9 bh 
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and the ſame after; which ſhould be taken at a pond of ſoft 
water, in preference to a ſpring or running ſtream, if poſſi- 
ble. His dreſſings ſhould be as conſtant and regular as his 
exerciſe, which having been gradually lengthened for the 
firſt five or ſix days, he may then, after walking his uſual 
time, have a moderate gallop (increaſing it daily in length 
and ſpeed, according to ſtate and ſtrength) before he is tak- 
en to water, walking him a proper time, both before and af- 
ter ; by no means adopting that moſt ridiculous, contemptible, 
and pernicious practice of gallopping your horſe immediately after, 
in ſervile ſubjection to the illiterate opinion of warming the 
water in the horſe's belly; a cuſtom that has, through the 
' Ignorance or folly of ſervants, proved the abſolute ruin of 
many hundreds, as will be clearly explained in the courſe of 
our futzre remarks, when we come to ſpeak of broken 
winded horſes. ; 

This mode of exerciſe muſt be conſtantly perſevered in 
without relaxation: his gallops night and morning ſhould be 
increaſed as well as his walking exerciſe, which ſhould by 
this time be lengthened to a full hour in the morning, and 
the ſame in the eveiting : not only during the time of pro- 
moting condition, but regularly continued to preſerve him ſo; 
if the owner is prompted by the leaſt ſpark of emulation to 
appear in the field with a portion of that eclat, ſo very muck 
the ton in every ſporting county in the kingdom. 

A proper reſpect to the abilities of BarxTLETr (who has 
very conſiderably improved and moderniſed the ſyſtem of 
GissoN and BRACKEN) induces me to give a literal copy of 
his preparation for * a cooling purging drink ;” which, as 
he obſerves, © is cooling, eaſy, and quick in its operation, 
« and greatly preferable, in all inflammatory caſes, to any 
< other.purge, as it paſſes into the blood, and operates alſo 
by urine.” | 


Tx ſenna two ounces ; infuſe in a pint of boiling water two 

„hours, with three drachms of ſalt of tartar ; pour off and diſ- 
„ ſolve it in four ounces of Glauber ſalts, and two or three 
* drachms of cream of tartar.” f | 


In inflammatory caſes, where a cathartic is required to 


operate cms. pare ; or where a horſe, by his rejecting 
powers, compels a ball to regurgitate, and it cannot be eaſily 


or properly paſſed, this drink-may be admitted with proprie- 
ty. But where a doſe of phyſic is given merely as a purga- 
tive, without any indication of inſtantaneous neceſſity, I 
muſt, 
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muſt, in juſtice, certainly recommend a ball in preference ; 
and for this ' reaſon, which I doubt not will prove perfectly 
conſiſtent and ſatisfactory to every mind prepared for infor- 
mation.— The ball being given, is twenty-four hours in its 
gradual diſſolution in the ſtomach, and ſubſequent paſſage 
through the inteſtinal canal; this, by his gentle and regular 
ſolution of the excrements, and lubrication of the. parts, ac- 
counts moſt readily for the great eaſe any of the preceding 
balls work off with in general, without the leaſt neceſſity for 
all that alarm and apprehenſion betrayed by ſo many, who 
prefer the chance of ſpoiling, or at leaſt injuring, a capital 
horſe, to ſeeing him under the temporary diſquietude of a 
falutary courſe of phyſic. 

The ſame eaſe is not to be expected in the operation of 
cathartic medicine conveyed in a liquid form ; for the joint 
qualities and force of the different ingredients being let looſe 
at the ſame moment upon the internal coat of the ſtomach, 
without their ſtimulative powers being covered by aromatic 
or carminative ingredients, may (excluſive of the diſagree- 
able ſenſation excited by their action upon the irritability of 
the ſtomach) be productive of ſpaſms, or very ſevere grip- 
ing pains previous to the laxation of the - hardened fæces in 
the inteſtines. 

And where ſuch pains areevidently predominant, (the pro- 
per time being more than expired,) and there is no palpable 
ſign of the phyſic's beginning to operate kindly, (which for 
the conſolation of thoſe unacquainted with the ceremony, is 
very ſeldom the caſe, particularly if the medicines are care- 
fully and accurately prepared) ſo far from applauding the 
raſhly recommended ſyſtem of oiling * a ſmall hand,” andex- 
tracting the excrement from the fundament, I relinquiſh 
every expectation of finding © a very ſmall hand” among far- 
riers or grooms, and conſequently diſclaim the idea of en- 
couraging any ſuch practice, unleſs the rectum ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely plugged up, ſo as to prevent the paſling of the pipe 
for the injection of a glyſter, which ſhould be given imme- 
diately with a large bag and pipe procured for the purpoſe, 
and repeated if neceſſary ; making not the leaſt doubt but this 
kubrication and ſtimulus will remove all obſtructions, and af+ 
ford every advantage that can be obtained from the favourite 
and long-ſtanding practice of RAKING. 


To 
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b prepare the GLYSTER. 


Ta xx of camomile flowers, ſweet fennel, and coriander feeds 
bruiſed, of each one ounce; carraway feeds half an ounce; 

Doil in two quarts of water till reduced to three pints ; then 
ſtrain, and add for ſolution, while hot, of Epfom ſalts two 
ounces ; and, when nearly cool enough to adminiſter, add 
of olive oil, and tincture of ſenna, commonly called Daffy's 
elixir, of each a quarter of a pint. - 


On the contrary, where the conſtitutional ſtamina does 
not prove ſo ſtrong as imagined, the bowels in a weaker 
ſtate than expeQed, or the medicines are found to irritate or 
purge more than is requiſite or defired ; and the phyſic does 
not ſet at the uſual time, (the horſe being conſequently low, 
and off his appetite) let the follow ing coRDIAL RESTRIN- 

GENT BALL be prepared and given immediately, repeating 
it in ſix or eight hours if neceſſary: 


Tak mithridate one ounce, Armenian bole, — Tabic, 

and prepared chalk (in fine powder,) each half an ounce ; 

ginger (in powder) two drachms; ſyrup of diacodium 
quantity ſufficient to make a ball. 


In three hours after let the following RESTRINGENT 
MA3H be given, properly prepared and kept occaſionally ftir- 
ring when over the fite, to prevent its burning: or this may 
be given, if neceſſary, without the ball, where the operation 
has not been fo violent as to require both. 


RESTRINGENT MASH. 


Tax two pounds of rice, and half an ounce of cinnamon, 
bruiſed to a groſs powder, and tied up looſe im a piece of 
linen, (fine enough to prevent its paſſing through); boil in 
five quarts of water till reduced to the conſiſtence of a 
maſh : take out the cinnamon, and ſtir in a quart of ground 
oatmeal, and let it be placed in the manger when of a pro- 
per warmth. This may be repeated if neceſffary. | 


It cannot be inapplicable, after thefe preſcriptions, to 
make a remark upon one obſervation of BarTLET, who 
. Teemed to think it unavoidably neceſſary to omit a deſigned 
part of His, preſcription at ſometimes on account of the ex- 
pence; but 1 muſt conteſs, in all my experience, I have ob- 
5 ; ; ſerved, 
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ſerved, and happy I am to acknowledge it to the honour of 
the ſporting world at large, I never remember to have ſeen 
an inſtance of penury, or even heſitation in the article of ex- 
pence, where a HORSE has been in pain or danger. 

Having gone through the proceſs univerſally eftabliſhed 
for getting horſes into proper condition, it becomes neceſſar) 
to proceed to the long liſt of accidents and diſeaſes to whi 


they are ſubject: and to introduce ſuch medical ſyſtem as 


(after a gradual ſucceſſion from generation to generation, and 
from grandſire to grandſon, in the old ſtyle) has at length 
acquired a degree of reformation and approbation, by the ex: 

rimental rejection of the ancient botanical practice, believed 
infallible ; and the innumerable diſcoverigs made in the world 
of medicine, by ſome of the moſt learned, judicious, and en- 
lightened characters in every part of the globe. And where 
the applications of modern invention are introduced, as much 
more adequate and applicable to the cauſe of complaint than 
the practice of former writers, the reaſon ſhall be conſtantly 
adduced, and ſupported by incontrovertible proof; why the 
preſent mode of treatment is entitled to every degree of pre- 
ference and reſpeQ. | 

Without beeoming a convert to the uſual ſtyle of dividing 
and ſubdividing chapters, caſes, and remedies, as has in ge- 
neral been the cuſtom, introducing a large proportion of ex- 
traneous matter, merely by way of ſwelling the work (as a 
compliment to the pecuniary ſenſations of the publiſher) 1 
ſhall proceed, as in many other reſpgcts, the direct contrary 
way, and contract the plan as much as the confiftency of 
circumſtances will permit, by bringing into claſſes fuch acci- 
dents or diſeaſes as bear a degree of affinity to each other, or 
come under a ſimilar mode of treatment; and ſhall likewiſe 
(as much as poſſible) diveſt each caſe and explanation of teck- 
zical terms, that every part may be the more univerſally 


comprehended. 
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spLENTS, SPAVINS, WINDGALLS, 
LAMENESS, AND STRAINS. 


SPL ENTS. 


Or which various accounts have been giyen without any 
thing ſatisfactory as to their origin or cure, except that 
ce they are hard excreſcences of different ſhapes and fizes on 
tc the ſhank bone, which often diſappear of themſelves; 
that © they are not dangerous but when ſituated near the 
« joints, or appear very large upon the back part of the 
* bone, and preſs againſt the back finew.” All this is moſt 
certainly true, and generally believed to be ſo. Now let us 
remark what follows as directions for cure: © That the 
* hair is to be ſhaved, the part to be rubbed with a round 
« ſtick till it is almoft raw, and then touched with oi of ori ga- 
& mum, ſublimate, arſenic, or oil of vitriol.”” You are then told 
« theſe may produce an ulcer, a rottenneſs of the bone, and, 
hen cured, an ugly ſcar !“ Another ſays © it is to be 
* ſoundly rubbed with the handle of a hammer, till it is ſo 
« much bruifed as to bring on an' impoſthume, and con- 
* quent ſuppuration or diſcharge of matter!” And there can 
be no doubt but this is rubbing it found!y with the impoſt- 
hume for a witneſs / 

Another tells you © they are to be deſtroyed with actual 
& cauteries, or flat inſtruments of iron, made red hot, and 
c applied to the ſplents, placing a piece of the rind of bacon 
between, with the fat ſide outwards; and, having a ſecond 
« jron heating alternately with the firſt, the operation is to be 
« repeated till the ſplent is diſſolved.” To theſe, in caſe of 
failure, they acknowledge the neceſſary aid of . bliſtering, 

| | . Fring, 
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ing, &c. &c. Now, upon a candid- inveſtigation: of this 
accumulated variety of opinions, we-ſhall find them amount 
to a verification of an obſervation not long ſince made; a pal- 
try practice of ſwelling their writings at the expenſe of a 
reader's UNDERSTANDING as well as his pURSE. From 
circumſtances the moſt predominant it abſolutely appears that 
neither of the authors here quoted (notwithſtanding the de- 
gree of eſtimation they may be held in) gave himſelf time, 
even for a moment, to conſider the nature of the ** excreſ- 
cence? he means or wiſhes to deſcribe, or the method of 
cure he may be naturally anxious to recommend. 

And this the more powerfully appears, by the ridiculons 
attempt to deſtroy what they acknowledge an apparent oſſi- 
fication, or bony ſubſtance, ſeated upon a ſolid body, under 
the integuments, without a deſtruction of the integuments 
themſelves, or a palpable injury to the component parts. But 
to bring this matter as near the truth as conjecture can juſtify, 
we will (by allowing an alternative,) take one or other for the 
fact, and draw what muſt appear a very natural and juſt 
concluſion ; that is, whether the protuberance upon any 
part of the ſhank-bone, called a Splent, is an enlargement of 
the perioſteum (or membrane covering the bone,) by anorigi- 
nal rupture of the ſmall veſſels, and the extravaſated fluid 
collected and become indurated by time; or, a callefity origi- 
nally formed upon the bone (as hinted by GIBSON) and be- 
coming oſſified, conſtitutes a bony ſubſtance, ſeeminga deform- 
ed part of the bone itſelf. In either caſe the only expecta- 
tion of cure without anxiety and difficulty, is to be careful in 
obſerving ſuch appearances, in their earlieſt flate ; and then 
ſeeing that frequent friction is uſed for a conſiderable time, 
twice every day, with the utmoſt force of the operator's 
hands, letting the part be well moiſtened, after each time of 
rubbing, with a proportion of the following /iniment, leaving 
a pledget of tow wet with the ſame, bound on pretty ficm 
with two yards of wide tape as a roller: " Py 


Taxs camphorated ſpirits of wine, and ſpirits of turpentine, of 
each four ounces, (a quarter of a pint.) Mix together. 


Or, 


Oil of origanum and ſpirits of turpentine, each half an ounce; 
cam phorated ſpirits of wine, two ounces.— Mix. 


When 
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Couple of ſtitches, and treating it as a ſuperficial wound; for 
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When this plan has been perſevered in for ten days or a 
fortnight, you will then be able 'to judge whether any per- 
ceptible advantage has been obtained from the force of theſe 
powerful repellents : if not, procure twoounces of the ftrong- 2 
eſt mercurial ointment, and let the ſize of a hazle nut be well of 
rubbed in upon the part aſfedted, every night and morning, 
till the whole is conſumed, uſing the roller each night, and 
taking it off in the morning. If this does not ſucceed, the 
beft and moft ſpeedy method will be the immediate extirpa- for 
tion, by making a longitudmal inciſion ( without braiſmg, 
hammering,” &c.) through the integuments, diſſecting and 
extracting the ſubſtance, completing the cure by taking up a * 


K to 


which directions will be found under that head. an 
Notwithſtanding the variety of opinions inculcated, and the 
inſtructions laid down, to obtain a radical cure, it becomes 2 


matter of doubt whether a little deliberation, previous to a wo 
raſn execution, may not prove the moſt uſeful monitor of "y 


the two; that is, if the ſplent is not productive of lame- 
neſs or diſquietude, forming no meonvemience but an exter- * 
nal appearance, whether it may not be the moſt adviſable 5 


(at any rate moſt prudent) to let it remain in its pacific ſtate — 
of inactivity, rather than provoke it to a certain degree of 

active virulence, by the premature application of 3/ifters or Tas 
burning cauſtics. This reflection renders a former obſerya- {p 
tion of greater weight, by adverting to the neceſſity of at- c. 
tacking them in their firſt ſtate of appearance; when there Sl 
is not the leaft doubt but the beforementioned early courſe 

of friction, with the mild diſſolvents and repellents, will, i Ir 


applied with care and punQuality, effe& their total oblitera- will 
tion, without any perceptible eſchar, or even the leaſt loſs of by t 


„ cont 


In reſpe@ to the auxiliaries of purging balls and diuretic pand 
drinks, ſlightly recommended by BarTLET, they form no 
part of my opinion; nor can I ſee the leaft reaſon for en- ' 
countering that expenſe and trouble, as they cannot contti- Tuff 
bute in any degree to the removal of ſuch ſubſtances, To e- bels, 
mote from the centre of action, without injuring the gene- | 
ral ſyſtem to a greater degree than adequate to any propor- 
tional local relief that can be obtained. But to reduce this 
myſterious: and technical explanation to a more ſimple ani 
leſs complex idea, BAR TLET's ſyſtem may be adopted by 
thoſe whoſe credulity can conceive that a courſe of purgi- 

tp ; tives 
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tives and diureties will contribute to the removal of corns ar 
arts from the feet or hands of the human ſpcies. 


7 S A „ 


Or theſe there are two kinds, very diſtinctly explained by 
moſt authors on the ſubject, and juſtly denominated a BLooÞd 
and BONE SPAVIN. They both take their ſeats in nearly the 
fame ſituation, and proceed from the following cauſes—a 
BLOOD SPAVIN 1s a preternatural enlargement of the vein 
running on the infide the hough, and by the accumulated 
fluid forms a ſwelling that is pliant to the touch, ſubmitting 
to preſſure, becoming, in the courſe of time, productive of 
lameneſs. Theſe appearances, were they attended to in 
their infancy, would (as obſerved m the preceding article) 
immediately ſubmit to a frequent application of the follow- 
ing embrocation ; rubbing in about two table ſpoonfuls twice 
every day, and keeping on (when in the ſtable) a pledget of 
tow, wet with the fame, and confned with an elbow ban- 
dage ; that is, the elbow part of an old waiſtcoat ſleeve, 
opened and furniſhed with tape ſtrings, at equal diſtances, 
to confine it upon the part affected. 


TaxE ef ſtrong white wine vinegar four ounces ; Camphorated 
ſpirits of wine three ounces; Extract of faturn, commonly 
called Goulard's extract, one ounce. 

Shake well together at every time of uſing. 


In almoſt all caſes of ſhort ſtanding the cauſe of complaint 
will ſubmit to the power of theſe conftant applications, that, 
by their action upon the ſolids ſo reſtore their elaſticity and 
contract their circumference, as to repel the internal ex- 
panding fluid, and reduce the vein to its natural and original 


ſize. But where the defect is of long ſtanding, and will not 


ſubmit to this mode of treatment (the attempt having been 
ſufficiently perſevered in to enſure a fair probability of ſues" 


ble) the following had better be adopted. 


Tarz of cantharides (in powder) one drachm ; of olive oil two 
. vunces,-Mix together. 


- 


And let this be gradually rubbed upon the part till abſorb- 
ed by the ſeat of diſeaſe ; then place over it a piece of. flan- 
nel, and faſten on with the elbow-bandage as before deſcribed. 
In every eight-and-forty hours repeat this operation for - | 

Wee 
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week (with the ſame proportion,) which has been attended O 
with certain ſucceſs in a multiplicity of caſes, particufarſy N 
in the metropolis of Ireland, where the moſt eminent prac- re 
titioners (and very able there arc) prefer it to our general in 
method, which will be hereafter deſcribed. The great ad- 

vantage reſulting from this kind of bliſter is its immediate ac 
ſtimulus upon the parts, from which is derived a very ſpeedy tic 
and plentiful diſcharge. The hair is raiſed up, and be- Cl 
comes what is termed pen-feathered, during the efflux of * 


ſerum, in large proportion; which, ſubſiding, forms à kind 
of ſcurf, and may be all brought away in a few days by Pr 
waſhing two or three times with ſoap and water; leaving no 
ſcar or trace of external application behind. And ſurely 
this method, juſtified by ſucceſs and experience, muſt be 
+ preferable to the long-ſtanding opinion of inſtrumental extir- 
pation. As for inſtance, an inciſion is to be made through 
the ſkin, of ſufficient length to admit of the vein's being 
taken up, above and below the enlargement, by paſſing a 
crooked needle, furniſhed with a, wax thread, underneath 
the vein, making the ligatures at the parts moſt applicable 
to the extirpation intended. Should any inflammation or 


, extreme ſwelling attend the parts after operation, warm 0 

fomentations and mild poultices muſt be made uſe of till - 

they ſubſide ; after which the wound muſt be treated with f 
digeſtves till the exuberance is ſloughed off with the dreſſ- 
ings, and the cicatrization, or ſkinning over, is accomp- # 1 
liſhed, as in the caſe of abſceſſes and wounds, will be kh t 
treated of hereafter, when we come to that claſs. =, 
Every degree of information, obſervation, and experi- 2M 
mental inveſtigation, defines a BONE SPAVIN to be exactly ks 
in a greater degree behind what a SPLENT is acknowledged . ſt 
to be before; formed nearly by the ſame means, fed nearly Tp t. 
in the ſame manner, differing only in its critical ſituation; 4 ſh 
- which, from a contiguity to the joints, and ligamentary ap- 5 ot 
pendages, becomes ſo much the more an object of 775 fr 
and attention, to avoid the certain impediment of lad g th 


neſs, which will in time inevitably enſue, if not pre rus 
by reduction or extirpation. Much adyiee, and many is 
rections, might here be obtruded of Bliftering, firing, . 
but they all come ſo immediately within the department of 
the OPERATIVE FARRIER, that further animadverſion up- 
on the ſubje@ will be totally foreign to the preſent inten- 
tion—one obſervation and recommendation only excepted, 
viz, the neceſſity, in operations, of applying bo oc 


* * 
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of EMINENCE, whoſe judgment and execution will require 
no greater pecuniary compenſation than thoſe whoſe compa- 
rative abilities entitle them to no more than a manual aſſiſtance 
in furniſhing the apparatus. 

Previous to the diſmiſſion of this article, I ſhall, for the 
accommodation of thoſe who have never ſeen the publica- 
tion, introduce the directions given by Os RR for the 
cure, as they literally appear in a tract of his committed 
to public inſpection about five and twenty years ago; but, 
believe I may venture to affirm, the elaborate operation 
procured very few converts to the practice. 

« Firſt clip the hair from the diſeaſed part; make ſe- 
veral punctures on the ſame, through the ſkin, with a 
«. ſharp-pointed inſtrument : make a longitudinal inciſion 
„through the ſkin, above the diſeaſed part, about the 
“ middle thereof: there introduce a cornet, and dilate the 
«* ſkin with it as far as the ſwelling reaches. Make ano- 
ther ſmaller longitudinal inciſion, through the ſkin, below 
the ſwelled part, directly oppoſite to the wound above: 
in doing which, your probe introduced at top will di- 
rect you.—At the ſuperior wound a cauſtic wrapped up 
in a piece of lint is to be introduced, and there left. The 
* cauſtic diſſolved is carried off by the inferior wound, the 
* whole is directly to be covered with a warm adheſive charge, 
* and this is the whole of the operation.—The cauſtic thus 
introduced under the ſkin acts both ways, namely, on 
* the membrane underneath it, and the outer tegument 
* upon it. Thus the membrane, outer tegument, and the 
* charge, throw themſelves off together, and the diſeaſed 
* or ſwelled part becomes fair and ſmooth. The horſe 


© ſhould be turned ont, or kept in a looſe ſtable; and if 


* the charge comes off before the wound is well, another 
* ſhould be immediately applied. But in ſpite of this, and all 
other methods uſed for this diſorder, the horſe will very 
* frequently remain full as lame as he was before, although 
the appearance of the diſeaſe is removed: the reaſon of 
which is, that the perioſteum only is ſometimes diſeaſ- 
= 1 at other times the bone itſelf, and its cellular part. 
Vet [ dare ſay there is not one farrier in this kingdom 


but has an infallible and certain cure for theſe diſorders.” 
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© 
WINDGALLS. | S 
Anz thoſe prominenees ſituate on both fides the tendons 0 


(commonly called the back ſinews) above the fetloek joints 40 
on the forelegs, and not unfrequently upon the hind- legs eq 
likewiſe. They are much larger on ſome harſes than others; * 
and as they never appear but upon thoſe that have been con- off 
ſtantly worked too young, or - proportionably overwork- pe: 
ed when older, the cauſe will be the more readily explained. viſe 
For the tendons, by their perpetual action in conſtant la- 
bour, are ſo preternaturally extended, that ſome of the wh; 
fibres of which the aggregate is compoſed, are, by ſuch « ( 


extenſion, actually ruptured or broken; from the mouths 42 3 
of which (minute as they are) ooze a very trifling portion « þ 
of ſerum, or fluid, which, when extravaſated, forms a « 0 


gelatinous ſubſtance ; and, combining itſelf with the includ- 4 „ 
ed air, becomes, to external appearance, a kind of bladder this 
between the tendon and integuments. 

This being the exact ſyſtem of principle and adion that 
conſtitutes the cauſe, we proceed to the received notion (and 
our own opinion) of cure. Perhaps it may not be thought 
intruſive or inapplicable firſt to introduce a few words upon 
the ſubject of prevention, which will convey a much ſtrong- 
er proof of judgment in the rider than any ſubſequent 
advice that can poſſibly be offered on the part of the 
FARRIER; that is, no more than to recommend it to every 
man in the poſſeſſion of a good horſe to refle& a little upon 
the nature of his own ſuperiority, that it is but remporary, 
and of fleeting duration; to ruminate upon this cireum- 
ſtance in the career of his journey, and, feeling proportion- 
ally for the animal who bears his burthen, take no more of 
his ſtrength in the field, or upon the road, than Nature 
intended or prudence may dictate. 

For ſo beautiful a beaſt, conſtituting almoſt the 
point of every good, (whether in pleaſure or profit,) is Se. 
tamly entitled to the utmoſt exertion of tenderneſs and 
manity. And I will venture to affirm that no man, | 
line of conduct is regulated by the principles of unſullied 
rectitude (or whoſe heart is open to thoſe finer feelings that 
are even in enjoyment or poſſeſſion a gratification,) ever did 
or ever will, after a chaſe or journey, indulge the calls of 


appetite till the partner of his pleaſure, or the * 
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of his labour, has had every attention paid to his wants; 
which Nature has formed equally numerous and neceſlary 
with thoſe of his (often unnatural) RIDER. 

The frequent boaſting of every unfeeling puppy who has 


3 rode thirty or forty miles in © ſo-many hours and ſo many 
s « minutes, without baiting,” and other equeſtrian exploits, 
$ equally wonderful, leaving the jaded object of his perſecu- 
3 tion to the affected diligence of idle grooms or drunken 
„ oſtlers, not only accounts, in a variety of caſes, for the ap- 
(- pearance of windga!ls, but for very many of the long liſt of 
d. diſeaſes upon which we proceed to expatiate. 

a- But from this digreſſion we return to the cure, reſpeQi 

he which various opinions have been promulgated : “ vinegar, 
ch « or verjuice, and bandage; red wine lees; curriers' ſnav- 
bs « ings wetted with vinegar;“ and, laitly, © opened with a 


« knife, a fleam, or a cobbler's awl, and apply to the 
« orifice a plaſter of roſin, pitch, maſtic, oil of bays, and 
„ white of egg.” I ſhall not add a ſingle obſervation upon 
this moſt curious plaſter, or wonderful arcanum of variet 

but declare I have ſeen but very few inſtances of a perfe& 
cure by any means. For whether a temporary completion 


ind has been obtained by repellents, bliſtering, perforation, or reſt, 
rht a repetition of the ordinary work has ſoon produced a re- 
200 petition: of the defect. It is a conſolation, however, to be 
Ng- informed that, in moſt horſes, no lameneſs is produced by 


this appearance; and the only inconvenience it conſtitutes, 
is the diſagreeable effect upon the eye (and indeed no incon- 
falerable one upon the pocket )} when the horſe comes to be 
ſold, Windgalls are always very much enlarged after ſe- 


ary, vere work, and again reduced by exerciſe and friction, or 
m- ſubſtantial: rubbing down in the ſtable. And this circum- 
on- ſtance is mentioned only to corroborate the thefts advanced 
e of Wl to eſtabliſh their origin. 


Although a total eradication is but ſeldom experienced, 
it will be neceſſary to introduce the moſt approved and ra- 
tional methods now in practice to obtain the deſirable ob- 
Jett of relief; and this can be effected only by rarefactian, re- 


pulfron, and hanidage : to promote the intentional operations 
of which 


Tax oil of origanum and ſpirits of turpentine each half an 


ounce z 


Camphorated ſpirits of wine one ounce.—Mix well together: 


--. 
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And with a ſmall portion of tow ſufficiently moiſten the 
_ tumours twice every day, leaving a pledget wet upon each t 
and immediately upon the centre fix a ciroular piece of lead 
about the thickneſs and ci-cumference of a half-crown-piece, 
binding it down with a roller of wide tape or linen, nearl or 
quite three yards long, and continue this method for a fort- 
night at leaſt without omiſſion ; to which treatment (if not 
of too long ſtanding) they may perhaps luckily ſubmit : but 
ſhould that not happen, and it 1s determined to attempt a 
cure by perforation, which operation is ſimple, and may be 
eaſily performed, the inciſion ſhould be made with a ſtrong 
abſceſs lancet, or biſtory, and be performed in a ſingle mo- 
tion, by elevating or raiſing the inſtrument from the moment 
of penetration at the lower part of the ſwelling. The con- 
fined gelatinous matter, and cyſt or bag, being perfectly ex- 
tracted, prevent its becoming a wound by bringing the edges 
in eontact; and dreſs with a pledget of lint or tow plenti- 
fully impregnated with Traumatic, (or Priar's Balſam,) and 
bandage as before. In moſt caſes the cicatrix will form, and 
the part heal without farther trouble: on the contrary, 
ſhould any diſcharge of matter come on, or temporary in- 
flammation enſue, dreſs as directed when we come to the 
treatment of wouNDs. 
In this caſe it will be but candid to point out the probable 
difficulties that may occur in ſuch earneſt attempt to obtain a 
radical extirpation; for, notwithſtanding the theoretical 
plauſibility of this ſyſtem, ſome inconveniencies. may poſſibly 
occur, and a ſatisfactory cure not enſue; in ſuch inſtance 
the remedy will moſt affuredly prove worſe than the diſeaſe, 
and there can be no doubt but a prudent or compaſſionate 
man will much rather ſubmit to a flight and almoſt inſignih- 
cant inconvenience, than encounter by the attempt 8 an evil ot 
much greater magnitude. 
Should, by any miſmanagement in the . or want 
of dexterity in the operator, the tendon be at all injured 
lameneſs may be the inevitable conſequence 3 ſhould the 
edges of the ſeparated parts not diſplay a tendency to union 
but, on the contrary, become diſpoſed to foulneſs, engen. 
dering fungus, it may degenerate to a fiſtulous wound, and be 
ultimately productive of infinite trouble and conſiderable ex- 
pence. Theſe attendant evils upon the experiment thus 
pointed out and taken into conſideration, it will then becom 
worthy the attention of the owner, whether the gentler me: 
thods of cure before preſcribed, with every poſlible * 


* 


reſt, (and when uſed, that uſe exceedingly 1 will 
not prove the moſt advantageous and leaſt dangerous ſyſtem 
that can be purſued to effect the deſired purpoſe. 


LAMENESS 


Is a ſubje& of ſo much univerſality, in fact an event ariſ- 
ing from ſuch a' variety of cauſes, that it can never be 
thought inapplicable to enumerate the moſt probable from 
which ſuch defect may be occaſioned ; thereby exciting a 
proper degree of inveſtigation, aſcertaining to a certainty by 
theſe means what very frequently, from want of care, accu- 
racy, and attention, in the examination, is fixed erroneouſly 
on an improper part, or attributed to a wrong cauſe, as a 
mere matter of opinion, and conſequently liable to the full 
force of injudicious or inconſiſtent treatment, with its long 
train of inconveniencies. | 

Excluſive of the diſtin kind of lameneſs proceeding from 
STRAINS, very different degrees may be occaſioned by 
BLOWS or BRUISES upon particular parts; ſplents, ſpavins, 
wind-galls, thruſh, ringbone, quittor, and a variety of ad- 
ditional cauſes that have already, or will be hereafter ſuffi- 
ciently explgined under their different heads, and the moſt 
expeditious” and efficacious method of cure pointed out. 
Lameneſs from wounds or injuries ſuſtained by ſboeing, come 
ſo immediately and properly under the inſpection of the 
OPERATIVE FARRIER, that the leaſt enlargement upon 
thoſe ſubje&s here might be very juſtly conſidered a matter 
of ſuperfluity. | 

I ſhall therefore advert to that peculiar kind of lameneſs, 
produced in general by the inattention or inkumanity of the 
owner; which, unattended to in its firſt ſtate, (and the ori- 
ginal cauſe continued) enſures to a certainty, the annual de- 
ſtruction of many of the moſt ſerviceable horſes in the king- 


dom. I allude, in this deſcription, to ſuch lameneſs, or ra- 


ther univerſal debilitation of the legs and feet, as is the pal- 
pable effect of too conſtant labour without the leait reſt or in- 
termiſſion. | 

By inceſſant labour, I mean to be underſtood that diurnal 
routine of ſlavery through the ſeverities of every ſeafon, 
whether the bad reads; froft and ſnow of winter, or the fultry 
heat, burning ſands, and fiinty roads in ſummer, without a lite- 
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ral or relative conſideration to the neceſſary, and indeed in- 
diſpenſable article of REST. 

This perpetual drudgery a horſe of ſpirit and bottom will 
(from the inſtinctive power of emulation) bear up again} 
with almoſt incredible fortitude, particularly, if well ſupplied 
with a ſufficiency of hay and corn; but the repeated ſtruggles 
and efforts of Nature being at length totally ſubdued by the 
extremity of fatigue, ſhe is compelled to fink under the bur- 
then of inhuman perſecution, and a general inability or univer- 
ſal lameneſs becomes the inevitable conſequence. The cauſe 
requires but very little animadverſion for the purpoſe of ei- 
ther explanation or comprehenſion, as it may be with trifling 
attention and refleQion univerſally underſtood ; for the tendons, 
by tkeir almoſt perpetual extenſion, and contraction (without 
the leaft portion of reſt or inaction to reſtore their tone and 
elaſticity) become ſo extremely relaxed, as to be rendered 
not only totally inadequate to the purpoſes of motion and 
ſtexibility for which they were formed, but to produce a ge- 
neral tenſion upon all the ſurrounding parts. The legs be- 
come full, round, inflamed, and exceedingly painful ; the 
horſe alternately eaſing one leg or the other, when ſtanding; 
which he is obſerved to do as little as poſſible, except when 
up for the purpoſe of feeding. This kind of lameneſs remains 
in general little attended to, tilt by a too conſtant repetiticn 
of the cauſe, the horſe is ſo far diſabled, that his daily labour 
becomes a work of miſery ; inadequate to the rapidity of 
motion or action required, he is rode or driven, till (ſinking 
under the burthen,) with repeated falls, broken knees, and a 

' perſeverance in perpetual drudgery, he is literally brought to 
4e aſtand ſtill,“ and rendered unfit for every purpoſe but the 
cart ; where they are too frequently obſerved dying wretched 

martyrs to the horrid combination, or rather joint effect, of 
HARD WORK, WHIPCORD, and POVERTY. 

. To avert this calamity from ſo deſervedly great and uni- 
verſal favourite of mankind, is a duty incumbent upon every 
individual, who (prompted by his reflections, becomes con- 
ſcious of the uncertainty of his own ſtate, and the admirable 
ſervices of this dependant,) wiſhes by a contribution of his 

% endeavours, however diſpropertionate, to render himſelf of 
ſome utility to that ſociety of which he conſtitutes a member. 
This conſideration, blenced with a perfect knowledge of the 
various, not to add almoſt inexpreſſible, ſufferings of an ani- 
mal ſo truly valuable, firſt rouſed me from the lethargy of 


oblivion, and prompted me to undertake a taſk of reforma- 
tion, 
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tion, which (diveſted of every perſonal paltry idea of ambi- 
tion) I ſhould have been far happier to have ſeen from an 
abler hand, and more extenſive abilities. Whatever might 
have been my original ſuſpenſe, I am now juſtified in making 
confeſſion, ſuch portion of diffidence is in a great degree 
obliterated; the foſtering hand of public favour having re- 
moved every doubt, rendered every conſolation, and I muſt 
ever conſider it one of the moſt fortunate occurrences of my 
life, that I have been enabled to mitigate the 1 inconveniences 
of ſo general a want by the preſent publication. 

From this ſentimental digreſſion, it will be thought pru- 
dent to advert to the caſe in queſtion. It is therefore (even 
in the firſt inſtance) moſt earneſtly recommended to let every 
horſe have ſuch proportion of reſt from his daily employ- 
ment or purpoſes as nature evidently ſtands in need of. That 
invariable rule will prove a practice highly advantageous to 
the proprictor, for he may be then experimentally convinced 
prevention 15 ever preferable to a cure, by precluding its ne- 
ceſſity. But when ſuch failure is perceived, every kind of 


work ſhould be inſtantly ſet aſide, if the leaſt defire is indulg- 


cd to reſtore the horſe to his former ſtate of purity or perfecti- 
en. Such defect being attended to in proper time, moderate 
reſtringent applications, with a looſe ſtable, if in winter, or 
a ſimilar method, with turning out in ſummer, will, in a ſhort 


time, generally reſtore the tone of the whole ſyſtem affected 
y theſe means. In this claſs of medicine the following is 


entitled to the preference: 


Tax rectified ſpirits of wine one pint ; 
Camphor two ounces ; 


Beſt vinegar half a pint. 


Leet the camphor be totally diſſolved in the ſpirits before 


the vinegar is added, which being ſhaken well together, the 
parts affected muſt be properly and patiently bathed with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity every night and morning, till the hole is 
conſumed, leaving that grand ſpecific, xs, to crown this 
prelude with ſucceſs. 

This treatment may ſuffice when taken in its early, ſtate, 
but where the evil has been ſuffered to increaſe, and accu- 
mulateto a certain degree of lameneſs, attended with viſible 
tenſion, inflammation, and extreme pain, as before deſcribed, 
let the above embrocation be uſed as there directed, it being 
a proper preparative to the following ſtimulative application, 
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which will moſt certainly and infallibly effect the cure, if the 


inſtructions here laid down are ſtrictly adhered to. 


Tart cantharides (in powder) three drachms ; 
Oil of olives fix ounces ; - 
*» irits of turpentine two-ounces. 
x the Spaniſh flies with the olive oil, then add'the turpentine, 


Half of this compoſition to be well rubbed into the fore- 
legs, and'the other half in four-and-twenty hours after, tak- 
ing care to employ proper time in each operation; rubbing 
in a ſmall quantity at once, and continuing ſo to do by mo- 
derate friction, till the portion preſcribed is abſorbed by the 
ſeat of diſeaſe. After which proceſs the halter muſt be ſhort- 
ened, or the parts covered, ſo as to prevent a probability of 
the effects being deſtroyed by the natural exertions of the 
horſe, when finding himſelf, diſagreeably affected by the ſti- 
mulus of the application. In three or four days after which 
he ſhould be turned out and left to enjoy the advantage of 
| gentle mation for a length of time, adapted to the original 
cauſe and preſent ſeverity of complaint. If a radical cure is 
anxiouſly defired or meant to be promoted, prudence will rea- 
dily point out the confiſtency of a three months run, when a 
horſe may be expected to come into hand perfectly ſound, 
and as ſuch (no: ſymptoms appearing to indicate the contrary) 
may be got into proper * as direQed under that 
head. 

There are undoubtedly ny who, from different mc: 
tives of intereſt or impatience, will not permit ſo long a reſpite 
from buſineſs or- pleaſure, let what may prove the conſe- 
quence ; notwithſtanding which I ſhall preſume to introduce 
my farther advice, and recommend it moſt ſtrenuouſly to 
ſuch owners as have horſes in this predicament, to extend 
their lenity for ſix weeks at leaſt in the former caſe, and two 
months in the latter, leſt, by an almoſt immediate relapſe, 
they may have reaſon to repent their faly or impatience. 


SI TRAINS 


Axx a part of this treatiſe to which ſuch frequent appli- 
cation will be made for information, that they cannot be too 
accurately explained for the purpoſe of being well underſtood. 
And as I would much rather appeal to the taſte and eritical 
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inquiries of the intelligent and enlightened reader than the 
caprice of the prejudiced vulgar, I ſhall be more anxious to 
obtain the approbation of the judicious by a minute and ex- 
planatory inveſtigation, than the ſanction of the multitude by 
ſuch a ſuperficial account as would beſt come into compact 
with the ſtandard of their comprehenſion. 

Previous to farther animadverſion, it becomes unavoida- 
bly neceſſary to combat the promulgated opinion of Os uxx, 
who, in his remarks, ventures an aſſertion that “ tendons 
« are unelaſtic bodies,” though, in the very ſame page (and 
frequently after,) he ſays, © the tendon is often elongated. 
« andftrained.”—How this writer, or his readers, could re- 
concile ſuch palpable abſurdity and contradiction, I am at a 
loſs to conceive z or how a tendon can be elongated, that has 
no elaſticity, T am yet to learn. Nor does the introduction of 
this obſervation prove of greater utility than to eorroborate 
the propriety of my former remarks upon the fingularity of 
ANCIENT practice and MODERN publications. 

To underſtand this ſubject clearly, it is rmavoidably ne- 
ceſſary to be informed not only of the cauſes from which 
ſuch complaints proceed, but the parts that conſtitute the 
ſeat of diſeaſe itſelf. To acquire which let it be obſerved 
STRAINS are of two ſorts, the one originating in the liga- 
mentary parts, by which the different joints are preſerved in 
contact; the other by a relaxation of the muſcles, or tendons, 
whoſe purpoſe are the direct office of motion. Hence it is 
that the farrier and groom are ſo frequently at aloſs for their 
definition or explanation of any particular lameneſs, fixing it 
by conjecture upon any part [attributmg it to any cauſe) but 
the right; and to this they are ſeldom directed by any men- 
tal information, poſſeſſing a very barren conception of the 
ſtructure of parts, their purpoſes, or appropriations. The 
muſcles or tendons (by farriers generally termed ſinews) are 
ſtrong elaſtic ſubſtances, compoſed of innumerable threads or 
fibres, poſſeſſing the properties of extenſion and contraction 
to a certain degree, beyond which their flexibility or elaſtici- 
ty cannot be extended without palpable injury, and certain 
lameneſs ; for, by overſtraining, their elaſtic quality (or af- 
finity to catgut) is in a great meaſure deſtroyed in propor- 
tion to the injury ſuſtained. ' To render this idea ſo clear 
that it eannot be miſunderſtood, let us ſuppoſe that a horſe 
is going at his rate, and in ſo doing his toe covers a promi- 
nence, or the edge of one, where the heel has no ſupport, 


it conſequently extends the tendons beyond the diſtance af- 
forded 
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forded by nature, and inſtantly conſtitutes what is called a 


letting down of the back ſinews, a circumſtance that con- 
ſtantly happens upon the turf in running for a heat, and the 
Horſe is then ſaid to have been © broken down.” 

This being ſuppoſed to have happened, the principal indi- 
cation of cure will immediately ſtrike every reader, ſo far as 
the gradual contraction and tone of the tendon is concerned; 
but the previous and inſtantaneous conſideration will be to 


prevent, as much as poſſible, any conſequent inflammation 


that may fall upon the part. To which end take away, ſo 
ſoon as convenient after the injury is ſuſtained, a proportion 
of blood adequate to the ſtate and ſtrength of the ſubjeQ from 
a vein as contiguous to the part affected as may be conſiſt- 
ent ; and as your ſucceſs will in a great degree depend upon 
the earlieſt applications, procure a quart of the beſt white 
wine vinegar, or very ſtrong verjuice ; and, after making it 
hot over the fire, add two cunces of the extract of Saturn; 
and with this foment the leg every night and morning, ban- 
daging the part with à broad roller of a ſufficient length, 


ſtraining it pretty firm. After uſing this ſomentation for two 


nights and mornings, begin with the following embrocation ; 
and let two or three table ſpoonfuls be gently and gradually 
rubbed into the affected part every night and morning, never 
omitting the uſe of the bandage tolerably firm. 


Taxe of Barbadoes tar and ſpirits of turpentine each twa 
ounces. 
Opodeldoc four ounces.— Mix well together and keep ſtop- 


ped. 


Previous to the uſe of this, ſhould any degree of inflam- 
mation have been productive of ſwelling, a poultice may 
be applied twice a day, prepared with a proper quantity of 
oatmeal, rendered of a neceſſary conſiſtence, with a ſtrong 
deooction of wormwood and camomile (boiling a large hand- 
ful of each in three pints of water and ſtraining off ;) this, 
by its emollient tendency, will contribute to the early reduction 
of the inflammation, without a farther relaxation of the tendi- 
nous parts: but the poultice muſt be immediately diſcontinued 
ſo ſoon as the ſwelling ſubſides, and the embrocation taken into 
uſe, as above directed. To this very conſtant application muſt 
be added ref? : too much ſtreſs cannot be laid upon this moſt 
predominant and neceſſary article z from which the greater 
good muſt certainly reſult. To the want of patience and 
mvy- only it is to be 3 that ſuch an infinite 

number 
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number of fine horſes have been ſtaked to the burning cautery 
that, with proper time in the field, would have been as 
certainly ſaved from the heat of the iron. And it is no leſs 
aſtoniſhing that, in the preſent age of equeſtrian ſagacity 

and penetration, few can be found whoſe reaſon will ſuſfi- 
ciently demonſtrate the abſolute neceſſity of time and reſt to 
reſtore the tone of a relaxed muſcle or tendon; a ſyſtem of 
knowledge as clear as any mechanical principle that can be 
produced. When the horſe has continued in the ftable, un- 
der the treatment here mentioned, for a fortnight, he ſhould, 
if in winter, have his liberty in a large ſtable or barn where he 
will, by a natural attention to his own eaſe and ſafety, (un- 
leſs hurried, driven, or difturbed, which ſhould be prevent- 
ed) ſufficiently guard the injured part. On the contrary, if 
in the ſummer he ſhould be turned into a paſture alone, 
and at a diſtance from other horſes, where he cannot, by 
their neighing, be excited to any exertion of ſpirit or ex- 
travagance, that may occaſion a relapſe. But, in either 
caſe, if the enlargement of the part (that generally attends) 
does not ſubſide, and the lameneſs bear viſible marks of 
amendment, ſo ſoon as may reaſonably be expected, take 
the horſeupand immediately apply the following liguid bk fer : 


Tate Spaniſh flies (in powder) two drachms ; euphorbium 
and oil of origanum, each one drachm ; corrofive fubli. 
mate (in powder) half a drachm ; olive oil, four ounces.— 
Mix well together. 


This muſt be deliberately and gradually rubbed over the 
whole part for at leaſt half an hour, letting it be entirely 
abſorbed by the ſeat of pain if poſſible; then cover it with 
a woollen bandage, and ſhorten the halter to prevent its be- 
ing forced off: the ceremony and effect of this kind of ap- 
plication is before deſcribed under the article of bload ſpawn, 
At the expiration of three or four days he ſhould be turned 
out, and not have even a halter upon him for ſix weeks, or 
two months, at leaſt: and, however ſound he may ſeem to 
be, his exerciſe, or work, ſhould be very gentle; firſt boil- 


ing half a pint of common ſea-ſalt in a quart, of the beſt 


and ſtrongeſt vinegar that can be procuredz"%his keep 
in a bottle in the ſtable, and let the neceſſary par parts, 
be well bathed with this re/iringent (and a very ufd ns. 


it will be found) for a quarter of an hour every ais e TWbad- - 
morning, till double the quantity has been uſed. nee. 


P 
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this practice I have ſeen the complete cure of many, with. 
out inſtantly recurring to a perpetual blemiſh by the pre- 
ſent rage of FIRING, which is in general by much too fre- 
quently adopted; and no doubt upon moſt occaſions hurried 
on by the pecuniary propenſity and dictation of the intereſted 
operator, anxious 8 diſplay his dexterity, or (as ScrRup 
" ſays) © his neweſt flouriſh,” in the operation; which when 
performed, and the horſe is turned out (as muſt be,) if 
taken up ſound, I ſhall ever attribute much more of the cure 
to that grand ſpecific, REST, than to the effect of his fire, 
Nothing can be more truly contemptible than the ridiculous 
and abſurd adoption of the ancient practice of cold charges, 
compounded of articles calculated in ſome degree to what 
they call brace the parts, it is true, but tending much more to 
form a kind of bandage by its firmneſs of adheſion, than 
medical relief by its power of penetration. And this will 
be the more readily credited when a moment's conſideration 
is afforded to the fact: for what inherent reſtringent virtues 
can be poſſeſſed by © dee's hair, Armenian bole, rye flour, or 
% oatmeal,” more than the properties of forming a cement 
(equal to a bandage) for keeping the parts in a firm and 
certain poſition, conſtituting a pompous prelude to the gene- 
ral idea of REsT. 

No one advocate for cold charges, or ſtrengthening poul- 
tices, will be confident enough to declare they retain a 
ſufficient portion of ſlimulus. to penetrate the integuments ; 
and, by their reſtringent or contracting powers, affect the 

tone or elaſticity of the relaxed tendon. If ſo I will venture 
to hazard an opinion that what efficacy they may hold in- 
dividually is entirely locked up in the maſs of compoſition, 
and forms no other merit as a corroborant than a medical 
ſubſtitute for a bandage of rollers, &c. with this exception 
only, that it bears the appearance of buſineſs, or ſagacity 
extraordinary, in the farrier and groom employed in the 
elaborate preparation ; who may prevent their loſs of time, 
and proftitution of judgment, by methods much more emi- 
nently entitled to approbation, as founded upon principles 
of reaſon, and ſenctioned by ſucceſs. The ſame obſerva- 
tions hold good in reſpect to poultices ; they never ſhould 
be applied to ſtrains but in caſes of ſwelling and inflamma- 
tion; as they can only contribute to the very reverſe of the 

general intention, by relaxing the ſyſtem they are employed 
to contract. | 8 
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can have no doubt (notwithſtanding the dictatorial man- 
ner in which inſtructions were formerly conveyed, amount- 
ing almoſt to a degree of infallibility,) but the majority of 
readers who condeſcend to ruminate at all upon the ſubjeQ, 
will inſtantly admit the great probability of receiving a 
greater portion of relief from active liquids, that, by their 
volatile and penetrative power, (aſſiſted by frequent and in- 
duſtrious application) ruſh immediately into contact with 
the ſeat of pain, than from a compound of mere ſimples 
formed into elaborate poultices or cataplaſms, that are pre- 
vented by the nature of the parts, (as the hair and thick- 
neſs of the ſkin,) from bringing ſo inactive a maſs into effect, 
with parts requiring reſtringents of much greater power 
and penetration. 

Strains in the ligamentary parts are in general occaſioned 
by ſudden jerks, ſhort turns, or ſinking in deep ground, and 
forcible exertions to get extricated. Theſe being ſituated 
at the junction of the bones, and in moſt caſes ſo covered 
with the muſcles and ſoft parts, that no great expectation of 
relief can be formed upon the efficacy of external applica- 
tion, when the ſeat of pain is unluckily ſo remote from the 
ſurface. But as thefe caſes are very frequently productive 
of internal heat, exciting ſymptomatic inflammation, waſh 
well with the following LorION three or four times every 
day, adhering ſtill _— to the article of reſt, already re- 
peatedly mentioned, and never can be ſufficiently attended 
to; remembering alſo the great utility of bandage, where 
it can be conveniently applied: 


Tax beſt white wine vinegar one pint; 
Extra& of Saturn two ounces ; 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine four ounces ; 
And rain or pond water one pint. 

Mix the extract with the camphorated ſpirits; then add the 
vinegar, ſhaking well together; and, laſtly, add the water 
for frequent uſe. | 


To enumerate the variety of ſtrains, and particulariſe the 
different ſymptoms conſtituting each, would be an endleſs 
undertaking ; ſuch information or knowledge muſt always 
depend upon judgment and attention of the operator; for 
the directions from books are always doubtful, and ſeldom 


deciſive, Nor can it be believed that different horſes land, 
in this part, or ſtrained in that, will all flep, halt, or retraut 
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in the ſame manner; if ſo, I may venture to affirm the idea 
will be frequently as lame as the horſe | . | 
To aſcertain the ſeat of diſeaſe to a certainty, the judici- 
ous inveſtigator will depend much on the yy, more on the 
TOUCH; and, if aſſiſted by obſery2tion and experience, be 
will very rarely err in the effſeQ of his judgment: for, his 
minute examination being made with a neceſſary attention to 
concurring circumſtances, he ii ſeldom fail to convey a true 
ſtate of the caſe pon almoſt every inveſtigation. 
Previous to the final diſmiſſion of this article, it may not 
be inapplicabic to introduce the compoſetion of a BLISTER in 
great eſtimation, and of a different form, calculated for 
_ thoſe who may be in ſome degree attached to the formen 
mode of practice, and indulge their doubts of the efficacy of 
the liquid bier before deſciibed. | 


Taxe of Venice turpentine and quickflver each one ounce; 
rub together in a mortar ul the quickſilver is no longer viſt 
ble; then ade i 

Of the ointment of marſhmallows and yellow digeſtive, com- 
monly called baſilicon, each two ounces ; and laſtly, 

Of cantharides (or Spaniſh fiies,) three drachms; 

Of corroſive mertury one drachm ; both in fine powder, mix- 
ing the whole well together 


A portion of this to be carefully rubbed into every part 
npon which the bliſter is required to take effect, and the re- 
mainder to be laid on as thick as judgment may diQate or the 
. caſe require, covering the whole with a piece of ſheep ot 
lambſkin leather, having a margin ſpread with ſticking dia- 
Nylon; over this may be placed any other convenient ban- 
cage, making it firm, and uſing every precaution to prevent 
irs being ſtripped off by the horſe, ſo ſoon as its ſtimulating 
power makes him ſenſible of his ſituation. . 

The operation of firing 1s ſo much the rage at preſent 
(without a relative confideration to his becoming disfigured,) 
that a ſingle obſervation on the ſubject is rendered unnecel- 
| ſary, one offer of advice only excepted, viz.— Never to 
adopt an alternative ſo truly diſagreeable and diſtreſſing till al 
the more gentle applications have repeatedly failed in effect; 

amongſt which do not let the following be omitted; 
Tax oil of wormwood one ounce ; 
Amber and origanum of each half an ounce ; 


Camphorated ſpirits of wine and opodeldoc of each fout 
2 Ounces; 


mix 
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ounces; and le: a proportion (according to the injury ſuſ- 
tained) be gently rubbed into the part twice every day. 


Or, 


Taxs extract of Saturn and camphorated ſpirits each two 
ounces; 
Opodeldoc four ounces. Mix the extract and camphorated 
ſpirits together; then add the opodeldoc, and uſe as above, 
never omitting the uſe of proper bandage. = 


In corroboration of my own remarks upon the inconſiſt- 
ency of raſhly bringing into uſe the burning cautery, I mutt 
to introduce the judiciqus opinion of Os MER upon the ope- 
ration of firing, which I ſhall quote exactly in his own 
words, from a treatiſe of his that never fell into my hands 
tilla few weeks after the original publication of this work. 
« Between the tendon and the ſkin of the leg, as nothing 
« intervenes but a thin membrane, what hand can deter- 
mine betwixt the boundaries of thoſe bodies, whoſe ap- 


4 pearance, by the heat of the iron, is made undiſtinguiſh- 


« able to the eye. Now mark the event of firing.—lf the 
fire reaches no further than the ſkin, little advantage can 
« accrue to the tendon, but the fibres of the ſkin will be- 
come contracted and leſs pliant; if the fire reaches the 
* membrane or ſheath of the tendon, ſome of its glands are 
e deſtroyed, and the tendon becomes more gr leſs frigid. If 
* the tendon be burnt the conſequence wil be ſtill worſe, 
and in either caſe the velocity of motion Sill be impeded ; 
© on all theſe occaſions the horſe ſhould be turned to graſs 
* and indulged with proper reſt, that the diſeaſed parts may 
recover their former firmneſs, tone, and ſtrength.” 


— 
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In the heels are ſo evidently children of the ſame family, 
that, not being able to reap any advantage from their ſepa- 
ration, it would be very unfair to part them. Every reader 
well knows, without information from me, that, in the 
general ſearch for cures in the books gone before upon this fub- 
je, they have been moſt plentifully furniſhed with reme- 
dies, and thoſe very conciſe too. The whole claſs, of corre- 
froes, detergents, repellents, and reſtringents, have been let 
looſe, affording ample Foop to indulge the moſt extenfive 
appetite for experiment. But modern and experimental practice 
abandons this beaten barren tract of alum, lead, vitriol, mer- 
cury, and a long liſt of inveterate poiſons, coming imme- 
diately to a rational ſyſtem founded on -common obſervation 
and longexperience. 

CRACKS and SCRATCHES, In nine caſes 0 out of every ten, 
are undoubtedly produced by negligence and a want of care in 
the SUPERINTENDENT; and not, as is too frequently ſup- 
poſed, from a bad habit, or an acrimonious ſtate of the 
blood. 

In many ſtables, (particularly where the maſter ſeldom 
rays a viſit,) ſo as the carcaſe is fleek, the feet and heels are 
left to take care of themſelves. From this circumſtance in 
ſevere weather (when the parts below the fetlock are left in 


a wet, dirty, and flovenly condition,) do theſe complaints. 


originate, evidently reſylting more from bad grooms than 


bad 
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bad habit. It is likewiſe remarkable that the mode of treat- 


ment for a century paſt has been in direct oppoſition to the Er- 
rFoRTs of NATURE, without the introduction of a ſingle at- 
tempt to co-operate in her endeavours. Inſtead of corroſive 
waſhes, detergent lotions, repelling liniments, or reſtringent 
embrocations, calculated to form rigid cr, or painful 
callsſities, I ſhall communicate, and earneſtly cecommend, a 
ſafe, ſimple, and effefual METHOD of cuRE, which I have 
never yet ſeen once fail in an experience of twenty years. 

In every twenty-four hours, but more particularly at eack 
time of the horſe's returning from the road or exerciſe, let 
the CRACKS Or SCRATCHEs be waſhed for a conſiderable 
time with foap and warm water, making a lather, and con- 
tinuing to rub them tenderly with the Juds, till they become 
pliable, and perfectly clear from every degree of ſcurf, or 


_ hardneſs at the edges, and the ſtiffened mucus, or oozing, is 


Oo? 
entirely waſhed away; then wipe very dry with a linen 


cloth, and when perfectly ſo, rub in a ſufftcient quantity of 
campharated ſpermaceti ointment : there is no doubt but they 
will ſoon ſubmit to this ſimple treatment, if regularly perſe- 
vered in. On the contrary, if in ſome days after this me- 
thod has been adopted, you perceive the RA xs to be deep, 
the diſchacge copious, and the ſmell fœtid or ſtinking, you 
may naturally conclude there is a foulneſs in the habit, or an 
acrimony in the blood, requiring rectification; in that caſe 
continue your —_— with ſoap and warm water every night 
and morning; take away a proportion of blood, according to 
the directions before given under that head, rubbing in a 
ſmall quantity of the ſtrong mercurial ointment (inſtead of the 
camphorated ſpermaceti,) adminiſtring two purging balls 
and if neceſſary afterwards a diuretic ball, every other morn- 
ing for a fortnight, as will be hereafter deſcribed, under the 
article Greaſe, when we come to that ſubject. 


I 


Commonly called “ the Running Thruſb,” is a varicous 
ſtate of the frog, which, becoming perforated in different 
parts, bears the appearance of rapid decay and rottenneſs; oc- 
caſioned by an ichorous corroſive diſcharge, frequently the 


evident effect of negle& in ſuffering the horſe to go badly 


ſhod, till the frog, by repeated bruiſes, loſes its original pro- 
perty, and becomes diſeaſed. To inattention the complaint 
is generally owing, and by ear'y care is as generally cured. 


There 
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There are undoubtedly inftances of ſuch defects being what 
are termed natural blemiſhes ; but the mode of treatment will 
be ſimilar and effective. The putrid, ragged, or rotten part 
of the frog ſhoutd be conſtantly pared away, as ſhould alſo 
the hoof that bears upon the defective parts. The bottom 
of the foot ſhould be frequently waſhed with warm water, 
particularly after coming into the ſtable ; and, when dry, 
the whole frog moiſtened lightly with tincture of myrrh, 


the following proportion: 


Cow dung, ſeven pounds; 
Vinegar and chamber-lye, of each one pint.— Mix. 


If the complaint diſplays (by its depth or fœtidity) a de- 
gree of inveteracy, aſſiſt with the following diuretic balls: 


TaxE white ſoap, eight ounces ; 

Nitre and roſin (in powder) of each three ounces; 

Camphor and oil of juniper of each three drachms; form the 
maſs into half a dozen balls, and let one be given every, or 
every other morning, as the ſtate of the caſe requires, 


But ſhould the horſe be viſibly foul, and, by his whole ap- 
pearance, indicate a tendency to fluctuating humours, from 
an impurity in the blood, a courſe of phyſic is firſt to be 
adopted, preceded by a proportionable bleeding, regulating 
both by the directions given under thoſe diſtin heads, 
Theſe inſtructions properly attended to, no doubt need be 
entertained of a perfect cure; yet it had in moſt caſes (par- 
ticularly where the defect has been ſevere, or the frog very 
much impaired) much better be fully confirmed by turning 
out to graſs for an adeguate length of time, where the ſoft- 
p neſs of the paſture may act as a natural cataplaſm promoting 
the growth of the frog to its original ſtate of ſtrength and per- 
fection. 


6-2-8 A 3 
We are told by an author of the leteſt date, what i 


with/ the animal economy, that © the blood is conveyed 
« from the heart to the extremities by the arteries and re- 
e turned by the veins; in which latter the blood i · to riſe 


« in perpendicular columns, to return their circulating fluid 
LIE from 


The feet ſhould be conſtantly ftopped with a compoſition of. 
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from the extremities, Hence ſwellings in the legs of 
« horſes may be eafily accounted for, from a partial ſtag- 
« nation of the blood and juices in the finer veſſels, where 
« the circulation is moſt languid; and eſpecially where 
« 4 want of due exerciſe, and a proper muſcular com- 
« preſſion upon the veſſels to puſh forward the returning 
« blood, and propel! the inert or half- ſtagnating fluid 
through their veſſels.” This is one reaſon (where a 
reaſon is wanting and muſt be obtained,) and is quoted 
entirely for the ſervice of thoſe who require ns ter. But, 
as many may wiſh to receive more ſatisfactory information 
upon ihe ſubject it will be neceſſary to afford it a nicer elu- 
cidation. | | 

Indeed it canrot be ſuppoſed that any reader poſſeſſing the 
ſmalleſt degree of rational conception will fall into this ri- 
ciculcus idea, and implicitly believe NATURE has perverted 
her own. laws, by appropriating to certain offices veſſels 
inadequate to the purpoſes for which they were formed. 
That the veſſels are ſmall in the extremities muſt be ac- 
:nowledged; that the contents are proportional, cannot be 
denied; theſe poſitions being admitted, it certainly ſhall 
follow the leſs the weight or ſubſtance, the leſs muſt be 
the force required to give it motion: this force 1s retained 
in the contracting power of the veſſels acting upon their 
own contents, excluſive of the aſſiſting muſcular compreſ- 
kon menticned by the author above queted, which (in the 
ſyſtem of circulation) can only prove the ſecondary con- 
ſideration, I do not mean to enter into tedious and un- 
entertaining diſquiſitions upon the laws of nature and mation, 
but hope (and naturaliy conclude) every reader will coinctde 
with me in ene opinion—that theſe veſſels are as fully ade- 
qnate to the offices aſſigned them in the extremities, as 
thoſe whoſe capacities have fixed them in the more noble 
farts. 

This truth being allowed (as by every intelligent reader 
it muſt be,) I conſider Aru totally exculpated from the 
accuſation of inſufficiency in the execution of her own laws; 
and Coubt not, in the inveſtigation of the ſubje&, we ſhall 
be able to produce more ſatisfactory reaſons for the appear- 
arc? and progreſs of this diſcaſe, than any we have yet ſeen 
offered to pnblic conſideration. 

That © a partial ſtagnation of the blood and juices in the 
* finer veſſels, where the circulation is moſt languid,” may 
and does happen, I readily admit, but by no means ſo often 
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as to conſtitute the diſeaſe we now treat of; if ſo (the et. 
tremities in moſt horſes being the ſame, as well as the cir. 
cumference or capacity of the veſſels and force of circy- 
lation,) there can be no doubt but nineteen out of ever 
twenty would be afflicted with this malady, from an © zz. 
© RR in NATURE,” that no human foreſight can prevent 
or judgment remove. 

BarTLET (who is the author before alluded to,) ſays i 
the paſſage there quoted © the horſes moſt ſubject to it ar: 
« thoſe where there is a due want of exerciſe.” In com- 
pliment to an author of merit and repute, we will admit 
this for a moment, but, the better to eſtabliſh my own 
point, I ſhall claim the privilege in making one obſervatin 
in direct oppoſition to an aſſertion that has acquired ſom: 
authority by remaining ſo long uncontradicted. And as], 
from the firſt moment of my embarkation in this treatiſe, 
have totally diſclaimed the very idea of implicit obedience 
to the diftation of thoſe who have preceded me on the ſuh- 
ject, I now come to the declaration of an opinion direQl 
oppoſite to what we have juſt quoted ; and (as no bad pre- 
lude to what is to follow) wreſt the attention of the reader 
to the following circumſtance well worthy of note.—Tha 
the horſes having the moſt regular and temperate exerciſe, 
food, air, and water, ARE the very ſubjects that are i 
general more ſeverely afflicted with this diſeaſe than an 
other, no one will attempt to diſprove. For inſtance, thoſe 
- paſſing under the denomination of ** cart horſes,” employed 
in teams, agriculture, road waggons, &c. and this circum- 
ſtance alone, if unaſſiſted with other teſtimony, would very 
much warp the opinion before- mentioned; and prove both 
the veſſels and circulation to be leſs culpable in this buſineſs 
than that writer ſeemed to imagine. 

It is a circumſtance known to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, 
that enormous quantities of hair are permitted to remain 
upon the heels of draft horſes of the above deſcription with- 
out exception; and it is in vain to expoſtulate upon the ab- 
ſurdity, by enlarging upon the heat it occaſions in ſummer, 
or the dirt and filth it harbours in winter. You are told, 
in return, © of. its utility in preventing injuries from flints, 
&« hruiſes from ſtones,” &c. this is the evident effect of in- 
ſtinctive obſtinacy and ignorance, tranſmitted from fire to 
ſen; and is one of the moſt palpable reaſons that can be 
produced for the frequent appearance and progreſs of thi 
complaint, 
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complaint, whether proceeding originally from a hidden ac- 
cumulation of external naſtineſs or internal impurity. 
As I mean however to give the explanation of this diſ- 
eaſe the face of novelty, I ſhall hint only at the impoſſibility 
of removing, from under the loads of hair juſt deſcribed, 
the quantity of dirt and extraneous matter that muſt inevi- 
tably lodge there, and continue to accumulate without 
even a probability of extirpation; and proceed to hazard 
an opinion, or perhaps a fact, that the proportion of 
ſecreted perſpirable matter, making its efforts here (as 
elſewhere) for a natural diſcharge, is obſtructed by the 
maſs or filth caked upon the ſurface, as before explained; 
and becomes, in the courſe of time, too viſcid and ſubſtan- 
dia to be again abſorbed and carried into the circulation. 
This is palpably the ſtate of the caſe, and NaTURE, ſaid 
by BARTLET to be deficient in her own office, is not ſo but 
upon compulſion ; the conſtant flow of perſpirable matter 
to the parts ſo evidently obſtructed, totally overpower 
every effort of Nature; and, from the accumulation of 
matter, the veſſels certainly become inadequate to the taik 
of conveying TREBLE the proportion for which they were 
intended: the extremities being by theſe means overloaded 
and diſtended, the contents not only become, from their 
ſtagnation, putrid and corrofrve, but at length, by their acri- 
mmious quality, perforate the integuments in a fœtid ichor ; 
and, by a peculiar ſharpneſs in its cutaneous oozing, gives a 
calloſity or hardneſs to the edges of the apertures, ſmall as 
they are, conſtituting, in this diſeaſe, a greater or leſs de- 
gree of inveteracy, according to the ſtate and temperament 
of the blood at the time of attack. 

The diſorder having once made its appearance, will, in 
its progreſs, heyond every admiſſion of doubt, be almoſt en- 
tirely regulated by the — or unfavourable ſtate of 
the habit which may now be more minutely inquired into. 
But as it appears very little amongſt horſes of the firſt or 
ſecond claſs, appropriated to either turf or field, and is 
confined chiefly to thoſe before deſcribed, or ſuch as are un- 
luckily deſtined to a hard road, and a harder maſter, fall 
in for a much greater proportion of work than cars: I 
avail myſelf of this additional obſervation to corroborate 
any former aſſertion or opinion, — that this complaint fre- 
quently originates much more in the ill humours of the groom 
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than the Hos E; to which the careleſſneſs and inaztention 
. of the maſter does not ſometimes a little contribute. 

- _ But as an ancient adage inſtructs us to believe © There 
is no rule without exeeption,” ſo I am willing to admit the 
exception, and allow that a viſcidity or tenacity in the blood 
may engender foulneſs ; and impurities may be produced by 
omitting to correct and purify acrimony on the one part, 
or a ſluggiſh coleſion on the other. Collections of matter 
may be formed, and are undoubtedly the zrForTs of xA- 
TURE to diſburden herſelf of the morbid affection: and ſhe, 
moſt wiſely, makes thoſe cfforts as remote as poſſible from 
the vital principles of action, and in the parts beſt qualified 
to bear the operation. | | 

Thus much produced to inculcate the deQrine of the 
diſeaſe, let us endeavour to eftabliſh (contrary to the cuſtom 
of a century paſt) the moſt rational and ks objectionable 
mode of obtaining relief in caſes of ſo much pain and 
trouble. So ſoon as the attack is diſcovered, or the appear- 
ance of diſeaſe is aſcertained, let blood be taken away with 
a proper reference to the directions given under that head; 
letting your quantity be proportioned to the ſize, ſtate, and 
ſtrength of your horſe; and ſo ſoon as the blood is cold, 
let an examination be made of its ſtate and proceed accord- 
ingly. If you find the BLooD is firmly coagulated with a 

; mal proportion of ſerum or liquid, that the eraſſamentum, 
or maſs, is livid, with a coat of ſize, or gelatiniſed matter, 
upon the ſurface, you may immediately conclude there is 
too great a tenacity and adheſton in the BLooOD for the 
office of circulation through the ſmaller veſſels; and that 
ſuch quality has contributed to the cauſe of obſtruction 
under which the ſubject is diſcovered to labour. If the diſ- 
eaſe ts 1n its earlieſt ſtate, and does not ſeem to indicate rapid 
frgns of inveteracy; and the horſe is not remarkably foul or 

dut of condition, it may probably ſubmit to the mildeſt me- 
thod of treatment; as for inſtance, let the parts affected be 
well waſbed twice every day with foft water made warm, 
and plentifully impregnated with ſoap, ſo as to form a ſub- 
ſtantial lather; with which every defective or offenſive ſpot 
ſhould be moſt patiently rubbed, ſo as to clear the ſurface 
of all ſcurf, ſcabs, or indurated matter; then wipe the 
parts gently dry with a linen cloth; and ſo ſoon as well 
dried, waſh where neceſſary with as much as is requiſite of 

rhe following Loriox: | 
: Take 
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Tax tincture of myrrh and camphorated ſpirits of wine, each 


one ounce; „ 
Of beſt white wine vinegar and ſpring water, each two ounces. 
Mix together; ; 


And when well dried in ſlightly rub over with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the following 01NTMENT. 


Tax of white diachylon plaſter three ounces, olive oil four 
ounces; melt together over the fire; then keep ſtirring 
till cold, and mix upon a ſtone with three drachms of the 
ſugar of lead, firſt powdered very fine in a mortar. 


And let one of the following DiuRETIC BALLS be given 
every other morning for a courſe of one dozen : but if the 
horſe is evidently groſs in habit, and foul in excrement, this 
courſe muſt be preceded by two doſes of phyſic, prepared 
according to his ſtrength and condition, from ſome of thoſe 
preſcribed under the directions for purging. See page 1 7. 


DIURETIC BALLS. 


Taxz of Caſtile, or beſt Briſtol ſoap, twelve ounces; 4 

Yellow roſin and nitre (in powder) each eight ounces; 2 

Camphire (in powder) one ounce; -/- 

Oil of juniper fix drachms; /-- 

Mix with as much firup or honey as required, and divide 
into a dozen balls, and roll up in liquorice or aniſeed 
powder. 


If the diſeaſe is farther advanced, and diſplays a palpable 
inveteracy, the parts conſiderably enlarged, and the diſ- 
charge both fœtid in itſelf and copious in quantity (the Sh 
being as before deſcribed,) bleed again in four or five days; 
giving in two days, or three at moſt, one of the puRGING 
BALL3, adding of mercurius dzlcis (commonly called calo- 
mel) two drachms; working it off as before deſcribed, and 
uſing every precaution to avoid cold: at the expiration of 
four or five clear days repeat the purging ball, adding or 
diminiſhing (that is changing the number,) ſo as to render 
it effectual in reſpe& to ſtrength. In three days after the 
ſetting of which ſecond doſe- begin a courſe of the above 
DIURETIC BALLS, and let one be given every morning for a 
fortnight, three weeks, or a month, as may be found ne- 
celſary, The waſhing with the ſolution of ſoap in warm 
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water to be regularly and ſubſtantially repeated twice every 
day; the parts to be fomented after each waſhing with flar- 
nels dipped in a hot decoction of camomile, wormwood, mar ſþ- 
mall>ws, and roſemary, for a quarter of an hour or more; 
and this to be followed, if neceſſary, by the application of 
a POULTICE prepared with equal parts of ryemeal and cat- 
meal; with garlic and white lily root, of each two ounces; 
both beat to a paſte, and all mixed together to a proper 
conſiſtence, with a part of the decoction prepared for the 
ſomentation; and then ſtir in a quarter of a pound of lara, 
and apply as warm as may be with ſafety. 

On the contrafy, if circumſtances ſhould not be ſo ſevere 
as to require the pultice, the following 0INTMENT may be 
plentifully applied after the fomentation (when rubbed dry;) 
or, in worſe caſes when the poultice is left off: 


Tax® ointment of elder four ounces; 
Camphire, powdered and mollified with a little olive oil, fix 


_ drachms; 
Of liquid laudanum and extract of Saturn, each two drachms; 
Mix well together, and keep cloſe ſtopped for uſe. 


But when the caſe is ſo,obftinate as to bear no ſigns of 
| ſubmiſſion either in a reduction of the diſcharge, or a de- 
_ creaſe of the ſwelling, let longitudinal and tranſverſe ſca- 

rifications be made ſuperficially with a fleam, in number 
and diſtance proportioned to the diftenſion of the parts, (or 
inveteracy of appearance,) ſo as to enſure a plentiful diſ- 
charge of blood and fanies. Immediately after the diſcharge 
apply a poultice very warm, and ſufficiently large to cover 
all the parts compounded of the following ingredients: | 


FaLE of coarſe brown bread and boiled turnips equal parts; 

| and maſh well over the fire; adding a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſtale ſtrong beer to give it a proper conſiſtence; 
and ſtir in of beſt flour of muſtard one ounce, turpen- 
tine two ounces, linſeed powder three ounces, and 
lard = ounces, or ſufficient to keep it from getting 
too ſtiff. 


This muft be continued night and morning till a change 
in appearance renders a variation in treatment neceſſary, re- 
gulating the uſe of purgatives or diuretics by the face of the 
diſeaſe, and the diſcretion' of the preſcriber, farrier, or 
groom; adopting ſuch choice of the various methods pointed 
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out as may rationally appear maſt applicable to the ſtate and 
changes of the ſubject. During tlie whole progreſs of cure 
ſuch proportion of gentle motion, or exerciſe ſhould be adopted 
as the nature and circumſtances of the diſeaſe will bear: and 
the horſe, if at a proper ſeaſon of the year be turned out 
to enjoy the advantages of gradual and voluntary metion, 
ſo ſoon as his eſtate will admit, firſt obſerving however 
mild eor ſevere this diſeaſe may have been. So ſoo: as 
the diſcharge has declined, its fœtidity (or offenſive ſmell) 
is ſubdued, and the ſwelling totally ſubſided, the cure may 
be compleated by well waſbing the parts with equal propor- 
tions of ſoap lees and good vinegar, once every day, occaſi- 
onally moiſtening with a ſmall quantity of the ointment be- 
fore mentioned, compounded of diachylon plaſter, olive oil, 
and ſugar of lead, page 51. | 

Having treated largely upon that degree of foulneſs term- 
ed GREASE, originating in a palpable combination of ne- 
glect and naſtineſs, ſtrengthened by internal groſſneſs and 
viſcidity of blood, with the various methods of treatment 
adapted to each diftin&t ſtage of diſeaſe, let us revert to the 
ſame diſeaſe, formed by a very diſtin and ſeparate cauſe, 
where, from the kind of horſe and the care conftantly 
taken, we are inftantly convinced it muſt ariſe from an acri- 
monious ſtate of the blood and juices, or an hereditary re- 
tention or taint from $IRE or DAM. 

In this cafe the firſt ſtep to cure muſt be the ſame as 
with the other; that is, bleed to a proper quantity, accord- + 
ing to the ſtate of your ſubject: if he is full of fleſh, ig 
in condition, and had no forced evacuations for a length of 
time, take ſufficient-in proportion to ſtrength: if the ſymp- 
toms are powerful and threaten obſtinacy, give him a couple 
of the following ypuRG1NG BALL3 fix days a part. The 
management being ſtrictly regulated by the direfions given 


under the article of purging, page 17. 


Tax ſuccotrine aloes nine drachms; 

Mthiop's mineral half an ounce; 

Caſtile ſoap and jalap of each two drachms; 
Ginger one drachm; | 

Oil of juniper forty drops; 

Syrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make the ball. 


— 


— 


If this proportion does not purge quite ſo much as deſired, 
add another drachm of alces; if on the contrary it is thought 


. 
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to relax too much, take off a drachm of the jalap. In four 

days after the laſt doſe begin with one of the following 
- BALL$, and repeat it every morning for fifteen days, three 
weeks, or a month, as the m_—_— or mildneſs of the caſe 
may require, 


Taxes of antimony finely levigated, ſulphur, nitre, and 
Ethiop's mineral, each three ounces; 

Caſtile ſoap ten ounces; 

Oil of juniper three drachms; 

Sirup of honey ſufficient to make the maſs, which divide 
into a dozen * rolling them in 9 or aniſeed 
powder. 


This diſeaſe bas been ſo fully explained, and every me- 
thod of cure ſo minutely èntered into, that the reader can 
be at no loſs for farther inſtructions under this head, having 
ſuch a variety of preſcriptions to aſſiſt his endeavours, if he 
will but induſtriouſly exert his judgment on the occaſion. 

And this in fact becomes neceſſary even in its earlieft 
ſtate; for by remaining long uncorrected, it ſoon aſſumes a 
degree of virulence, particularly in ſubje&s remarkably foul 
and out of condition; occaſioning a greater portion of trou- 
ble and inconvenience than can poſſibly happen in almoſt any 
other diſeaſe. To obviate this difficulty, and countera& the 
tendency as much as poſſible, ſuch hints will be found in the 
Appendix reſpecting the management of draft horſes, as 
taken intg conſideration and properly attended to, may, in 

a great meaſure, reduce the number conſtantly labouring 
under this diſtemper; many of whom, by negle& and inju- 
dicious treatment, are doomed to ere puniſhment, and 
relinquiſhed as incurable. | 
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s a ſubje& that has hitherto been very little treated of, 
and by no means at all ſatisfactory. It has been attributed 
to many cauſes; but, from every obſervation I have been 
able to make, I muft confine it to few, "The ſigns are, a 
want of flexibility in the ſkin, which is pervaded by a ge- 
neral ſtiffneſs that ſeems to form an entire adheſion to the 
fleſh, without the leaſt partial ſeparation or diſtinction. 
There is a kind of duſty ſcurf, plainly perceived underneath 
the hair, that raiſes it up in different parts; and, giving it 


another hue, the coat in many places forms an appearance 


of two or three colours; conveying, even in this trifling 
circumſtance, a very forcible idea of povxx x in both food 
and raiment. The horſe is generally languid, dull, heavy, 
and weak; his excrement is dark, foul, and pffenſive; he 
ſweats much upon very moderate exertions; then his coat 
flares, the hair turns different ways, (which in its efluvia 
is diſagreeable,) and affords evident proof of weakngſs and 
debilitation. The cauſe requires very little animadverſion, 
as it bears the face of poverty (in food ang attention) ypon. 
every trait of its countenance. 

Bad food and want of flable care are, in general, the only 


| probable reaſons that can be aſſigned for this complaint, or 


defect. Long lank grafs in low ſwampy land in autumn, 
and muſty hay or bad oats at any ſeaſon, may in ſome de- 
gree allay the hunger, but not gratify the appetite ; for, 
being in itſelf deſtitute of the effect and quality of ſuperior 
food, no nutritive contribution can be conveyed for the 


generating 
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generating of blood or formation of fleſh. The ſources the 
for the ſupply of chyle being thus obſtruQed, the lympha- wh 
tics are deprived of their due proportion of nutritive fluid 10 
that ſhould paſs through theſe ſmaller veſſels, and they ret 
become not only in ſome meaſure contratted, but in a great | 
degree inactive, which, with the want of proper exter- 
nal care and dreſſing, contribute to an almoſt univerſal ob- 
ſtruction of the cutaneous pores. Theſe, from the preter- | 
natural debilitation of the general ſyſtem, are compulſively : 
thrown open upon the moſt moderate exerciſe, when a 
horſe that is (from excellent food, care, and attention) in 
what is termed good condition, will not diſplay the leaſt 
moiſture upon his ſkin, even in undergoing a much greater 
proportion of fatigue, 
Thus much is introduced to prove its exiſtence as an 
original complaint, probably cauſed by theſe means, when 
abſtracted from its conſideration as a ſymptomatic attendant 
upon any other. And when that is really the caſe, by ef- 
fectually removing the cauſe, the effect will ceaſe; or, in 
other words, cure the diſeaſe on which it is an attendant, ' 
and you will of courſe. get rid of its concomitant likewiſe, 
In reſpe@ to its cure very little inſtruction will be neceſſary, 
for (under judicious management) it is hardly entitled to 
the appellation of diſeaſe, 6 ing in fact no more than a 
temporary inconvenience, Therefore, by way of affprding 
ſome little change to the circulation of the blood, take away 
a ſmall quantity, and in three or four hours after, increaſe 
its impetus by a maſh of malt, oats, and bran, equal parts; 
continuing it every night for a fortnight, ſtirring in two 
ounces of flour of brimſtone every other night ; giving his 
other feeds (morning 'and noon) equal parts of oats and 
bran, with half a pint of old beans in each, to prevent 
relaxing the body too much by the maſhes. To give this 
method of cure ſome certainty of ſucceſs, regular and ſub- 
ftantial dreſſing, air, exerciſe, found oats, ſweet hay, and 
good ſoft water, will greatly contribute, And when by 
theſe means he has viſibly improved in hide, coat, and 
condition, let him have twice in a week a bruſhing gallop, 
to produce a tolerable ſweat and enliven the circulation ; 
taking care not to let him ſtand ſtill till he is perfectly cool; 
when his dreflings ſhould be thoroughly gone through with 
attention, care, and perſeverance, every night and morn- 
ing. If this method ſhould be unattended with ſucceſs, 
. | x there 


there muſt be ſome unknown cauſe lurking behind; in 
which caſe go through a mild courſe of phyſic, feeding 
well between the doſes, or a regular adminiſtration of diu- 
retics, as deſcribed in the laſt claſs. 
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Tuts word has been the conſtant friend and frequent re- 
ſource of all country farriers, and may, with great truth, 
be termed * The Farrier's Vade Mecum, abridged to a 
word of two ſyllables, for the convenience of technical 
explanation and vulgar comprehenſion. For certainly ſo 
ſoon as a cutaneous eruption appears, indicating an acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the blood, or a degeneracy of habit, it is 
(with a wonderful degree of ſagacity, and almoſt incredible 
penetration,) confidently pronounced “ a sURFELT;” 
but what a ſurfeit is, unleſs as Captain le Bruſb, in the Re- 
giſter Office, defines chaos to be © a ſort of —, a kind of 
« a—chaos z” they ſilently acknowledge they cannot tell. And 
what makes it the more unfortunate for them is, that 
BarTLET, the great © god of their idolatry,” to whom 
they het for every information, omitted to give them the 
leaſt clue by which they might gloſs their ignorance. 
“ For,” ſays he, in toto, © ſurfeits ariſe from various 
* cauſes; but are commonly the effects of /ame diſeaſes 
“ not attended to, or that have been ill cured.” Whether 
this can be called an elucidation, or is entitled to the com- 
pliment of multum in parve,” I leave to the diſcerning 
reader, anxious for inſtruction; and gladly ſubmit to his 
impartial deciſion alone, whether we are not likely to de- 
rwe greater gratification to our inquiries from a more mi- 
nute inveſtigation. EDN» 

As the before mentioned writer has been indulgingly con- 
ciſe, another has been moſt tediouſly prolix, who, after tak- 
ing a trip through almoſt every xNown diſeaſe, feeling for 
the cauſe, plainly tells you, “ it may originate in ALL or 
* ANY 3 but it moſt commonly proceeds from a horſe's con- 
* ſtantly feedihg till he can feed no longer.” We thank 
him heartily for ſuch very USEFUL information z and proceed 
to our part of the taſk, but not without the neceſſary compli- 
ment of making one obſervation upon i that it is very na- 
tural to ſuppoſe a horſe conſtantly ſupplied with food, even 


to ſatiety, muſt be fat, (at leaſt in tolerable condition,) 
whereas 
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whereas on the contrary it is univerſally ſeen, that horſk 
labouring under the diſeaſe known by the 2 e of su- 
FEIT, are generally poor. 

There is no rational unprejudiced man living who wil 
not moſt cheerfully ſubſcribe his opinion to a fair inveſtiga, 
tion and demonſtration of TRUTH, rather than every fall 
cious conjecture that may be forcibly ſeized upon by a post. 
HASTE author, impatient to arrive at the goal of his under. 
taking. 

Of 8uRFEITs then there are two kinds, originating from 
different cauſes, one being no more than a very advanced 
ſtage of the caſe laſt deſcribed ; which being long negleQted, 
continues to encreaſe, with all its ſymptoms before mentioned, 
till the entire maſs of blood being at laſt affected, diſplays el 
upon the ſurface of the body with a degree of virulence that 
forcibly appeals to the ſen/ations of the owner ; and neceſſity 
by the plea of 8ELF-INTEREST, prompts him to yield, in 
his own defence, what the dictates of umanity had in vain 
endeavoured to obtain. This I confider one embelliſhment to 
the FARRIER's abſtruſe abridgment; to which I ſhall add 
an additional definition of this diſeaſe, that has for ages oc- 
_ caſjoned infinite Jooks of ſurpriſe, and exertions of wiſdom, when 
invoking the interpoſition of Minerva or Somnus, to elucidate 
a matter that even their yſMMACULATE BARTLET did not 
condeſcend to explain. And as his great predeceſſor (who 
he has moſt inceſſantly and implicitly copie d,) after ringng 
the changes upon almoſt Every diſeaſe, fixed his opinion 
the cauſe upon * immoderate feeding ;” I ſhall avail myſelf 
of the privilege afforded me in the ancient adage of © De 
tors differ,” and declare [attribute the cauſe to HARD DRINK- 
1NG. And although he declined ſaying much in favour of 
Nis opinion, I ſhall not omit to advance a theſis in confirma · 
tion of MINE. 

The kind of furfeit differing from the former in cauſe, but 
very little in effect, is that kind where, from ignorance, ir- 
toxicution, or inattention, a horſe is ſuffered to drink immo- 
derately of cold water, when in a violent perſpiration, and 
the blood conſequently in the higheſt degree of circulation. 

The ſbock nature ſuſtains ' by this revulſion will be inſtantly 
conceived, even by a mind not at all accuſtomed to ſearch 
into the abſtruſe receſſes of Nature. The blood, in its greateſt 
velocity, is ſo inftantaneonſly checked by the flygtic influence 
of the frigid element, and the ſudden contraction of the ſo- 


lids, that the CRASSAMENTUM, or balſamic part of hor 
blood, 
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blood, becomes immediately thickened and inflamed, ſepa- 
rating itſelf from the ſerum or watery part, which (being, 
from the inflammatory particles, impregnated with its pro- 
portion of acrimony) extravaſates itſelf; and, by an effort of 
Nature, is propelled to the ſkin for tranſpiration, where the 
pores (having been inſtantly collapſed at the time of the wa- 
ter's taking effect) are ſo cloſely obſtructed that its paſſage to 
the ſurface is abſolutely prevented and rendered impracticablt. 
Thus fixed, it becomes united with the perſpirable matter al- 
ready confined there (forming a morbid combination ;) and 
is, in the courſe of time, compelled by the progreſs of inter- 
nal inflammation to make its way through the ſkin; upon 
which it at laſt appears in a variety of fokus and differ- 
ent SYMPTOM3, aſſuming diſtin degrees of malignancy, 
according to the ſtate, habit, and conſtitution of the ſubje& at 
the time of attack, 

This being the exact yHYsSICAL demonſtration and regu- 
lar proceſs of the diſeaſe, the indications of cure aptly ariſe 
from our inveſtigation. For inſtance, to reſolve the inflam- 
matory crudities, remove cutaneous obſtruction, correct the 
acrimonious ſtate of the blood, and gently quicken the cir- 
culation, The better to effect theſe, take away a moderate 
portion of blood that the impetus may be encouraged ; open 
the body with a few warm maſbes ; and, according to the 
mildneſs or inveteracy of its appearance, give (as the caſe 
requires) either two or three of the following ruRGING 
BALL3, allowing ſufficient time between each doſe, and ex- 
erting more than uſual precaution to avoid cold, on ac- 
count of the mercurial preparation contained in its compoſi- 
tion; though it is not only remarkably gentle in the opera- 
tion, but ſmall in quantity, and may be adminiſtered with 
the greateſt ſafety and effect; 


Tax E Barbadoes aloes one ounce ; 
alap (in powder) two; and 
ercurius dulcis, alias calomel, each two drachms ; 
Caſtile ſoap, and ginger (in powder) of each one drachm ; 
Sirup of buckthorn ſufficient to make the ball. 


After the courſe of phyſic is regularly gone through, and 
properly conducted, let ſtrict attention be paid to the very 
directions of FooD, dreſſings, water, &e. given 

under the laſt article of * HDTBOUN D H;“ and in three days 
after the laſt doſe of phyſic begin the following courſe of Al- 
TEBATIVES, perſevering for a month with unremitting 
| punctuality, 
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punQuality, if you wiſh to ſucceed in the acquiſition tt 
events fully enumerated in the indications of cure: 


Taxe of antimony levigated and ſulphur, each half ; 
ö und; 

Athiop's mineral and cream of tartar, each four ounces. 
Mix well together, and divide into rwwelve equal parts of tw 
> ounces each, giving one every night with the feed d 

corn; which being firſt prin4/ed with water, will retain 
the powders and enſure their conſumption. Two ounce 
of nitre muſt be given every morning in a pail of j 
water, and continued during the whole time of giving the 
powders. Should any trifling eſchars, ſeabs, or excotia 
tions, prove obſtinate upon any part of the body, the 
may be waſhed with equal parts of lye (procured fron 
the ſoup-boilers) and lime water, After a regular con. 
tinuation of the above proportions, ſhould no confiderah|: 
advantages appear, the doſes muſt be gradually increl. 
ed of each, from two ounces to two and an bal; and i 
another week to three ounces for each doſe, of both the 
compoſition and the nitre. i | 


0 


Tars diſtemper is ſo univerſally known that a general d 
Feription of its moſt pre dominant features would be a ver 
indifferent compliment both to the time and underſtanding d 
the reader; ſuffice it therefore to ſay, a mere ſaperficul 
view of it inſtantly conveys tothe ſpectator a very ſtrong ide 
of general wretchedneſs. For ſurely nothing can convey 
flronger than EXHAUSTED NATURE ſinking under a comphet- 
lion of diſeaſe and poverty. And in this caſe fo true it is“ one 
« misfortune ſeldom comes alone,” that the latter ſeems n 
combination to go hand in hand with this diſtemper where 
ever it makes an appearance. And as a proof of the truth i 
this obſervation, it is very little ſeen amongſt moxrss3 d 
any ESTIMATION : on the contrary, is almoſt entirely con- 
ſined to the lower claſs of ſtables and proprietors. 

It is obſerved to fall chiefly upon thoſe that have been al 
molt ſtrangers to the TAsTE of oats, and are kept entirely 
on the-refuſe of provender, Barren paſture, muſty hay, ej 
rated haybands, ſwampy moſſy ground, or ruſby moors; 
from all which NATURE may receive a wretched Ex18- 
ENCE, but cannot be furniſhed with fupport ; at leaſt tht 
ſupport neceſſary to contribute nutritive juices for the = 
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fant healthy ſubſiſtence of ſo large a frame. From this 
mode of living (or rather ſtarving) originates ſo ſevere 
and inveterate a diſeaſe; the economy and law of NATURE 
demonſtrates it to a certainty, and renders farther ANIMAD= 
vER3ION upon the ſubject tedious and unneceſſary. For the 
glad being by this barren contribution robbed of what it was 
by nature intended to receive, becomes impoveriſhed even to a 
degree of incredibility (by thoſe who are unacquainted with 
the ſyſtem of repletion and circulation ;) it loſes its tenacity 
and ba!ſamic adheſive quality, degenerating to an acrid ſerous 
vapour that acquires malignity by its preternatural ſeparation 
from its original correfor. Thus extravaſated and unre- 
ſtrained, its morbid effects and virulence ſoon diſplay them- 
ſelves upon the ſurface, with a ſevere and conſtant ix RIH A- 
TION-Or ITCHING ; to allay which the poor beaſt is eter- 
nally exerting himſelf in perpetual rubbings, till with thoſe, 
and the loſs of hair from the different parts, he bears the 
univerſal appearance of approaching Ex coRIATION. In this 
predicament it has been the conſtant practice to get rid of 
ONE devil by the application of Many ; for inſtance, quick- 
fitver, aquafortis, oil of vitriol, corroſive mercury, ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, ſulphur vi vum, ſal armoniac, tar, train oil, and all 
the combuſtibles that could well be invented for the ſupport of 
an everlaſting conflagration in the lower regions. 

Without enlarging upon this deſperate mode of pRACTICE, 
[ ſhall only acknowledge it brings to my memory a paſſage 
trom that juſtly celebrated writer who ſays, 


+ Where the greater malady is, the leſſer is not felt.” 


And I naturally conclude from the purport of this ſentence, ' 
their mode of practice was adapted to extirpate an itching by a 
courſe of cauterixation; and there is no doubt but a poor de- 
vitwould feel very little uneaſmeſs from a cutaneous irritation 
when burning alive with a combination of the moſt powerful 
causrics. That THESE PRESCRIPTIONS were in full prac- 
tice upon the principle of “ kill or cure”. no one will deny; 
for, as GIBsox ſays, when he ſpeaks of the internal adminiſ- 
tration of corroſive mercury, or other yo1s0Ns, © the horſe 
* muſt. have a very ſtrong conſtitution to recover it:“ and 
I will, in oryos1TION to the confidence and ſelf-ſufficiency 
of ANY FARRIER in the kingdom, declare the above courſe 
of unction (and extreme union it certainly is) hath ſent 
more HORSEFLFSH to the different dog-kennels than the diſ- 

| | caſe 


and morning. 


. commencement 
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eaſe itſelf. That the poor diſtreſſed emaciated ſubjeQs may 
- In future be in ſome degrees RESCUED from ſuch a dreadful 
ſcene of unmerited MIsERY and PERSECUTION, ſuch me. 
- thods are pointed out as will certainly eradicate the diſeaſe, 
with proper attention and punQuality, unleſs it has been 
ſuffered by a long and neglected continuance to aſſume a de- 
gree of inveteracy; if ſo, and the horſe is not of great 
value, I will venture to hazard an Ir15Hc15Mm, and aſſure the 
owner that the moſt merciful, certain, and kaſt expenſe 
CURE, will be by inſtantly cutting lis threat, or ſbooting him 
through the head. a 

The firſt ſtep to be taken is a conſtant ſupply of wary 
maſbes, prepared with half malt and half bran; or equi 


parts of oats and bran, with four ounces of honey diſſolved ij 


each: let theſe be given night and morning, with a feeduf 
dry corn every day at noon. During this treatment (which 
muſt be continued a week, to ſheath the acrimony and 
ſoften the rigidity of the ſkin) give one ounce of ſulphur 
in each maſh, and one ounce of nitre in water every night 
In a week or ten days, when the frame be- 
comes more invigorated, diſcontinue the maſhes, and let the 
diet be changed to good cats and ſweet hay; giving, in the 
morning and evening feeds, one of the following rowptxs 
intermixed with the corn, firſt ſprinkled with water: 


Taxe ſulphur and prepared antimony, of each a pound; 
rub well together in a mortar, and divide in twenty-four 


equal parts: "4 
or, 


Antimony levigated, and ſulphur, of each twelve ounces; 

Liver of antimony and cream of tartar each half a pound.— 
Mix well together and divide into — 89885 equal parts, 
and let them be given as above directed. 


Upon firſt my the ſubjeQ in hand, and previous to the 

of the maſhes, procure a pail of warm 
water, and a quarter of a pound of ſoft ſoap. (tied up in 
a linen rag;) and with this let every infected part be tho- 


roughly waſhed and cleanſed, by forming a ſubſtantial lather, 


ſo that no ſcurf or filth remains upon the ſurface; then rub 
. tenderly dry with a coarſe clcth or ſeparated haybands; and 
on the following morning begin to rub in a neceſſary portion 
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of this OINTMENT, and repeat it for ſeven, ten days, or x 


fortnight, (as the urgency of ſymptoms may require) upon 


every part affeQed. 


Taxz of the weak mercurial ointment half a pound z 

Sulphur vivum four ounces; _ 

White hellebore (in powder) three ounces; 

Black pepper (in powder) and oil of tartar, each one 


ounce z | 
Olive oil as much as is neceſſary to make it ſufficiently 
ſoft. 


Continue the uſe of the powders before mentioned, with 
the nitre alſo, for three weeks or a month; and ſo ſoen as 
it is conceived by the horſe's conditzgf he is in a ſtate to 
bear it, take” away a moderate portion of blood, and give 
him afterwards two very mild dofes of phyſic, ſelected from 
the preſcriptions under the article of purging, and this will 
be the more neceſſary, for reaſons that cannot” require the 
eaſt explanation. 


4 


„ 
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I mvsT confeſs J have heard, ſeen, and read, leſs to 


prove ſatisfactory upon this diftemper than any other to 
which the horſe is ſubject. Every writer has deſcribed the 
ſymptoms, but no author, farrier, or groom, has aſcer-. 
tained the cauſe. Their opinions upon the ſubject forming 
a very great ſimilitude to ScrRvuB's alluſion in the comedy, 
where he ſays © Some ſay one thing, and ſome ſay another; 
but for my part, I believe he's a Jeſuit.” This is ſtrictly 
the ſtate of the caſe with the Farcy; ſame attribute it to 
one cauſe ſome. to another; moſt declare it a bad cauſe, 
and all acknowledge the * fault,” (as uſual) to be in the 
load. 
That they are right muſt be admitted; and that they are 
o is the leſs extraordinary, when a very ſuperficial ſurvey 
of the caſe will evidently prove it would be a difficult taſk to 
be wrong, One author gives us many pages replete with 
gurative deſcriptions, and runs through the whole animal. 
mechaniſm to demonſtrate the cauſe very clearly, but un- 
luckily never draws nearer the point than to prove what a 
riter of more modern authority LEARNEDLY tells us in 
two 
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two lines, that “the rue FARCY is properly a diſtemper d 
« the blood veſſels which generally follows the track of the 
« veins.” What infinite ſatisfaction muſt it afford even 
reader, to be informed from the fountain head of inſtructiau 
that © the blood veſſels generally follow the track of the 
«« veins!” Anxious for information, and open to convidion, 
I receive the intelligence with gratitude; and, although m 
retentive faculties are deceptive and imperfe&, I ſhall exer 
their utmoſt influence to preſerve, in high eſteem, ſo excel. 
lent a monitor; making no doubt but it will prove highly fi. 
tisfactory to the curious to be informed they need not „hat for 
a diſtemper of the blood veſſels in the © TRACK“ of the 
inteſtines. But to purſue this vein of irony no farther, an 
come to the ſubject in diſcuſſion, let it be obſerved that 
from the beginning of this claſs, we have had occaſion to 
ENLARG ſo much upon the acrimony, viſcidity, putridih, 
and tenacity of the blood, under the ſeparate articles of HI. 
BOUND, SURFEIT, and MANGE, it is but natural to con 
clude, the intelligent reader is by this time enabled to form: 
competent judgment of its circulation, qualities, diſpoſ. 
tions, and effects: from rules ſo clear and explanatory, the 
ſyſtem is abſolutely reduced to the moſt minute demonſtr- 
tion, and cannot poſſibly be miſunderſtood. 

Every reader being by theſe means put into poſſeſſion d 
ſuch reaſons as may tend to form his own opinion, perhaps 
it may be the moſt prudent to ſay nothing peremptorily de 
cifive upon the matter, but introduce my opinion, leaving 
each obſerver open to an exertion of his own judgment, to 
which of the three preceding diſtempers this is allied; « 
whether it bears the leaſt ſimilitude to the ſeverity of the 
whole. It would be a very indifferent compliment to the 
- patienc2 of the enlightened - reader to repeat the tect- 
nical jargon that was unavoidably neceſſary to explain the 
original cauſes of greaſe, hidebound, ſurfeit, or mange. M 
hypothetical explanation of the nature and origin of thi 
complaint would be to go over the ſame ground, introdt- 
cing the ſame law of nature in the ſyſtem of circulation: 
the conveyance of chyle by the lymphatics or ſmall veſſl; 
for the generating of blood, the partial coagulation of the 
craſſamentum, and its conſequent effects; as obſtrution, 
putrefaction, and the appearances that follow upon different 
parts of the body, or in general over the whole. That 


this DISEASE has its different ſtages or degrees of malignitſ 
according 
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according to the late, habit, blood, age, keep, and condition 
of the horſe, is certain; but generally that circumſtance is 
miſunderſtood, and the different degrees of the diſtemper, 
are ſuppoſed to conſtitute diſtinct kinds of the ſame diſ- 
caſe. | 
That the diſtemper originates in an inflammatory ſtate of 
blood in the firſt inſtance, gradually increaſing to the great- 
eſt pitch of acrimony, and affecting the ſyſtem by degrees, 
till the whole maſs is corrupted, is too evidently clear to 
admit of a doubt. The gradual and general affection of 
the frame may be eaſily reconciled to any comprehenſion, 
by the idea of a fingle ſpark of fire giving life to a combi- 
nation of combuſtibles that ſoon conſtitute a general flame. 
To ſay the FARCY is or can be long partial to any particular 
ſpot is a very ridiculous ſuppoſition; for although the at- 
tack may be cal (the cauſe being inflammatory,) it muſt 
ſoon be univerſal from the very nature of the circulation. 
Certain ſolid parts of the body may be individually affected 
by inflammation, but we naturally infer, from a know- 


| edge of the circulation, one part of the blood cannot 


imbibe a temporary affection without a ſpeedy communi- 
cation to the whole. - 

If, as it has been before. obſerved, “ the Farcy is a diſ- 
e temper of the blood veſſels,“ I cannot indulge a mo- 
mentary doubt but ſuch diſtemper in the veſſels muſt have 
received the full force of diſeaſe from the acrimonious ſtate 
of the blood itſelf; which by its accumulating force and 
morbid pungency, ſoon exceeds the bounds preſcribed by 
nature, making its way to the ſurface, by a corroſion of 
the veſſels in which it was contained. The coat is raiſed in 
different parts (as they become affected) with various ſmall 
prominences, bearing the appearance of bunches of berries, 
branching off in dire& uniformity with the veins. Soon 
after their appearance they are generally covered with a 
ſmall ſcab or eſchar, which, as they advance to maturation, 
peel off, and the puſtules diſcharge a ſharp ſerous ichor, or 
a gelatinous, adheſive, . putrid matter, forming ulcers of 
a more or leſs inveterate appearance, according to the de- 
gree of diſeaſe. 

Previous to the preſent improved and rational ſyſtem of 
cure, it may be applicable to introduce one of the promiſed 
OBSERVATIONS upon the dangerous and almoſt obſolete . 


Practice of others, or rather the moſt cruel experiments and 


Vor. I. F infernal 
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Infernal perſecutions that were ever invented, or could h 
ſuppoſed to enter into the mind of man, for the preventiog 
or cure of diſeaſe. In the laſt article treated on we pro- 
duced a tolerable ſyſtem of cruelty; but in the FArCY (as, 
more perplexing diſeaſe and greater excitement to judgment 
or madneſs) we have FIRE UPON FIRE, or effectual caute. 
Trzation treble refined. 

As they advanced in danger they increaſed in courage; 
and adhering invariably to the general intention of “ I/ of 
cure,” they dealt about them with the fire of Mars and the 
ftrength of Hercules. Began with oil of vitriol and oil of tur. 

. pentinez then euphorbium, hellebore, quickſilver, oil of 
origanum, double aquafortis; and, to ſum up the whol: 
ſcene of conſiſtency, made open paſſages with ſmall hot irons, 
and touched with oil of vitriol or aquafortis; or, opening 
the buds, put in a ſmall quantity of corroſive mercur), 
arſenic, or Roman vitriol and ſublimate, equal quantities. 
« But,” ſays the writer, “ let it be remembered that many 
*« a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe medicines ignorantly 
„ uſed, and in too large quantities.” This very acknow- 
ledgment (for which I confeſs I am under infinite obliga- 
tions) will ſerve to corroborate my former affertion—that 
Tome 5ysTEM has long been neceſſary to reſcue this moſt 
uſeful and ſuffering animal 

FROM STABULARIAN IGNORANCE AND EMPIRICAL 

| CONFIDENCE. 


Can it be ſuppoſed, will reaſon or reflection for a moment 
fupport the idea, that the moſt ſevere and burning eauſticy, 
very little ſhort of actual fire, were ever calculated, when 
laid on by loads, to rectify the blood, or promote an in- 
carnation of the fleſh? It muſt create aſtoniſhment in every 
mind made calm by time, or cool by experience, that men 
have lived, who from a want of knowledge in the pro- 
perties of medicines, could fo proſtitute their uſes; or others 
prove ſo weak as to tranſmit that proſtitution to poſterity! 
But ſo deeply has the injurious and dangerous ſyſtem taken 
root among the illiterate, who ſtick to a ruſtic maxim never 
to be obliterated, that old laws, old times, old ſongs, 


4 and old books are beſt,” and confequently fly to the latter 


upon every occaſion; in whoſe inſtructions they have fo 
much faith, and to whoſe contents they pay ſuch implicit 
| obedience, that the very DEVIL, however great his 1 
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be in other reſpects, will never prevail upon that claſs to 
change their ſyſtem. 

That MERCURIALS' and ANTIMONTALS internally, with 
neceſſary and occaſional cauſtics externally, will (diQtated 
by judgment, and proportioned with difcretion,) work won- 
ders, experience and indefatigable attention from men of 
the moſt extenſive abilities have ſufficiently proved. But 
the abundant, unlimited, and injudicious application of ſuch 
deſtructive poiſons, either externally or internally, no reaſon 
can juſtify, or prudence direct. And what confirms it a 

r of ſtill greater magnitude is, the predominant deſire 
to increaſe the doſes and applications, upon a moſt con- 
temptible but very common ſuppoſitionz “ if a ſmall or 
« even a moderate doſe does much, a large one will czr- | 
«* TAINLY do a great deal more.” 

The very frequent application of cauſtics and repellents 
is a cuſtom evidently too abſurd to require animadverſion. 
Every common obſerver muſt inſtantly perceive the folly of 
repelling a morbid and malignant putrid matter to be again 
abſorbed into the circulation, at the very time nature has ar- 
rived at the critical effort of relieving herſelf from the . 
morbid affection or preternatural load with which ſhe is op- 
preſſed. To prevent therefore a miſconception, let it be 
once for all underſtood, that in diſeaſes of the blood or 
juices, however externals may occaſionally alleviate as aux- 
iliaries, the very fountain of relief muſt take its courſe 
from the effect of medicines internally adminiſtered. But 
ſorry Il am to believe, and have every reaſon to declare, 
penury on the one fide, and a want of common humanity 
on the other, has in general countenanced and promoted the 
burning practice formerly adopted; a few ounces of oil of 
vitriol, turpentine, oquatbraly Or a RED HOT IRON, being, 
in the difference of expenſe, much more applicable to the 
conſtitution of the 'pocKET than a regular courſe of alte- 
ratives, 

Theſe obſervations being made to point out the danger 
and deter the practice, more than to condemn the authors, 
who, to their exculpation be it remembered, wrote in times 
of leſs refinement, I ſhall conclude them for this claſs with 
one REMARK—That where the cure is not to be effeQed 
oy the courſe of bleeding, purging, mercurials, antimeni- 

3, and alteratives, hereafter deſcribed, I perfectly coincide 


m opinion with a writer before quoted, who ſays, * When 
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« the diſeaſe & ſo inveterate as to reſiſt every application, 
e that the ſymptoms not only continue predominant, bu 
. evidently increaſe, it is incurable.” And to this infor. 
mation I ſuſpect he meant (but omitted to recommend 
what I heartily do,) the putting a period to a ſcene of pain 
and miſery, by taking away a life that every degree of 
aſhiduny. and effort of art cannot render worthy preſery. 
tion. 

In reſpect to cure, upon the very earlieſt appearance take 
away blood in quantity as before deſcribed, and after ſo do- 
ing attend minutely to the quality, which circumſtance vil 
enable you to form a very deciſive judgment how ſoon, and 
to what proportion, the ſubjeQ will bear this evacuation, 


. ould it again be neceflary ; for, according to the extm 


proportion of the craſſamentum (or caagulum, ) and the ſize 


(or gelatinized ſubſtance upon the ſurface,) with the diſpro- 


portion of the ſerum, or watery part, it may be very rea- 
dily aſcertained how much the blood is certainly abeve or 
below the ſtandard of mediocrity neceſſary for the abſo- 
lute PRESERVATION of hea'th. If the horſe is in a high flate 
of condition, and full of fleſh, give him maſhes through 
the day of bleeding, and the next; on the following 
morning let this purging ball be given : | 


Tak E ſuccotrine aloes ten drachms ; 

Of calomel and jalap (in powder) ezch two drachms ; 
Ginger and oil of aniſeed each a drachm; 

Syrup of buckthorn or roſes ſufficient to form the ball. 


Let it be carefully attended to, and worked off as ſpeci 


' fied under the direction for purging. If the phyſic work: 


favourably, and ſets well, let his feed (if his appetite 


Keen, ) for four clear days, be plentiful ; and on the fifth, 
or ſixth at fartheſt, repeat his purging ball, conducting the 
operation as before. If the diſtemper has attacked him with 


violence, or makes rapid progreſs, a third doſe muſt be 


given in like manner; on the contrary, if the diſeaſe b 


mild, and early diſcovered, the two may do. In two days 


after your courſe of phyſic is completed begin with the 


following antimonial alteratives, aſſiſted by a regular admini- 


| tration of nitre; both being continued a month without 


the moſt trifling intermiſſion ; 


Tat 
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Tarz of pre antimony one pound; 
Common ſulphur twelve ounces ; : 
Cream of tartar eight ounces; 

Cinnabar of antimony ſix ounces. 


Incorporate well in a mortar, and divide into twenty equal 
parts, giving ONE every night in the corn, ſprinkling. with 
water to ſecure its adheſion ; giving two ounces of - nitre in 
the water every morning, at which time he will generally 
drink it with the greater avidity, as being moſt thirſty. This 
proportion is meant for the diſtemper in its mildeſt ſtate z 
when the buds or ſwelling, upon their firſt appearance, may 
be well waſhed with the following lation twice every day: 


Taxz extract of Saturn two ounces ; 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine eight ounces; 
Diftilled vinegar a pint; | 

Mix well together and keep cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 


Should the diſtemper be in a more advanced or inveterate 
ſage, bleeding ſhould be repeated, in proper time, between 
the phyfic, in a moderate degree; and upon the ſcabs or 
eſchars peeling from the buds, with a degree of inveterate 
malignity, waſh well occaſionally with the following: 


Tax corroſive mercury two drachms, diſſolve in half a 
pint of Britiſh brandy ; then add of white wine vinegar 
a pint; half a pint of ſpring water, and two ounces of 
tincture of myrrh ; ſhaking well together: 


Or, 


Tarts ſugar of lead and white vitriol each an ounce ; 
Diſtilled vinegar and ſpring water each one pint; 
Styptic tincture three ounces—Mix together. 


Should the ulcers continue foul, and their edges become 
callous, very ſmall quantities of the ſtrong mercurial oint- 
ment muſt be gently rubbed into the centre of the moſt i n- 
veterate, once in three or four days, cleanſing them occa- 
ſionally with one of the waſhes before mentioned. In this 
caſe one of the following mercurial ALTERATIVE BALLS: 
muſt be given regularly every morning for a month, or 
longer if neceſſary z altering your proportion of RY 


three ounces 3 which muſt in the arrangement of this 
_ courſe, be given in the water every evening, upon the 
viſible neceſſity of introducing your ball in the morning : 


Taxz Zthiop's mineral four ounces ; 
Of milk of brimſtone, prepared antimony, cream of tartar, 
and cinnabar of antimony, each five ounce; 


Hone we ſufficient to make a maſs; divide into a dozep equal 


and roll up in liquorice or aniſeed powder. 


Theſe remedies are founded upon a ſyſtem. of certainty 
to effect all that alteratiyes can do; and are directed in 
ſuch proportions as may be given with the greateſt ſafety, 
and calculated to bear ſome additions to their more active 
ingredients, at the diſcretion of the preſeriber, ſhould an 
unexpected reſiſtance render it neceſſary, And upon the 
introduction of ſuch additions, and a perſeverance in the 
alteration for a proper. length of time, —— the whole 
maſs prove ſo virulently corrupted as to diſplay no ſign of 
ſubmiſſion to ſuch treatment, there can be no doubt but 
death would put a very deſirable period to the buſineſs, and 
had much better be * than rejected. 


127 For a ſingular caſe and ure, ſee Supplement, 
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WOUNDS, ULCER 5, 
FISTULA, xp POLL-.EVIL, 


Akt a ſpecies of injury to which horſes are not only 
perpetually liable, but of ſo many different kinds, and re- 
quiring ſuch various modes of. treatment, (according to the 
cauſe, appearance, ſituation, depth, and ſtate of the wound, 
or habit of the ſubject) that, to enumerate the whole, 
with all poſſible or probable circumſtances, would be to 
write a volume on the article alone; which is certainly en- 
titled to every degree of attention and inſirufion, from the 
ſimple and complex caſes that ſo frequently occur. And 
though it may naturally be ſuppoſed that wounds of 
ſize, depth, or danger, muſt conſequently come under the 
immediate care and inſpection of the operative FARRIER, 
whoſe judgment or experience ſhould direct him in all cafes 
of emergency, as time will not admit of reference to books; 
and even with ſuch aſſiſtance, much more will depend up- 
on his experimental dexterity, or expertneſs in manual oper- 
ation, than any information he may derive from literary in- 
ſtruction, when a ſudden exertion of judgment or fortitude 
is immediately neceſſary. | 

Wouxps may be divided into ſuch a variety, that to 
enumerate the liſt of probabilities would be to encounter 
the work of an age, and ſerve more to perplex tharl enlighten 
thoſe not altogether adequate to the taſk of defining techni- 
cal terms or p-ofeſſional deſcriptions. To enlarge upon 
every probable means by which a wound may be e 
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and from the variety of weapons, or ſtable inſtruments, is 
an abſolute impracticability; we will therefore “ take up 
1 _ mangled matter at the beſt,” and endeavour, by a 

fair and extenſive explanation, to give ſuch Dpirec- 
— 5 as ſhall enable the profeſional ſuperintendent, or occa- 
fronal aſſiſtant, to form a proper idea of the buſineſs, and 
make "ſuch effectual ArrILIcArioxs as may prevent the 
neceſſity of calling in extra-aſſiſtance, or running into any 
extremes of practice not warranted by "REASON. or in. 
by NECESSITY. 

Finding how very difficult it is to deſcribe the multipli- 
city of wounds that may probably occur, and the man 
Changes to which they are liable, 7 ſhall be ſtudiouſly at- 
tentive to inculcate ſuch information and directions as will, 
J am induced to believe, exculpate me from the accuſation 
of treating the ſubje& worſe than it deſerves. 

In all. wounds the danger is greateſt, or the cure moſt 
difficult, where large. blood veſſels are ſeparated, the tendopy 
injured, or the vital parts affected. The regular proceſs of 
NATURE conſtituting the cure of wounds, is the ſuppreſſion 
of blcod, the ſubſequent digeſtion, or diſcharge of matter, 
the incarnation or filling up with fleſh, and the cicatrization 
or ſkinning over. To effect the firſt, if the injury ſuſtained 
has ſeparated any blood veſſel of ſufficient magnitude to 
produce a hæmorrhage or bleeding of conſequence, let the 
mouth be taken up, by paſſing a proper needle underneath, 
furniſhed with a waxed thread, and made faſt according to 
art or profeſſional knowledge. The perſon, whoſe imme- 
diate province it is to perform this taſk, ſhould, no doubt, 
be amply furniſhed with the neceſſary apparatus, (as a va- 
riety of needles both crooked and ſtraight) ready provided 
for the faculty by every 1NsTRUMENT-MAKER in London. 
This operation depends ſo much upon profeſſional ſill and 
experimental prafice, that it is in vain to enlarge upon the 
ſubjet, to comprehend which would require an entire 
knowledge of the blood veſſels, an ACQUISITION only to 
be obtained by theoretical ſtudy and practical experience. 

When the mouths of the bleeding veſſels are obſcured, or 
ſo ſurrounded with ſoft parts that it is impoſſible to ſecure the 
orifice by the aſſiſtance of the needle, (which muſt be abſo- 
lutely accompliſhed if an artery is ſeparated) apply immedi- 
' ately a pledget of /int or tow, plentifully impregnated with 
 tindfure of myrrh, friar's balſam, or campherated ſpirits ; rely- 
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ing in this inſtance upon the advantage and ſafety of a bandage 
(judiciouſſy adapted, and properly applied,) as much as the 
medical efficacy of sr vr Ic applications. NAruxx in this 
buſineſs (as in moſt others) is, in a great degree adequate to 
her own work; and will, by the very balſamic property of 
the blood, do more in nine ſuperficial caſes out of ten than a 
long liſt of ill-formed u N GEN Ts, reported to have effected 
the moſt miraculous cures. In addition to this circumſtance 
it muſt be remembered that a ſpeedy cure depends upon 
bringing the edges of the wound into early contact, which 
ſhould (particularly if the caſe is alarming) be immediately 
performed, by taking up the neceſſary ſtitches at proper diſ- 
tances (according to circumſtances and diſcretion) with ſuch 
needle as the caſe may require; an operation ſo very trifling, 
that it may be moſt readily executed by any perſon not at all 
proficient in the practice, ſhould an emergency render ſuch 
exertion unavoidably neceſſary, Taking great care, in large 
wounds, not to draw the edges too cloſe to each other, and 
hazard the breaking out of the ſtitches or bringing on an in- 
fammation by an accumulation of confined matter, in not 
leaving ſufficient room for a proper digeſtion. But in gene- 
ral, where the edges are expeditiouſly ſecured and brought 
into tolerable contact, the wound is very little trouble; the 
ſoft parts unite favourably by the adheſive quality of the 
blood, and the cicatrix is ſpeedily formed, without applica- 
tion to the elaborate preparations of art. In caſes of this 
kind the dreſſings ſhould not be taken off in leſs than eight-and- 
ferty hours ; and, if a large wound, (where the bleeding was 
difficult to ſuppreſs) not leſs than three days, unleſs the part 
has begun to digeſt, and a perceptible diſcharge is come on; 
or the parts ſurrounding the wound are very much inflamed, 
in which caſe the following mild youLT1cE may be applied. 


Tax of bread and barley meal equal parts; 

Goulard's vegeto mineral water ſufficient to make 
it of a proper conſiſtence; and add 

Lard * or fix ounces, at leaſt enough to keep it ſufficiently 
moiſt, 


Let this be renewed twice every day till the ſwelling or 
inflammation ſubſides, and the wound begins to digeſt or diſ- 
charge favourably. 


To 
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To make the vi axro MinzRAL WATER, 


Taxx extract of Saturn one ounce; 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine two ounces. 
Mix together, and add of rain or river water one quart. 


So ſoon as the ſwelling ſubſides, and the wound begins to 
diſplay favourable ſigns of digeſtion, dreſs with the following, 
which may, without more mention, be always underſtood as 
the general flable digeſtive — and 1 is thus prepared: 


Tart olive oil one pint ; : 

Yellow wax and black roſin each four ounces ; 

| Burgundy pitch and turpentine each two ounces. 

Melt the wax, roſin, and Burgundy pitch, in the oil, over a 
flow fire; when taken off ſtir in the turpentine. F or large 
wounds, where a plentiful diſcharge is required, tir into 
© this quantity three ounces of the fpirits of turpentine, that 
it may 1 in getting cool. 


It is here neceſſary to obſerve nothing can be more truly 
ridiculous than the idea of applying greaſy or wnduous ſub- 
"ſtances to recent wounds merely ſuperficial, and by which 
none of the large veſſels are aſſected. For moſt ſuperficial 
wounds, or ſimple lacerations, proceeding from what cauſe 
ſoever, may in general be very ſoon made perfectly ſound, 
by a ſingle application of the tinure or ba/ſam before men- 
tioned ; or equal parts of camphorated ſpirits and winegar, 
bandaging up. properly, and not opening for ſome days, that 
the mouths of the veſſels may be. ſufficiently conſtringed and 
hardened before they are expoſed to the air; uſing every 
precaution to prevent a relaxation of the parts, by the ad- 
_ of water or applications of ointment. On the con» 
trary, ſhould a flight diſcharge come on, keep the wound 
— and dreſs with the DIGESTIVE in very ſmall quanti- 
ties till the cure is complete. 

The ſpirituous or reſtringent APPLICATIONS, by their 
Apbticity ſo conſtringe the mouths of the ſmaller veſſels near 
the ſurface, (acting in concert with the natural cement of the 
blood,) as to render, in many inſtances, the #fficious intrufs ſont 
of AarT totally unneceſſary: but this method of cure is fre- 
quently rejected as too eaſy, and the ſalutary courſe of Na- 
ture is often obſtructed and perverted by the SELF-$UFFI- 
CIENT ſagacity of THOSE proficients i in QUACKERY, Who, 

piquing 
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piquing themſelves upon a family receipt or noſtrum of anti- 
quity, had rather prolong the complaint for weeks or months, 
merely to obtain the reputation of curing what, - intruſted to 
NATURE, would have abſolutely cured itſelf. | 

Should wounds happen from complicated cauſes, where 
the adjacent or ſurronnding parts have received additional in- 
jury (from a fall or bruiſe,) an inflammation and larger diſ- 
charge of matter may conſequently enſue, than from a ſimple 
wound where no ſudden or violent impreſſion upon the veſſels 
or ſoft parts has taken place : large wounds proceeding from 
any cauſe where an evident deſtruction and 4% of parts has 
been occaſioned, can only receive ſubſtantial cure from the 

eneration and incarnation : being a work of Nature, and 
to be effected only by the co-operation of time, it muſt be 
waited for with care and patience; as it can originate in no 
other feature than granulations of new fleſh, which, withpro- 
per application, will daily continue to increaſe till the wound 
or cavity is entirely filled up: when the cicatrix is ſoon 
formed, and the cure complete. In wounds of THr1s claſs, 
the firſt object is to extract any foreign or extraneous ſub- 
ſtance, and promote a good digeſtion ; by which not only 
every degree of foulneſs is carried off, but the ragged and 
injured parts themſelves putrefy and ſlough off, being brought 
away with the dreſſings ſo ſoon as the wound is in a healthy 
promiſing ſtate. Here the granulations begin to form and 
ſprout out; and a proportion of judgment is required, but 
little poſſeſſed or exerted upon theſe occaſions ; for, inſtead 
of nouriſhing an appearance ſo much to be ſolicited (and 
without which you can obtain no cure) it is often moſt inju- 
diciouſly miſtaken for fungus, and ſcouted accordingly : in- 
ſtead of a bed of dry lint to ſooth and encourage this effort 
of nature, cauſtics and eſcharotics are loudly called for, and 
plentifully beſtowed ; the very baſis of cure is thus deſtroy- 
ed; the mouths of the veſſels are imprudently cloſed by the 
worſt means; the diſcharge contributing to the conſtant im- 
provement is moſt unnaturally ſuppreſſed; and calloſities or 
eſchars follow of courſe. 

Ignorance now becomes foiled with its own weapons, the 
operator ſtanding bewildered in a labyrinth, from which he 
is in poſſeſſion of no clue to eſcape. No day producgs a 
change but for the worſe; the wound is dreſſed, dreſſed, 


and DRESSED AGAIN | ſtill no fign of relief, no favouring ©. 


power preſides, nor any prevailing GEN1Us appears, but. the 
vredotniniine © 


. 
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predominant GEN1vs of put xxss, who, anxious to increafs 


the © miſchief ſhe has made,” prompts him to finiſh with 
fortitude what he had commenced in ſtupidity! To confef; 
the leaſt degree of inability would be a degradation of digni- 
ty, therefore, on he goes ( Ranger like) * NECK OR No- 
THING!” ſtrong digeſtives (and thoſe ſcalding too) follow, 
but follow in vain. No tmprovement, no enlivening ray, 
Jonger to keep up the farce of profeſſional infallibility : no 
lucky alternative but mercury, vitriol, and all the family of 
fire renewed, till the ſerious ceremony terminates in an inve- 


. terate ulcer, or confirmed fiſtula, as will be ſeparately treat- 


ed on under thoſe heads. . 

There are certain wounds that occur much more frequent- 
ly than any other; and though in themſelves not at all dan- 
gerons, yet ſomething may be expected upon a treatment 
proper to be adopted in cafes that ſo conſtantly happen. 
Among theſe are broken knees, over-reaches, and lacerations be- 
tween hair and hoof. In reſpe& to the firſt, it is a misfor- 
tune whenever it happens that not only reduces the horſe very 
much in his value, but is conſidered an indelible ſtigma of im- 
perfection, that (with connoiſſeurs) renders him at firſt 
ſight unworthy a ſecond conſideration. This being a ciroum- 
Nance univerſally underſtood and admitted, there is no doubt 
but every prudent man will think a certath PREVENTATIVE 
preferable to a doubtful cure, and admit the propriety, of a 
Mort obſervation, without any unfair digreſſion from the ſub- 
ject before us. Not indulging the ſhadow of fear, by of- 
fending the ſhallow EQUESTRIAN HEROES of ROTTEN-ROW, 
or the more expert and courageous, who (for once in their 
Itves) have joined the royal chaſe; including that sET who 
reach London in an hour and fift:en minutes,“ All Lombard- 
« ſtreet to an egg-ſhell !” I will venture to affirm, that nine- 
teen of every twenty are brought to the ground by unfair and 
moſt unmerciful uſage. 

For thoſe doubtful compoſitions, whoſe heads are as light 
as the heels of their horſes, and whoſe form, by the hurry of 


conception and ambiguity of generation, are deſtitute of the 


more noble parts neceſſary to the power of reflecting, can 


form no idea of the ſtrength of the animal they beſtride ; but 


each concluding his ſteed a Pegaſus, formed of a ſubſtantial 
material called Iabour everlaſting, and gifted with perpetual 
motion, they continue to ride or drive the oppreſſed object 


tal Nature being (after a thouſand ſpicited exertions) at length 
1 a | | quite 
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quite exhauſted, can move no farther. And I am convinced 
it requires no uncommon ſhare of penetration, at leaſt no 
maoical aſſiſtance from BRESBLA , or his contemporaries, to 
viſcovet ſo great a palpability as that all things certainly fall 
when, being deprived of ſupport, they can ſtand no longer. 
From this trifling digreſſion I infer (and enforce my opinion) 
that more horſes are thrown down and irremediably injured 
by the careleſſneſs and ſhameful inattention of bad riders 
on bad roads, and over rolling ſtones, or when they are 
more cruelly exhauſted with labour and fatigue, than by 
any other means in the whole liſt of accidents. 

From what cauſe ſoever this misfortune may ariſe, the 
firſt flep to RELIEF will be till the ſame. Wath the parts 
with a ſpenge and warm water, thoroughly cleanſing the 
wounds or lacerations from every retention of gravel or 
ſand; for theſe will evidently irritate and inflame the tender 
parts, and be produQtive of a diſcharge which may often be 
entirely prevented by gently wiping dry after the uſe of 
the ſponge, and plentifully embrocating the parts with either 
of the liquids before mentioned, bandaging over a pledget 
of tow wet with the ſame, repeating it once or twice, if 
circumſtances ſhould render it neceſſary. This ſhould be 
continued, that an eſchar or cicatrix may be formed to 
render unQtuous or greaſy applications, unneceſſary ; but 
ſhould the wound or laceration be fo violent as to produce 
great inflammation, ſuppuration muſt enſue, and ought to be 
encouraged; to this end apply a poultice of the ingredients 
before mentioned, and let the cure be afterwards performed 
by regular applications of the fable digeſtive ointment. 

OVvER-REACHES are the injuries ſuſtained by the throw- 
ing in of the hind-toe upon the back part or heel of the 
fore-foot, in the hollow below the fetlock joint, and above 
the hoof. They are ſometimes very violent, and ſubje& to 
great diſcharges from the bruiſes and laceration in con- 
junction; at others they are merely ſuperficial; and the 
treatment muſt be exactly the ſame as laid down for other 
wounds, making ſuch allowances and alterations as circum- 
ſtances may require or emergencies diQate. 

The ſame ſyſtem muſt be adopted in all injuries ſuſtained 
between hair and hoof, except where a horſe has been ſtub- 
bed in hunting, as ſometimes happens in a leap or in co- 
vert; when a ſtump coming into immediate contact with the 
upper edge of the hoof, a laceration or penetration 1s _— 

| ed, 
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ed, in which caſe the membrane is almoſt inſtantly pro. 
truded; and unlefs ſpeedily prevented ſoon conſtitutes the 
origin of what is afterwards denominated a Qu1ITTOR. Ty 
effect this diſſolve a drachm of corroſive ſublimate in one 
ounce of camphorated ſpirits; and, after the touching the 
prominence well with the ſolution, bind up firm, (covering 
the protruded part with a ſmall piege of card or thin ſheet 
lead,) and repeat it once a day for three or four days, not 
neglecting the bandage, and taking care the foot be not 
immerſed in water. As this ſubje& will come under 
farther diſcuſſion in the article of TUMouRrs or ix. 
POSTHU xs, we proceed now to treat of both, when, by 
improper treatment, or bad habit, they are degenerated 
into ulcers. 2 


nn 


ARE wounds or abſceſſes become inflexible either by an 
imprudent courſe of management, an indifferent habit, or 
an acrimonious diſpoſition of the juices; but in general 
much more the effect of the former than either of the other 
two. It has been a practice with farriers of almoſt every 
denomination, upon a wound's not inclining to heal ſo ſoon 
us expected, to increaſe the ſtrength of the digeſtive appli- 
cation, as if the very tendons were to be extracted. This 
effort of art not ſucceeding is followed by a corroſive, that, 
increaſing the evil, a cauſtic in general crowns the whole 
of country practice. The wound (that perhaps at firſt re- 
quired only the neceflary time for incarnation, and the moſt 
ſimple treatment) not having kept pace in its cure with the 
imagination or impatience of the -DocTor (for ſo we al 
are, from the preſident in Worwick-lane to the thill horſe of 
the worſt team in the pariſh,) is deſtined to undergo the 

changes in treatment juſt deſcribed. | 
Thus the wound, that would in all probability hare 
ſubmirted to a degree of regular and conſiſtent treatment, 1s 
retarded, or rather obſtructed, in its natural progreſs and 
proper diſcharge, by means directly oppoſite to the dictates 
of reaſon and diſcretion. The application of a corrofre 
(that is generally made with a heavy hand of iron) inſtant- 
ly collapſes the mouths of the finer veſſels, and deſtroys the 
_ ſprouting granulations of new fleſh; Nature being thus 
© | | checked, 
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checked, diſplays an evident change for the worſe, and the 


DOCTOR is now (to make uſe of his own expreſſive lan- 
ouage) © out of the frying pan into the fire.” By this new 
difappointment his indignation is excited againſt both diſ- 
eaſe and the diſeaſed ; in the fervour of his wrath he deter- 
mines as it won't ſubmit to“ fair means it ſhall to foul.” 
The whole body of cauſtics before mentioned become ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſe z and are ſo liberally poured in as 
to conſtitute ſo great a degree of calloſity upon the ſurface, 
that a conſiderable length of time and portion of judgment 
are abſolutely neceſſary to remove what ignorance and obſti- 
nacy-have ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. 

To extirpate the cal/ofity, and procure a proper diſcharge, 
are the leading indications, and muſt be obtained before the 
cure can proceed to your wiſh. To effect this foment with 
2 decoction of eamomile and mallows, as hot as can be 
conveniently applied; then ſcarify ſuperficially the whole 
part, both longitudinally and tranſverſely, with a fleam or 
abſceſs lancet, ſo as to entirely penetrate the callous ſub- 
ſtance upon the ſurface: after which it muſt be dreſſed with 
the following ointment twice every day; the fomentation 
and ſuperficial inciſions to be repeated occaſionally, if ne- 
ceſſary, till the calloſity is quite ſloughed off, and comes 
away with the dreſſings : 


Taxk of yellow baſilicon two ounces ; | 
Turpentine and black baſilicon of each two ounces; 
Red precipitate (powdered very fine) half an ounce. 


The two baſilicons to be melted together over the fire; 
when taken off ſtir in the turpentine; and, laſtly, when 
cool, add the precipitate (very finely powdered,) and let 
* be minutely incorporated upon a ſtone or marble 

b. 

So ſoon as this obſtacle is perfectly removed, and the diſ- 
charge come to its proper conſiſtence, dreſs in general with a 
{mall portion of lint, thinly covered with either of the ba- 
filicms, placed under a pledget of tow, ſpread with the fable 
digeſtiuve mentioned in the laſt article. Should the wound 
incarnate too faſt, and fill with fungus (commonly eMled 
proud fleſb, ) lightly touch ſuch parts with a piece of un- 
facked lime, regulating the mode and application by the ne- 
cellity, repeating it as occaſion may require. When the 

: cicatrix, 
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cicatrix, or "ſkinning over, is nearly accompliſhed, the em 
may be completed by hardening the ſurface with a lib 
tinflure of myrrh. 

This is the direct and rational Mope of cure eſtabliſhe 
in every kind of ulcer, as well as thoſe originating in the 
cauſe already enlarged. on; but where the obſtacle to cur 
_ ariſes from ſome defect in the conſtitution, or acrimony in 
the fluids, the aſſiſtance of mercurial phyſic and ſubſequen 
courſe of mild alteratives muſt be called in, to enſure eſſed 
from the whole. Without deſcending to a particular formuls 
for this purpoſe alone, I refer the reader to a vary 
(preſcribed under the diſtin heads of GREASE, sURFErn, 
and FARCY,) for ſuch ſelection as may beſt coincide with 
his opinion upon the conſtitution and bodily ſtate of the 
ſubject diſeaſed. 

It is a rule eſtabliſhed in ſurgery, and ſhould be in far 
riery, where there is a ſinus or cavity leading to a remot 
or hidden cauſe of complaint, and from whence a palpable 
* diſcharge iſſues, the courſe and depth ſhould be arcurateh 
aſcertained by the probe; and, if no tendinous parts pre 
ſent to forbid the operation, the finus cavity, or vacus 
ſhould be inſtantly Laid orEN (with a biſtory) to its u- 

moſt extent, and properly filled with a pledget of lint, wel 

| impregnated with warm digeſtive, and plentifully covere 
with tow ſpread with the ſame. After a ſecond or thirl 
dreſſing, ſhould the infide of ſuch cavity prove callous, « 
hard in fubſtance, it muſt be taken away by the k NIE, u 
deſtroyed by the means before deſcribed. If it be ſo its 
ated that the parts forbid an entire ſeparation, ſound wit 
the probe, and at its extremity make a counter inciſion through 
the integuments to meet the probe, till by paſſing through, 
it removes any lodgment that may have been left for th 
matter to corrode, which it will very ſoon do, ſo as in mary 
caſes to affe& the bone itſelf. 

As a very good DETERGENT WASH for the cleanſing 
inveterate ulcers, or injecting into ſuch paſſages as fron 
the diſpoſition of the parts cannot be laid open, I har 
reaſon to recommend the following, it retaining every 
vantage without one of the prejudicial qualities ſo pred- 
mihant in the mercurial and vitriolic compoſitions; 
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Tax honey and vinegar each two ounces; 
Liquefy over the. fire; and when cool add tincture of myrrh 
| and tincture of cantharides each one ounce, —Mix. 


When the ulcer is by theſe means diveſted of its viru- 
lence and cadaverous ſmell, the calloſity is ſloughed off of 
extracted, and a favourable appearance of incarnation come 
on, the dreſſings may be changed from the precipitate di- 
geſtive, before preſcribed, to pledgets ſpread with Lecatel- 
lus's balſam, or the following EY LO TI CERATE: 


Tax of white diachylon plaſter and olive oil, each tu 
ounces; | 


Locatellus's balſam, and balſam of capivi, each one ounce; 


Melt the plaſter and Locatellus in the oil over the aire; take 
off, and when nearly cool ſtir in the capivi, a little at a 
time, till it is all incorporated. 


In ſhort, caſes of Ta1s kind come ſo frequently under 
the hand of the FarRIER, that little might have been 
thought neceſſary upon the ſubject: but I have been thus 
explicit for the information and advantage of thoſe who 
are STRANGERS to both THEORY and PRACTICE; that 
being © forewarned they may be forearmed,” and not 
ſuffer a ſingle accident to be gradually ripened to a ſerious 
misfortune; but, availing themſelves of this requiſite in- 
ſruction, ſo deſiray the prevalence of MysTERY and power 
of PREJUDICE, as to enſure a cure under their own ſu- 


perintendence upon a baſis rational, clear, and comprehen- * 


hve, diveſted of the folly of experiments and cruelty of 
ancient practice. 


y is 1 


A yisTurA is the palpable conſequence of general ne- 
glect in more inſtances than one; firſt in not perceiving the 
faddle's being too wide in the tree, and ſuffering the in- 
ſide of the pummel to to preſs ſo much as not only to 


'pinth, but, by its conſtant friction, to bruiſe the parts, 


and render an impoſthumation or formation of fnatter in- 
table. I am very ſorry to obſerve, this is ſe/dom taken- 
nice of in time, till the vit. has been repeated and con- 
ſitutes bruiſe upon bruiſe,” when an inflammation and ſwel- 
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ling enkve, threatening an unavoidable ſuppuration. To this 
a ſtill greater error ſucceeds; for, during the time the pro. 
ceſs of Nature is going on, and the matter contained in the 
- tumour is undergoing concoction, or change from inflam. 
matory or grumous blood, and extravaſated lymph, to its 
ſtate of ſyſtematic perfection for diſcharge, (in general 
termed a proper degree of ripeneſs) ſtrong repellents or ſeribe 
powerful ſpiritusus compoſitions are brought into conſtant uſe; 
and, by their particular properties, form one univerſal oz- 
STACLE to the great effort of NATURE for relief. Here 
begins a terrible fruggle between the contending powers of 
NATURE and ART; for theſe applications failing in their 
intentional effe& of repulſion upon the contents, diſtribute 
their proferties upon the integuments, where, by their re- 
peated application, an induration is effected very unfavour- 
able to the abſceſs in its more advanced ſtate. NATURE at 
laſt fecit her purpoſe, the tumour is at length brought to 
ſuppurate, and a diſcharge comes on; but without one of 
thofe advantages that would have been acquired, had the ef- 
forts of Nature been attended to and properly encouraged, veſſel 
inſtead of oppoſed. 

From this 1tcons1sTExT mode of treatment the edges 
of the wound, when enlarged, become unkind, the ſeat of mark 
a foul or callous complexion; and, inftead of a ſubſtantal, ſepar 
favourable, healthy matter, the diſcharge is a complication of open 

blood, ſanies and a kind of indurated half concocted mat- natur 
ter, intermixed with an acrid or corroſive rchor. babil 

This is in general the origin and progreſs of what (with N 
additional bad treatment) conſtitutes a confirmed fiſtula, and 
comes directly under the very method of cure deſcribed in of ca 
the laſt article; with renewed inſtruction, and remem- ertion 
brance to lay open all ſinuſes or cavities into which the latior 
probe can be paſſed, taking care to make no tranſverſe quen 
opening acroſs the withers to > divide the ligament, but mak- leſs i 
ing the inciſrons longitudinal on either ſide or both, as oc- ſuffie 
caſion may require, Should the diſcharge continue "Quggih comi 
or incomplete, en arge the proportion of turpentine or pre. being 
cipitate in the ointment, adding an ounce of the ſpirit 9 large 
turpentine, if the matter is very offenſive; make alſo a. the e 

conſiderable addition in the tinAure of myrrh and cant aride admi 
to the DETERGENT LOTION before preſcribed. When the poulti 
applications are required to exert their digeſtive powe!s the d 
more n. in conſequence of any particular languo! then 
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upon the part, or deficiency in the diſcharge, let the oint- 
ment be applied with a degree of warmth ſufficient to in- 
ſinuate itſelf into the inteſtices or opening, but not ſo hot 
as to ſcald or harden the ſurface. | 74. 
- Incifions, or ſcarifications, muſt be made whenever ne- 
ceſſary, and the calloſities extirpated exactly as before de- 
ſcribed; uſing neither corroſives or cauſtics, but adhering to 
the method of keeping down fungus, or excreſcences, by 
the application of unſlacked lime in the lump, for a few 
minutes, or previouſly powdered, where the wound will 
not admit of its uſe in the other form. Tris method 
ſhould have the preference on all occaſions; for which à 
very predominant reaſon may - be urged, that, receiving 
its power only from the moiſture it imbibes from the part, 
it immediately performs the purpoſe it is intended to exe- 
cute, and becomes directly inactive: whereas the favou- 
rite articles of aquafortis, oil of vitriol, and mercury, not 
only abſolutely .cauTEZIRE or BURN all the. part, but 
raiſe a great degree of inflammation upon the ſurrounding 
veſſels, and evidently increaſe the miſchief they were in-- 
tended to prevent. The detergent WAs H before menti- 
oned, cannot be too frequently uſed till the wound bears 
marks of amendment; -and care muit be taken in the 
ſeparation of all fiſtulous ſinuſes to leave the orifice or 
opening as much declining as poſſible, that the matter may 
naturally paſs downwards, without being ſubje ct to a pro- 
bability of retention. | 
Thus much by way of axnsTRUCTION for CURING, 
what may moſtly be prevented by a very moderate ſhare 
of care aad attention, or more properly ſpeaking, an ex- 
ertian of that reaſon, generally diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of common ſenſe. LET IT BE REMARKED, the fre- 
quent application of repellents is a palpable abſurdity, un- 
leſs in an early ſtate of the ſwelling, before the veſſels .are 
ſuiiciently bruiſed and inflamed to eject the fluids that be- 
coming extravaſated and ſtagnant, form the tumour; which 
being once accumulated, is too viſcid in ſubſtance, and 
large in quantity, to be again rarified and abſorbed into 
the circulation. The ſwelling being too far advanced to 
admit a hope of repulſion, ſhould be promoted by ſoftening 
poultices (as will be particularized in the next claſs, under 
the diſcuſſion of TUMoURs;) the courſe of ſuppuration will 
then go in a natural way, the concoction will be perfect, 
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and the diſcharge confequently effectual. Upon its fir 
rupture or breaking, the orifice from which the matte, 
gozes will be but trifling: this ſhould be immediately en. 
larged, as much as is neceſſary for the diſcharge and aq. 
miſſion of applications. If in the uſual method of in. 
ſinuation a tent is found at all neceſſary, xxVER let it by 
any means be too LoNG continued, leſt the parts, by j 
tedious ſeparation, become diveſted of their diſpoſition tg 
unite, and the edges grow callous from their conſtant . 
preſſion. The judgment may be much aſſiſted upon this 
ſubject by frequent references to the two preceding arti. 
cles of wounDs and ULCERs; remembering in all, after 
the neceſſary and proper diſcharges, to conduct the eum 
according to the variety of circumſtances clearly pointed 
vut in this and the ſubjects laſt treated on. 


nei. 


 ArrnovGHn this comes moſt properly under the um- 
Foidable inſpection, occaſional dreſſings, and intentiond 
eure, of the operative farrier, and conſequently rather ou 
of the line firſt drawn for the plan of this work; ya 
as the ſubject has been ſo inramousLY treated by an 
author before quoted, that indignation becomes too juſtly 
excited to paſs it over without ſuch ANIMADVERSION A 
may tend to enlighten the mind, and refify the judgment of 
ſuch, (as from abſolute wan of comprehenſion or refkec- 
tion pay an implicit obedience to every abſurdity, fall, or 
falſevod ſanctioned with the auTHoRrITY of the preſs; and 
Conceive a certain degree of infallibility appertains to what: 
eyer makes its appearance in print. That theſe are the 
ſentiments of the lower claſs, is too well known to fe- 
quire corroboration; and I am induced to introduce a few 
REMARKS upon this ſubje& by the inconſiſtent and unmer- 
citul (not to add infernal) advice held forth to practice, in 
a publication that would alone entitle it to the FLAMEs and 
perpetual QBLLV1ON. 

We are there told “ the pol evil is an abſceſs near the 
&« poll of a horſe, formed in the finews between the cl 
“ bone and the uppermoſt vertebra of the neck.” You 
are then inſtruQted to ſcald with a compound of © oil df 

28 46 turpentine, 
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ct turpentine, corroſive mercury, verdigreaſe, Roman vitriof; 
green copperas, and train oil:“ theſe are to be poured 
4 $exLDING Hor into the wound; and ſtitched np for ſe- 
« yeral days; and if matter flows in great abundance, and 
« of a thin conſiftence, it muſt be ſcalded again; &c. &c:. 
This IGNORANT unfeeling attempt to arreſt the judgment, 
and IM oSsH upon the underſtanding, is almoſt too ridiculous 
to excite contempt; but, in compliment to the lefs informed 
reader, it is impoſſible to paſs it over without branding the 
very thought with the epithet it is ſo juſtly entitled to. 

What are we to think of the profeſſional knowledge or abi- 
iet of an author, who could ſanction with his NAME the 
recommendation of a practice ſo infamous and dete ſlable, that 
no one rational or conſiſtent idea can be produced or plead- 
ed to proveyits propriety! Will any advocate for fuch ix- 
yERNAL PRACTICE, (and infernal it certainly is in every 
meaning of the word) venture to affirm the writer con- 
ceived or poſſeſſed a competent, or even a tolerable know - 
ledge of the ſtructure of parts or property of medicine; 
that when the membranous ſyſtem is localſy injured, and 
the lacerated veſſels rendered highly irritable, could venture 
to promulgate the conſiſtency of glutting them with the 
moſt powerful potsoNs, as if he felt ſome invincible anti- 
guthy to the ſpecies, and had attentively ſtudied the moſt 
lixely means of effecting their total extirpation ! For the 
completion of this buſineſs, leſt the moſt deſtructive 4 
ſhould prove ineffectual, you are inſtructed to Ap fuel to 
their natural fire, by combining their whole force, and 
pouring them © fcalding hot,” neareſt to one of the moſt 
vital parts, may neareſt the original nervous ſeat of pain, 
even the brain itſelf. Sorry Fam to acknowledge this ge- 
nuine and unadulterated ſpecimen of the imaculat- per- 
ſection of the © pRAeTICAL TREATISE” has been repeat- 
edly pur N PRACTICE by fooks or knaves, whom igno- 
rance has mifted or confidence betrayed; to the evident 
deſtruction of numbers that have died iu the moſt exeru- 
eiating agonies, finking under the load” of accumulated 
miſery, and perſecution, devoted victims to a ſyſtem replete 
with the moſt unparalleled cruelty that the HART could 
date, or the N AWD dire. : 

Need I, can it be poſſibly neceſſary for me, to point out 
for the information of even the moſt ſuperficial or leaſt con- 
bderate obſerver, the deſtruction of parts that muſt in- 

| ; evitably 
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evitably enſue; no combination of nature, no force « 
ſtructure in any animal, can ſtand againſt this accumulz. 
tion of cruelty and infliction of puniſhment. The finer 
veſſels, the veins, arteries, muſcles, nay the offified true. 
ture or bony parts themſelves, muſt nearly ſubmit to thi 
elaborate and ſtudied work of devaſtation. The humay 
reader, whoſe judgment is not biaſſed by prejudice, or his 
reaſon blinded by an adherence to cuſtom, and whoſe feel. 
ings move in concert with my own, will ſbudder at the re. 
flection; and to every ſportſman looking with the eye of 
extreme pleaſure upon the excellencies of the animal (whoſe 
ſufferings I lament,) do I appeal for a juſtification bf the 
warmth I have been naturally prompted to diſplay on the 
occaſion. And in rity to a ſpecies ſo eminently entitled to 
every degree of MERCY, CARE, and ATTENTION, let us 
hope (as we are now become more reformed in our minds, 
and rectified in our judgments) that this DAMNABLE doc- 
trine may be univerſally exploded and buried in ETERNAL o- 
LIVION. 

Let it then be underſtood the ball evil originates in a fi- 
mour ſituate as before deſcribed; and generally proceed 
from injuries ſuſtained on that part by blows, bruiſes, or 
ſuch frequent and exceſſive friction from large or heavy 
harneſs as may ſufficiently irritate the part' to provoke a 
formation of matter, as has been explained in the pre- 
ceding article. If it is early obſerved, let the ſeat of 
pain be very frequently fomented with vinegar made warm, 
for at leaſt a quarter of an hour, rubbing upon the 
part immediately after about an ounce of camphorated ſpirit 

of wine, and then bandaging over the part a double flannel 
' dipped in the vinegar, warm as before. 

Should the ſwelling refuſe su MISs10x to this treatment, 
after a regular perſeverance for eight-and-forty-hours, con- 
tinuing to enlarge itſelf, and diſplay invincible ſymptoms of 
maturation; make no farther attempt by REPELLENTS t0 
oppoſe the progreſs of NATURE; ſuch obſtinacy will never 
prevail: therefore contribute your early and cheerful aſſiſ- 
ance to promote a ſpeedy ſuppuration. For this purpoſe let 
the following poultice be immediately applied and repeated 
twice every day, till an aperture or opening is effected in 
the r 


Take 
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Tax of camomile flowers, turnips, and coarſe bre2d. about 
equal quantities; boil the camomiſe and turnips in ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, till tne latter are ſoft enough 
to bruiſe altogether; then ſtir in four ounces of te 
lily root, (beat to a paſte in the mortar;) and. la ly, 
add, while hot, three or four ounces of lard, and two 

of common turpentine, 


This application ſhould be made as warm as the nature 
of the caſe will admit, that it may the better fulfil the intent 
of relaxing the veſſels, increaſing their circumference, and 
promoting the ſpeedy flux of matter to this particular part. 
So ſoon as an opening appears, let it be enlarged ſuffici- 
ently to enſure a diſcharge, and prevent the retention of 
any improper portion of matter; and continue to proceed 
with the cure according to the ſtate of the caſe, collacting 
your informations from the variety of direQions extenſively 
given under the different head of wounds, ulcers, fiſtula, and 
tumours; to the laſt of which we now proceed. 9 
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Axx of many and various kinds, according to their dif- 
ferent cauſes and ſituations; as the œdematous, ſteatomous, 
encyſted, and ſcrofulous; but as the ſeparate and diſtin& 
explanations of theſe would lead the reader into anatomical 
diſquiſitions foreign to, and very far beyond, the limits pre- 
ſcribed for the completion of this work (which is intended 
for general comprehenſion,) I ſhall make a curſory RRMARE 
upon each, and proceed to a minute inveſtigation of the 

SIMPLE TUMOUR coming ſo conſtantly under common ob- 
ſervation and manangement. The ædematous and encyſfled 
tumours are nearly ſynonymous, originating in a cyſt dr bag, 
containing a kind of ichorous bloody ſanies, or gelatinous 
fluid; which being evacuated, the cyſt does not always 
ſubmit to digeſtives or eſcharotics, but muſt be extirpated 
with the knife, and cured as a common wound; for the 
eompletion of which ample DIRECTIONS may be found in 
the preceding claſs under that head. - * 

The STEATOMovus are thoſe tumours that form on dif- 
ferent parts, and paſs in general under the denomination 

of wens, containing when opened or extracted, a ſubſtance 
not unlike ſuet in its earlieſt ſtate, when hardly cold: nei- 
ther of the above are expected to ſubmit to any topical 
application, unleſs upon the very firſt obſervation; when 
an attempt may be made by the moſt powerful repellents, 
ſpecified in many of the preceding pages, and a ſmall por- 
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tion of the ſtrongeſt mercurial ointment rubbed in every night, 
for a conſiderable length of time; but even to this there is 
no hope of ſubmiſſion, unleſs in the firſt ſtage of its infaney: 
nor can any RADICAL CURE be in general obtained but by 
inflrumental extirpation. As this muſt be unavoidably at- 
tended with loſs of time, and a proportional ſhare of dan- 
ger, if ſeated upon or interſected by the muſcular parts, 
perhaps it may be moſt prudent to omit the experiment and 
ſubmit it to ohanee. 

SckaFUL@Us TUMOURs are, ſuch as originate in ſeor- 
butic or hereditary taints, and increaſe or diminiſh accord- 
ing to the ſtate or aerimony of the blood; they are there- 
fore more than any of the others dependant upon external ap- 
plication, and particularly the mercurial unguent juſt before 
deſcribed, aſſiſted by a courſe of mercurial or antimonial Al- 
TERATIVES, as may be diſoretionally ſele&ed from the 
chapters on thoſe ſubjects. As the mereurial ointment has 
been repeatedly recommended, it may not be inapplicable to 
introduce the mode of preparation; | 


Taxs quickfilver two ounces; 

Lard fix ounces; 

Balſam of ſulphur half an ounce. 

Rub the quickfilver with the balſam in a metal mortar nll 


the globules diſappear; then add the lard by degrees, 
firſt made warm, and keep in a pot for ufe. 


I now proceed to the exp!/anation of a $1MPLE TUMOUR, 
or ABSCEss, taken in its ſingle view, as one effort of na- 
ture to relieve itfelf from the weight of an extravaſated 
fluid collected, and (the cauſe being inflammatory) become 
too tenacious for tranſpiration through the cutaneous paſ- 
ſages or pores of the ſkin, and foo viſcid to be again ab- 
ſorbed or taken into the circulation. This is the principle 
of action, whether proceeding from the grumous ſtate of 
the blood obſtructing the finer paſſages, accumulating and 
acting by its ſtimulus upon the irritable parts, or from an 
extravafation of ffuid ejected from the vein or lymphatics, 
in conſequenee of laceration from bruiſes, or ruptures from 
ſtrains, It has been a predominant and eſtabliſhed practice to 
attempt repulſion, even after the deciſive formation of 
matter, by the moſt powerful ſpirituous applications, there- 


by inflaming the integument and indurating the contents; 


not 
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not without a very great probability of producing an inve. 
terate vicer, or long-ſtonding fiſtula. 

In all applications, whether external or internal, rx AS 
will prove a very uſeful aſſiſtant; pay due reſp? to the 
INDICATIONS of NATURE, ſolicit the INTER?OSITION of 
REA*ON, and in conjunction they will be found moſt ad. 
mi”abl- "auxiiiaries to the judicious EXERTIONS of ary, 
All t:rmzurs (proceeding from what cauſe ſoever) tending to 
certain maturation ſhould be expeditiouſly affiſted with 
warm fomentations, compoſed of camomile, mar ſbma nut 
roſemary, lavender, wormwood, elder flowers, or any two or 
three of the whole, the pRoyERTIES of fiimulus and hu 
being ſtil] the ſame, and to be effected by a part as well az 
the entire. ; 

Alfter each time of uſing the fomentation apply a poultice of 
the ſuppurating kind; ſelecting from the following articles 
ſuch ingredients as may prove moſt applicable to the 


purpoſe: 


Coarſe bread, boiled turnips, pollard or bran, camomile 
flowers, flour of muſtard, white lily root, (beat to 2 
paſte). with an addition of turpentine, yellow bafilicon, 
and lard ſufficient to keep it moiſt. 


Theſe applications muſt be regularly continued till the 
pliability of the tumour, and the fluctuation of matter, 
prove it in a proper ſtate for perforation. Let it then be 

carefully opened by a ſuperficial incifion ſufficiently large to 
admit of ſuch diſcharge as the ſize of the abſceſs may re- 
quire; dreſſing with the neceſſary introduction of doſſils of 
lint, well impregnated with the following p1GxsT1VE, and 
covered with a POULTICE of mild ingredients for a few days, 
to encourage the diſcharge and form a convenient bed or 

covering for the wound. 


STRONG DIGESTIVE. 


Tax bees wax three ounces, turpentine, Burgundy pitch, 
| and ſpirits of turpentine, each two ounces; olive oil fix 
_ ounces; melt the wax and Burgundy pitch in the oil 
over a flow fire; then take off and ftir in the turpentine; 

and, when nearly cool, add the ſpirit by degrees, and 
incorporate well, 6 
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The tents to be inſinuated, furniſhed with a portion of 
THIS unguent moderately warm, and introduced no larger 
than will leave ſufficient room to be placed in and extracted 
eaſily, thereby not impeding the incarnation. Should any 
fungus or proud fleſh render it neceſſary dreſs occaſionally 
with the PRECIPITATE OINTMENT (under the article of 
wounds,) and cover with a pledget of this STABLE D1GEs- 
TIvE, keeping your bandage always neat and firm, that 
the ſides or edges may be encouraged in their diſpoſition 
to unite or come into contact. So ſoon as the large ſtage 
of cure, the ſkinning over, is complete, immediately throw 
aſide all greaſy applications, and harden the ſurface firſt 
with equal parts of tinfure of myrrh and vinegar, afterwards 
with tincture of myrrh alone. Should any eſchar of con- 
ſequence remain, and the hair not follow kindly, rub the 
part gently every night with a ſmall quantity of campho- 
rated ſpermaceti ointment, the beſt article known to pro- 
mote the return of the hair upon the knees or any other 


So much has been ſaid, and ſo many inſtructions advan- 
ced, for the various dreſſings that may be found neceſſary, 
under the articles of woUuNDs, ULCERS, FISTULA, FOLL- 
EVIL, and TUMOURS, immediately ſucceeding each other, 
there cannot be (omitted) any thing more to add upon the 
ſubject; naturally concluding every PRACTITIONER or su- 
PERINTENDENT will regulate his applications and vary his 
dreſſings according to the ſtate or diſpoſition of the caſe 
before him, 
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Are thoſe ſmall ſwellings or tumours formed on the ſides, 
or ſome part of the back of a horſe, either by the exceſſive 
heat and friction in a long chace, the extreme preſſure of 
ſome hard or protuberant part in the ſtuffing of the ſaddle, 
or the edge. of a narrow ſaddle cloth coming directly under 
the ſeat of the rider; and very frequently by the cent. per 
cent, care and caution of the ſadler, in the economical 
length of his girths; for, being ſometimes by much too 
Mort, the buckles at either one fide or the other ſit below 
the pad; or what is ſtill worſe, half on and half off; by 
| | which 
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which means the lower corners of the buckles conftituts thi, 
inconvenience to a certainty, as I have repeatedly experi. 
enced. But let them proceed from which of theſe cauſes they 
may, I ſhall in the cure paſs over the 8UBLImITY of Capy, 
BurDoN's fertile invention of the hot greaſy diſnelout,ꝰ x 
unneceſſary; alſo BAR TTET's fervility and ſterility in echoing 
ſo GREASY an idea; but as every extenſive reader upon this 
ſubje& muſt have obſerved . A Practical Freatife” may be 
compiled from GIBSON, BurDon, 


madvert upon the advantages of 
the proper treatment of the fubje 
omitting to obſerve how very difficult it may be to make it 
convenient in SOME COUNTRIE3 (and to SOME POCKETS) 
to boil a rump of beef or gammon of bacon, merely for the 
procuration of * a hot greaſy difhctout” to effect the pur- 
poſe : upon the force of this natural refteQtion, I relinquiſ 
the idea of enforcing fo difficult a proceſs, and fhall endes. 
vour to furniſh ſuch sUBsTITUTES as will certainly prow 
more efficacions and fatisfactory. 

So ſoon as the faddle is taken off, after a fevere chafe, or 
hard journey, a good . or hoſtler will be very minute in 
his examinations to diſcover whether an injury has been ful. 
tained in this part or any other. He will inftantly perceive, by 
the horfe's wincing, whether there is any defect from which 
a warble may ſpeedity enſue; if fo, upon the firſt appem- 
ance, or earlieſt diſcovery, bathe three or four times a day 
with the following REPELLENT : | 


Tax x extract of Saturn half an ounce; 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine two ounces; 
Soft water a quarter of a pint. 
Mix the extract with the 5 irits, by ſhaking well together, and 
then add the water; or if theſe cannot be eaſily procured juſ 
at the time, ſubſtitute, for the moment, of vinegar and 
brandy equal parts; but the ſtronger muſt be obtained fo 
AY poſſible, and perſevered in till the tumour is dif- 
| "#1 | | 


The original cauſe of the warble muſt be likewiſe diſco- 
vered and removed, to prevent a repetition upon the ſame 
part, from whieh, or the continuation. a sir AST will in- 


evitably enſue. 
: NAVEL 
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Ax, in the firſt inſtance, tumours formed upon the ver- 
tebre or ſpine, and cauſed by a deficiency (or ſcarcity of ſtuf- 
on each ſide the pad,) at the back part of the ſaddle: 
which letting the tree come into cloſe contact with the back 
bone the parts become bruiſed by the ſevere preſſure and ' 
conſtant friction; an inflammation ſucceeds, and produces a 
ſwelling of the encyſted kind, containing a gelatinous fluid, 
which, if not treated with frequent repetitions of the follow- 
ing repellent lotions, upon the earljeſt diſcovery, will nat ſub- 
mit to tis mode of application. 


Tax Mindererus's ſpirit, 

Camphorated ſpirits, 

Common brandy, 

And verjuice or beſt vinegar, of each equal parts. 


Or, 


Taxe ſal armoniac three drachms ; 
Diftilled vinegar four ounces ; 
Britiſh brandy half a gill.— Mix. 


Should theſe fail of ſucceſs, the evacuation muſt be ſoli- 
cited by gentle emollients, as warm fomentations (before de- 
ſcribed,) and ſoftening poultices. Upon its arriving at a pro- 
per degree of maturity, let the neceſlary inciſion be made ſu- 
perficially (not in the ſtyle recommended by G1Bsox, of 
cutting down to the quick,“) and the cyſt or bag, extracted 
with its contents if EASILY practicable; if not the prefent 
extraction (mentioned by ſome as neceſſary) is in fact ſuper- 


fluous and nugatory ; as it becomes immediately extraneous, 


and of courſe putrifies and ſloughs off with the dreſſings. Af. 
ter all the various inſtructions laid down for the different ap- 
plications, under a multiplicity of preceding articles, form- 
Ing a regular chain of connexion, any farther addition muſt 
be unneceſſary, ons hint only excepted, viz. in the treat- 
ment of any, or all, where the vacuums are large, and the 
diſcharge fluggiſh, from the mouths of the veſſels being plug 
ged by a viſcidity of the matter; or thin and ichorous, from a 
languor and coldneſs of the parts, à frequent uſe of the fol- 
lowing DBTERGENT will both cleanſe and ſtimulate, ſo as to 
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* 
remove the obſtruction in the firſt inſtance, and promote 3 
proper diſcharge in the other: 


Take of white vitriol and ſugar of lead each three-drachms; 
Spring water half a pint ; | 
_ Tin&@ure of myrrh one ounce—Mix. 


And in all cafes where the fungus or proud fleſh does not 
ſubmit to the precipitate ointment, pledgets of dry lint under 
the digeſtives, or applications of the above lotion, a ſmall 
portion of the red precipitate, white or blue vitriol (very 
finely powdered,) muſt be occaſionally ſprinkled over th 
excreſcences, but not with the uſual hand of indiſcretion, 


_ Otherwiſe your corrofive in that caſe becomes a cauſtic; 1 


calloſity is conſequently oceaſioned, and your imprudent 
and miſapplied remedy becomes worſe than the diſeaſe. 
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Is the integument or hide of a horſe become entirely cal- 
lous or inſenſible, after the tumour called a wARBLE is re- 
pelled and taken vp into the circulation, or has tranſpired 
in a natural evacuation, or circular oozing, ſurrounding the 
calloſity termed a s1TFasr. In ſome little time the hair 
comes off, and it bears the appearance of a foreign ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, fixed in the centre of what ſeems to be a ſuperficial | 
wound. For this ſimple and very trifling complaint there is 
but one certain and expeditious cure. All applications to 
ſoften the eſchar will prove of no utility, fcarifications will be 
tedious, and often ineffectual; to prevent therefore a lofs of 
time by ſuch fruitleſs attempts, let it be clearly and finally 
underſtood it can be effected only by EXTIRPATION 3 u 


operation ſo very trifling it will not admit of a moment's he-, 


ſitation, and may be taken off with a common penknife, and \ 
healed as a ſuperficial wound. But the moſt ready and leſs | 

inful method of taking it off is by juſt raiſing either edge 
till it can be taken hold of with a pair of common pincers; 
when, by leaning them to any fide, you have an immediate 
fulcrum, or lev er, and ſeparate it inftantancouſly without 
pain or inconvenience, After the extirpation it may be treat- 
ed as a ſimple ſuperficial laceration, and may in general be 
healed by a frequent application of Friars balſam, tinAure of 


myrrh, or, in very trifling caſes, with a little common brandy. 
But 
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But after the cure care ſhould always be taken to guard the 
cicatrix in its infancy, and prevent the buckle of the girth 
f-om coming into direct contact with the injured part, not 
onlv till the ſurface is ſufficiently hardened to render a repe- 
tition unlikely, but upon all future occaſions. And here it 
cannot prove inapplicable to remind every herſeman, the 
buckle of the girth ſhould never be permitted below the pad of 
the ſaddle on either fide ; a circumſtance that never occurs 
with experienced ſportſmen, who well know, from the ex- 
treme preſſure, and conſtant friction of ſo ſharp a body upon 
the integuments in hard chaſes, or long journies, warbles or 


ſtfaſts muſt inevitably enſue. 
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COLDS, COUGHS, PLEURIST 
INFLAMMATION or vn LUNGS, 
BROKEN WIND, ano CONSUMPTION. 
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ARE a ſpecies of diſeaſe not only acquired by different 
means, but likewiſe very different in their effects; both 
which we ſhall endeavour to elucidate in a manner much 
more extenſive and ſatisfactory than any that have gone be- 
fore us. Corps are in general more frequently the effect of 
neglect than chance, and are moſtly acquired by the fupidit 
or inattention of thoſe to whoſe care the horſe is unavoidably 
intruſted. The various means by which colds are caught, in 
either man or beaſt, we naturally ſuppoſe to be ſo well under- 
ſtood, that a minute inveſtigator of the operations of nature 
would conclude any explanation upon this ſubje& entirely 
ſuperfluous. But as there doubtleſs are many juvenile ſportl- 
men, who, in the very zenith of ſublunary enjoyment and 
conſtant purſuit of pleaſure, never afforded the ſubje& a mo- 
ment's conſideration, I ſhall point out ſuch cavses as ar 


moſt likely to produce the variety of effects we ſhall after- 
wards proceed to explain. 


When a HoRsx, after being rode hard, and in a high ſlate 


of perſpiration, is ſuffered to ſtand ſtill, (particularly in the 
winter ſeaſon, or in bad weather) to drink cold water in this 
ſtate; placed in an open ſtable in ſuch ſituation ; left after 
wet and dirty journey to dry in that condition; or his cloth- 
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ing left off at an improper ſeaſon; it is very natural to con- 
clude the groom is a KNAVE, the hoſtler a FOOL, or the maſter 
2 MADMAN. And although theſe circumſtances ſeem little 
likely to occur by the frailty of one, or the folly of the other, 
yet the experieneed ſportſman and traveller, who ſeldom 
move without the eye of obſervation, will eonvince you they 
(among a variety of additional impoſitions) happen every day. 
Having here obliquely remarked what I naturally conelude is 
almoſt univerſally known, I ſhall be ſtudiouſly anxious to ex- 
plain the nature of colds, and their different effects, ſo as to 
urge the neceſſity of their being perfectly underſtood, that 
prevention in future may become an object of attention | 
The proceſs of Nature we allude to, in the appellation of 
coLD, is a general obſtruction of the cutaneous paſſages or 
pores of the ſkin, formed for the tranſpiration of perſpirable 


matter, proportionally emitted from every part of the frame, 


and intended to expel that ſuperfluous moiſture by an almoſt 
inſenſible evacuation. But this exertion of Nature being to- 
tally ſuppreſſed, by a ſudden collapſion, or cloſing of the 
pores, from one of the cauſes before deſcribed, the perſpi- 
rable matter is prevented in' its natural courſe, and returned 
upon the body in a preternatural and morbid ſtate. 
We now come to the miſchievous effect, according to the 
degree of inveteracy or infection of the attack. The moſt 
penetrating and acrimonious particles immediately make their 
paſſage to the blood veſſels; and, intermixing with the maſs, 
produce different degrees of diſeaſe, acting differently upon 
different ſubjects; the injury ſuſtained being in ſome reſpects 
regulated by the degree of heat or perſpiration the horſe was 
in at the time of being expoſed to the original cauſe. This 
circumſtance once collected, upon the foundation of ſuch in- 
quiries, ſome idea may be formed of its probable duration 
and ſeverity. The effects of cold are not only ſoon diſeo- 
vered where there is a conſtant attention and care, but an ob- 
ſervation may be very early made to what part it more im- 
mediately direQs its attack. For inſtance, if the nervous 
ſyſtem is the moſt irritable, you ſpeedily perceive it in the 


EYES; if the glandular, upon the NECK, THROAT, under 


the Ears, or in the HEAD; if more particularly upon the 


blood (in which both the veſſels and their contents are con- 


cerned) the whole ſyſtem of cireulation being affected, you 
ſoon diſcover its ſeat to be taken upon the LUNGs; and will 
perceive it diſplayed more or leſs in a COUGH, or difficulty 
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of breathing, according to the ſeverity of attack, from the 
proportion of perſpirable matter repelled (become morhiq) 
and compulſively abſorbed into the circulation. So ſoon az 
the horſe is in this ſtate a ſymptomatic fever attends, which 
is to be underſtood no more than a degree of febrile heat, or 
irritability dependant on the original cauſe, which gradually 
ceaſes as the primary diſeaſe is found to decline. 

The blood in all theſe inſtances becomes languid and en- 
feebled by its encreaſe and incumbrance, whilſt its velocity 
is preternaturally compelled in the ſtricture of the veſſels, 
upon their over-accumulated content, which palpably con- 
ſtitute the obſtruction and produce the fever. Having 
traced the very principle of colds to their original cauſe, and 
pointed out their different effects upon the eyes, glands, lungs, 
and circulation, I ſhall proceed firſt to that kind of cold fixed 
on the lungs, diſtinguiſhed by cou Gn, and its conſequences, 
enlarging upon the other two, when we come to treat on 
their ſeparate claſſes, under the diſorders of the eyes and 
ſtrangles, or tumours upon the glands. I ſhall therefore 
take this complaint in its firſt ſtage, when it is early diſco- 
vered by an induſtrious ſervant or attentive maſter, and ge- 
nerally ſubmits to immediate care and ſimple remedies ; par- 
ticularly if proper reſpe& is paid to the excellent maxim of 
« never letting alone till to-morrow what may be done to- 
% day;” for blood ſhould be inſtantly taken away according 
to ſymptoms, ſize, ſtate, and condition. Be accurate in 
quantity, and preſerve it a few hours to aſcertain its ſtate; it 
livid, or black, with a coat of ſize upon its ſurface, you 
have evident demonſtration of its viscipir and obſtructed 
circulation through the finer veſſels of the Lux S. H three 

or four hours after bleeding give a maſh. of bran and oats 
equal parts, upon which pour boiling water ſufficient ; then 
ſtir in unadulterated aniſeed and liquorice powders each one 
ounce, and of honey four. In two hours after the maſh 
give a gallon or ſix quarts of ſoft water moderately warm, 
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in which have been diſſolved two ounces of NVITRE. Let the 
the maſhes be continued every night and morning, giving a ton 
moderate feed of dry oats in the middle of the day, good on 
ſweet hay in ſmall quantities, and the ſame proportion of ſta 
nitre to be repeated in the water after each maſh. To theſe ad 
muſt be added the neceſſary regulations of GOOD drefling ce 
and GENTLE exerciſe, which in general ſoon effect the cure « 


of ſigh £oLDs as are counteracted upon the firſt attack. R 60 
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On the contrary, ſhould time or circumſtances have pre- 
yented thoſe early advantages, the attack has been neglect- 
ed, and the diſorder made a rapid progreſs ; ſhould the 
coUGH be violent and conſtant, the horſe very dull and 
heavy, declining his food, and the ſymptomatic fever run 
high, the blood will conſequently prove as before deſcribed. 
In ſuch caſe the ſymptoms will perhaps not immediately 
ſubmit to the above plan fo ſoon as may be wiſhed or 
expected, therefore repeat your bleeding in two or three 
days at fartheſt, according to the ſtate and neceſſity, altor- 
ing the maſhes to equal parts of malt and bren, ſcalded 
with boiling water; when nearly cool enough .for the 
manger, ſtir in of elecampane, aniſeed and liquorice powders, 
each one ounce ; let this be repeated every night and morn- - 
ing, continuing the noon-feed dry, and the nitre two 
ounces in the water, as before directe. | 
Let it be remembered, for conſolation, that corps or 
couGHs thus treated, before they have been ſuffered by 
neglect or penury to become obdurate by long ſtanding, 
generally ſubmit to a very ſhort courſe of trouble or ex- 
penſe; whilſt tardineſs in procuring expeditious relief is of- 
ten productive of events that no future aſſiduity can re- 
lieve. By immediate bleeding the obſtruction is conſequently 
reduced, and the circulation promoted; rarefaction is ef- 
feed, and the ſtricture upon the veſſels removed by the 
warm maſhes and cordials ; the irritating mucus engender- 
ed by the inflamed glands is likewiſe diveſted of its acri- 
mony, and the preſſure upon the lungs reduced by relax- 
ing and leſſening the contents of the body. Under theſe 
advantages you are eaſed of the complaint almoſt immedi- 
ately, or a critical diſcharge comes on at the noſtrils, and 
terminates in a few days, what negle&ed ſoon conſtitutes 
a confirmed TOUGH, ASTHMA, BROKEN WIND, or con- 
SUMPTION. WE: - 
In reſpe& to theſe diſorders, their deſcriptions (or ra- 
ther the different conjectures) have been ſo extended, 
turned, twiſted, and mutilated, in their tranſmiſſions from 
one author to another, that it is natural to ſuppoſe no true 
ſtate of either could be aſcertained, or any thing fatisfaQory 
advanced upon the ſubject. We have the authority of a 
century paſt to prove they are cauſed by © the impetuoſity 
Hof the blood's ruſhing into the lungs,” or, © in the air 
* veſlels,” or, © in blood veſſels,” or, © in tuberdles, or in 
| Ha F ulcers,” 
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« ulcers,” or, © in tco full feeding,” &c. BARTTEN 
quotes from GiBsow, who refers yon to MARKHAM, or 
DOLLEYSELL,. and BRAcxtxn to BURDON, and fo on of 
infinitum. We are likewiſe told © the three laſt diſtempen 
are in general incurable:” you are then inſtructed to 
proceed with mercurial phyſic, giving, in the intermediate 
days, the © cinnabar balls; if they fail try alterative pur- 
* pcs; to theſe follow cordial balls, with balſams of Peru 
& and ſulphur, flowers of Benjamin, ſquills, tar, &. one 
© to be continued a week or ten days, another a fort- 
& night, and a third for two months er lnger.“ When 
having made this hopeful and expenſive tour through almoſt 
all “the MATERIA MEDICA to cure what is “ in general 
& incurable,” you may enjoy the pleaſing ſenſation of 
knocking your horſe on the head, and moſt feelingly ac- 
knowledge “ the rerffedy worſe than the diſeaſe.“ 

I ſhall endeavour to avoid this beaten track of duplicity, 
and not amuſe my readers in every page with © GIS 
« directs this,” or © BarTLeT the other,” but commu- 
nicate ſeme inſtructions from the dictates of NATURE AND 
' REASON, who have been hitherto meſt infamouſly treated, 
and moſt ſhamefully abandoned through every ſyſtem of 
equeſtrian medical practice. In conjunction with this it 
may not be inapplicable to introduce a few obſervations re- 
ſpeQing the mode of adminiſtration I have long ſince 
adopted, and endeavoured to ſtrengthen upon every oppor- 
tunity. For inſtance, to condemn and explode upon every 
poſſible occaſron the old and 'flovenly method of giving 
medicines of almcſt every kind in DRINKS, and the equally 
favourite adminiſtration of GLYSTERS, where they can by 
any means be avoided ; (which forty-nine times out of fifty 
they very well may) always preferring their incorporation 
with a moſh, or the contents in a ball, where circumſtances 
will permit. | | 

But this plan generally meets oppofition from the vur- 
CANIAN ADVOCATES for ancient practice, who would as 
ſoon relinquiſh their leathern aprons as their opinions. The 
prodigious and conſequential ceremony of providing the al, 

ers, twitch, horn, and apparatus, with the additional 
pleaſure: of waſting or ſpilling half the contents, are pro- 
feſſional D1GNIT1Es not to be readily given up; more par- 
ticularly the operator's privilege of drinking a part of the 
ale or ſtrong beer, to be perfectly convinced it is not o 
0 LS” STALE 
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$TALE for the purpoſe. To bring this digreſſion to a ſpeedy 
criſis, I ſhall only beg leave to add that twenty years ſince, 


obſerving the general plague in giving drinks, the conſtant 
and unavoidable waſte in the operation, added to the palp- 
able abſurdity of giving the mcſt nauſeous medicines in à 
liquid form, to conſtitute an unneceſſary ſickneſs to the 
animal, made me reject the practice, determining to adopt 
a method more. rational, neat, and conſiſtent, ſo far as my 
own advice or influence extended. To this circumſtance 
may be attributed the very few drinks prefcribed or recom- 
mended in the courſe of this work : the aukward admini- 
ſtration of glvſters is likewiſe rejected, but where they are 
palpably neceſſary, and even then the bag and pipe ſhould 
be the vehicle for injection; the ſyringe being an invention 
of abſolute abſurdity, and fit only for ſuch practitioners as 
are profeſſed advocates for FUNDAMENTAL ELECTRI- 

CIT Y. a | 
We come immediately from this digreſſion to the treat- 
ment of obſtinate coughs, of which there are two diſtin& 
kinds in effect, though proceeding from the very ſame 
cauſe ; whether the reſult of neglect at the original attack, 
or inflexibility and non- ſubmiſſion to the mode of practiee 
before recommended, and regularly perſevered in. The 
one may be conſidered a looſe and almoſt continual cough, 
increaſing to violence upon the leaſt motion, whilſt the di- 
ſtinction is eaſily made by attending to ſymptoms ; the other 
is a ſhort dry cough, preceded by a huſky kind bf wheez- 
ing, as if reſpiration was. ſhortened or obſtructed by frag- 
ments of hay or corn retained in the paſſage, This is the 
kind of cough called aſima by thoſe writers who, have pre- 
ceded us, and for which mercurial purges have been recom- 
mended, and may perhaps come forward with more pro- 
priety after the admin ſtration of a courſe of the following 
balls, ſhould they fail in the deſired effect. BrrepinG 
muſt be firſt performed, and occaſionally repeated ia ſmall .. 
quantities, till the glandular inflammation and irritability is 
reduced, and the blood is ſo attenuated or diveited of its 
viſcidity, by the conſtant and invariable repetition of the 
nitre, that the circulation may. be more freely promoted 
through the finer veſſels of the lungs; as from the ob- 
ſtructions in thoſe finer paſſages all the difficulties proceed, 
Bleeding having been performed with the neceſſary circum- 
ſpeQion as to quantity, let your two ounces of nitre be 
given 
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given without the moſt trifling remiſſion, every night and 
morning in the water, as particularized in the firſt ſtage of 
the diſorder, continuing one of the following balls every morn. 
ing for a fortnight or three weeks, that a fair and deciſive 
trial may be obtained. 


DETERGENT PECTORAL BALL. 


Taxe of Caſtile ſoap, aniſeed, and Me: powders, each 
five ounces; 

Barbadoes tar fix ounces; _ 

Gum ammoniacum three ounces z 

Balſam of Tolu one ounce ; 


Honey (if required) to make a maſs; which divide i Into 2 
dozen balls. 


If the complaint ſhould continue predominant in all its 
ſymptoms, notwithſtanding theſe efforts to relieve, BLEED- 
1NG muſt be repeated; two doſes of mercurial phyſic may 
be given eight days apart, and prepared by the addition of 
a a drachm and a half of calomel to either of the balls (un- 
der the articles of purging) beſt calculated for the horſe's 
ſtrength and condition. After which repeat the above 
pectoral balls, with the addition of gum myrrh, Benjamin, 
and. Venice turpentine, each two ounces; dividing the 
maſs into balls of two onnces each, repeating them eve 
morning till the above proportion (with theſe additions) 
are totally conſumed. 

The long loud hollow coven that is almoſt inceſſant, 
and continually increaſing upon MoT10N or the leaſt hurry 
in exerciſe, proceeds equally from irritability and the ac- 
tion of the ſlimy mucus upon the glands in reſpiration, as 
well as the viſcidity and coheſion of the blood through the 
finer paſſages. This kind of cough I have ever obſerved to 
ſubmit with leſs difficulty than the asTHMATIC, requiring 
only ſteady and regular perſeverance in the plan now laid 
down to obtain a-certain, and, in all probability, a ſpeedy 
cure. The improvement upon the cordial ball of Bx ACKEN, 
(ſo. rigidly adhered to by all thoſe advocates incapable of 
leaving the beaten track, or judging for themſelves) will 
be cheerfully acknowledeed by every judicious and impar- 
tial obſerver, who will readily coincide with me in reject- 
ing the . brimſtone, turmeric, and ſugarcandy, as articles very 
little adequate to the taſk they were aſpgned. In this caſe, 
as 
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zs in the other, bleeding muſt take the lead, followed by a 
maſh compounded of equal parts of bran and oats, into which 
muſt be ſtirred and diſſolved, while hot, honey fur ounces ; 
and this repeated every night, with the two ounces ( nitre 
in the water, (as repeatedly directed) without intermiſſion, 
every night and morning. 


PECTORAL CORDIAL BALL. 
Tax Turkey figs, Spaniſh liquorice, aniſeed, and liquorice 
powders, each four ounces ; | 
Carraway ſeeds, elecampane, and anifated balſam, each two 
ounces z ON ON 
| Saffron, ginger (in powder,) and oil of aniſeed, e ch fix 
drachms | 
Honey ſufficient to form the maſs; and divide into twelve 
balls; of which let one be given every morning. 


The figs and ſaffron are to be beat to a paſte in the mor- 
tar, previous to their incorporation with the other articles, 
the Spaniſh liquorice is to be ſoftened over the fire, by 
boiling in a ſmall quantity of ſpring water, and the whole of 
the ingredients mixed in a manner well underſtood by thoſe 
generally concerned in ſuch preparations. Theſe balls are 
powerfully cordial and reftorative ; they promote glandular 
excretion, warm and ſtimulate the ſtomach to the expulſion 
of wind, enliven the circulation, and invigorate the whole 
frame, as has been ſufficiently aſcertained by their inſtanta- 
neous effect in the chaſe, where their excellence has been re- 
peatedly eſtabliſhed ; but more particularly in deep ſwampy 
countries, when, after a ſevere burſt, or a repetition of 
firing leeps, the horſe has been ſo off his wind, or, in fact, 
Nature ſo exhauſted, as not to be able to proceed a ſtroke 
farther; the immediate adminiſtration of a SIN OLE BALL has 
not only afforded inſtant relief, but the horſe gone through 
the day with his uſual alacrity. To ſay precifely in what 
time the cure will be complete, is abſolutely impoſſible; the 
treatment here laid down, and the claſs of medicines pre- 
ſcribed, will, with care and proper attention, perform all 
that can be expected from warm cordial peQorals. 


PLEURISY 
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PLEURISY AND INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS. 


To avoid thoſe unneceſſary diſtinctions generally made to 
ſwell the work, as well as the tedious repetitions in- 
troduced to form a plauſible but FaLLaciovs difference he. 
tween diſeaſes bearing the ſtricteſt affinity, (not only origin. 
ating in the ſame cauſe, but depending on the very ſame 
treatment for cure) I ſhall, in this claſs, proceed to the ne- 
ceſſary obſervations upon what is termed PLEURISY, M. 
FLAMMATION of the LUNGS, BROKEN WIND, and, laſtly, 
CONSUMPTION, The gradations or circumſtances of con- 
nexion are ſo regular from a /imple cold, in the firſt inſtance, 
to the diſagreeable effects of the latter, as to form a ſufficient 
reaſon for bringing the whole into rational inveſtigation. 

To ſteer clear of the trammels of imitation, I muſt avoid 
the beaten track of BarTLET, who tells you, GIBSON 
* ſays the pleuriſy is an inflammation of the pleura;” but, as 
no ghoſt need come from the grave to tell us that,” we will 
go a little farther, and, inſtead of diverſifying and mutilat- 
ing the ſymptoms to form a deceptive appearance of two diſ- 
tin& diſeaſes, I ſhall clearly prove them to be not only of the 
. fame family, but very nearly related; for, as the pleura is in 
the medical world univerſally known to be the membrane 
immediately covering the lungs, every reader may inſtantly 
form his own judgment whether the latter can become the 
principal ſeat of inflammation without the pleura's being 
proportionally affected by the diſtention. I have not the 
leaſt doubt but this theſis will ſufficiently eſtabliſh its own 
weight to prevent a diverſity of opinions. | 

To exclude occaſion for more medical or anatomical de- 
finitions than are abſolutely unavoidable, it muſt ſuffice to 
ſay the diſtinction between the diſeaſes are too nice (in this 
animal) for certain diſcrimination ; either diſplays ſymptoms 
common to B; and, as the treatment is exactly ſimilar in 
each, no inconvenience can ariſe from not deciſively fixing it 
apoſ one or the other, as in general they are both affected. I 
ſhall, in treating of both, enumerate the certain prognoſ- 
ties; but cannot ſo far attempt an impoſition upon the judg- 
ment as to form a ſtring of imaginary ſymptoms, and ſay (as 
ſome have done) that“ he looks to the right with the pleu- 
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1 ih, and to the left with the peripneumony ; that he tries to 
« lay down, then he farts up;” and a multiplicity of certain- 
ties equally curious. But as MEN or WOMEN, labouring un- 
ger the moſt acute diſeaſes, do not diſplay the ſame attitudes, 
or indulge in the ſame poſitions, no more do the different ani- 
mals of which we now treat ; but there are other predomi- 
nant ſymptoms, and certain prognoſtics, that ſ ufhciently 
enable us to aſcertain the ſeat of diſeaſe, particularly in the 
inflammatory diforders before us. | 

For inſtance—the horſe is exceedingly dull, heavy in the 
eyes, drops his heads, is reſtleſs, perpetually ſhifting his legs 
alternately ; the fever comes on ſuddenly, and increaſes ra- 
pidly; his breathing is extremely difficult, the cough ſhort 
and laboured, exciting great pain. The mouth at firſt is 
parched and dry; but when a critical diſcharge iſſues from 
the noſtrils, in conſequence of a reduction of the ſymptoma- 
tic inflammation upon the glands of the head and throat, a 
flimy moiſture appears in the mouth likewiſe ; his whole 
frame bearing evident proofs of univerſal oppreſſion, that ſe- 
rioully indicate the neceſſity of expeditious relief. 

Having taken a conciſe but accurate view of the diſtemper 
in its external appearance, it becomes immediately neceſſary 
to go out of the uſual track, and explain the — as well as 
the ſymptoms of diſeaſe. As the LunGs are known to emit 
in health a greater proportion of perſpirable matter for tran- 
ſpiration than any other part, it conſequently follows that, 
upon either a partial or univerſal obſtruction or ſuppreſſion, 
they become (by the compulſive abſorption of that very pro- 
portion) the immediate ſeat of diſeaſe ; and, where the blood 
is previouſly viſcid, or in an indifferent ſtate, its tendency to 
inflammation is inſtantly promoted by the morbidity of the 
obſtructed perſpirable matter, which being thrown back 
upon the lungs, they are ſo overloaded as to be rendered in- 
capable of performing their functions, and paſſing it into the 
circulation; inflammation is then produced; which, accord- 
ng to the nature of the caſe and certainty of circumſtances, 
muſt terminate in ſuffocation, if ſuffered long to continue its 
progreſs without effectual attempts to relieve Nature from the 
urthen ſhe has accumulated. This diſeaſe may alſo be pro- 
duced by violent exerciſe upon the turf, or exertions in the 
field, when the increaſed rapidity of circulation (by the ac- 
tion of the ſolids upon their contents,) propels the blood to 
ac ſmaller paſſages with ſo great a degree of velocity as not 
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only to produce immediate inflammation but ſometimes t 
rupture of the finer veſſels, from which BROKEN WIND or 
- CONSU MPT1ON frequently proceeds. 

A ſafficient quantity of blood muſt be inflantly taken away, 
to unload the veſſels as much as the ſtrength will bear. Af. 
ter this operation have ready ſome bran and very ſweet hay 
cut ſmall, and ſcalded together, which place at in the man. 
ger, that the FUMEs may be imbibed as an internal fomen- 
tation to relax the rigidity of the glands, and excite a dif. 
charge from the noſtrils ſo ſoon as poſſible. The very na. 
ture of this caſe, and the danger to which the Horſe is ex. 
poſed, ſufficiently point out the propriety and conſiſtency of 
excrting all poſſible alacrity to obtain relief, or countera& 
the diſeaſe in its firſt tage z therefore let the fumigation of 
ſcalded bran and hay be repeated every four or five hours, and 
the following decoction prepared without delay: 


Tax pearl barley, raifins ſplit, and Turkey figs, fliced, 
each ſix ounces; - | 

Stick liquorice bruiſed, two ounces ; 

Boil in a gallon of water till reduced to three quarts; ſtrain 
off; and, while hot, ſtir in one pound of honey, and 
when cold, a pint of diſtilled vinegar; giving an ounce af 
nitre in a pint of this decoction every four, five, or fi 
hours, according to the ſtate and inveteracy of diſeaſe, 


If relief is not obtained ſo ſoon as expected, and the hoc 
15 coſtive, give a glyſter, with 


Two quarts of common gruel ; 
Coarſe ſugar fix ounces ; 
Glauber ſalts four ounces ; 
Tincture of jalap two ounces ; 
And a quarter of a pint of olive oil. 
This muſt be repeated in twenty-four hours, or oftner, i 


neceſſary. 
Should (notwithſtanding theſe efforts to relieve) the ſymp 


toms continue equally predominant and alarming, not di 
playing the leaſt tendency to ſubmiſſion, after waiting a pro- 
per time for the deſirable effect of previous adminiſtrations 
let the bleeding be repeated, and that in quantity proportion 
ed to the neceſſity or ſeverity of ſymptoms, continuing tit 
decoction and nitre every three or four hours, repeating tit 
glyſter, if plentiful evacuations have not been obtained bf 

the former injection. | 
FT 


— 
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The diluting drink, before preſcribed, is introduced here in 
preference toa ball, that its medicinal efficacy may be expe- 
ditiouſly conveyed to the ſeat of diſeaſe. So ſoon as the 
wiſhed-for advantages are obſerved, and the predominant 
and dangerous ſymptoms begin to ſubſide, when he labours 
leſs in reſpiration, is briſker in appearance, heaves leſs in the 
flank, dungs frequently, ſtales freely, runs at the ' noſe, eats his 
warm maſhes of ſcalded bran, with four ounces of honey to 
each, and will drink thin gruel for his common drink (in 
each draught of which ſhould be diſſolved two ounces: of 
cream of tartar; ) in ſhort, ſo ſoon as every appearance of 
DANGER is diſpelled, the management may be regulated in 
every particular by the inſtructions given under the article of 
c0LD, in its earlieſt ſtage; giving one of the following balls 
every morning for a fortnight, leaving off the maſhes and di- 
luting drink by degrees, varying the mode of treatment as 
circumſtances may diate, or occaſion may require. 


Taxe Caſtile ſoap ſix ounces ; 

Gum ammoniacum two ounces ; . 

Aniſe and cummin ſeeds (in powder) each four ounces ; 

Honey 5c. to form the maſs, which divide into a dozen 
balls. 


To prevent any ill effects that may ariſe from the viſcidity 
of matter that has ſo long overloaded the veſſels of the lungs, 
or its acrimony, that may, by its retention there, ſo cor- 
rode or lacerate as to form an ulcer, or promote the growth 
of knots or tubercles, the beſt method will be, ſo ſoon as the 
horſe (with great care, gentle exerciſe, moderate and regu- 
lar feeding) has acquired a tolerable proportion of his natu- 
ral ſtrength, to put him upon the following gentle courſe of 
Pic. And it will become more immediately neceſſary, 
where the horſe bears about him remnants of the diſtemper, 
either in a gleet from the noſe, rattling in his threat, diſficulty 
of breathing, or heaving in the flanks. | 


Take ſuccotrine aloes nine drachms ; 

Rhubarb and jalap each a drachm and a half; jp 
Gum ammoniacum, calomel, and ginger, each a drachm; 
Oil of juniper ſixty drops; 

Sirup of buckthorn ſufficient to make a ball. 


Six clear days or more, if the horſe is weak, ſhould be 
allowed between each doſe, and the mode of management 
regulated 
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regulated by the inſtructions given under the article of 
Purging. wp 


BROKEN WIND 0 

8 fore 

Is a defect in the part of which we laſt treated, ſo that evil 

the tranſition from one to the other is both quick and natu- im 

ral; and ſorry I am to acknowledge, that, amicſt all the gif. Jatii 

ſections and minute inveſtigations that have taken place, no pur 
EMPROVEMENTS or DISCOVERIES have been made that can 

at all clucidate to a certainty the opinicns long ſince gene forth into 

and communicated upen this ſubject. The met eminent yet 

| writers, as if determined in this particular to let us remain in and 

4 darkneſs viſible,” tell us no more than that all their rid le 

ninguiries, all their attentive aſſiduity and inſpection, will furniſh to 1 

them with no better information than “ they BELIEVE or 4 4 

44g uspBCT, the lungs by ſome means are too large for the feed 

4 * cavity of the cheſt, or the cheſt too narrow for the lungs.” ject 

; If this curious HYPOTHBs15s can be once admitted, the preter- POC 

| natural enlargement of the lungs is, by ſuch reaſoning, con- V 

| a paradoxical natura! deformity. An attempt to eſta- one 

bliſh fo frail an idea would be ridiculous in the extreme; for natu 

* horſes are in general ſo little ſeen with external deformities, of fe 

bY: that it would be a palpable proof of ſterility in intelle# to ſup- or, 

poſe a conſtant and invariable deformity upon any part of the dice. 

viſcera; particularly upon the ſame in every horſe labouring eure 

under this defect, and the very part ſo immediately neceſſary it he 

to all the offices of life: It is an opinion I ſhall never accede to, ocen 

but am inclined to believe, by examining the matter a littk tenſi 

more attentively, two very probable reaſons may be adduced horſ, 

tending to lead us to a much more RATIONAL opinion of the be en 

cauſe, | = It 

For inſtance, whether horſes who have been in the habit of BRO! 


full or foul ces with a very trifling portion of exerciſe, 
and without any internal cleanſing from evacuations, com- 
pulſively obtained by purgatives or diuretics, may not conſtant- 
ly engender a quantity of. viſcid, tough, phiegmatic matter; 
which accumulating: by flow degrees may ſo clog and fill up 
ſome of that infinity cf minute paſſages with which the /ungs 
are known to abound, as probably to obſtruct the air vellels 
in their neceſſary expanſion for the office of reſpiration? And 
whetherthis very probable obſtruction, or partial ſuppreſſion, 
may not in ſudden, haſty, and long continued exertion 
| rupture 
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rupture others, and by ſuch local deficiency affect the 
elaſticity of the whole? The probability, and indeed great 
appearance of this progreſs, has ever influenced me moſt 
foreibly to believe that ſuch obſtructions once formed, the 
evil accumulates, till a multiplicity of the veſſels become 
impervious, and render the /ungs, by their conſtant accumu- 
lation and diſtinction, too rigid for the great and neceſſary 
purpoſe of reſpiration. 

How far this probable ſyſtem of obſtruction may come 
into immediate contact with the judgment of others, I am 
et to learn; the conjecture naturally ariſing from a ſerious 
and attentive inveſtigation of the caſe, is ſubmitted to pub- 
lic opinion, as a far more rational mode of explanation than 
to TRUMYET Or RE-ECHO an abſurdity that “ the lungs 
are too large for the cheit,” or a ſtill greater, that foul 
fzeding has made the lungs fat,” when a ſurvey of the ſub- 
jet will inſtantly demonſtrate the carcaſe to be evidently 
POOR. 

Whichſoever conjecture may be right reſpecting the cauſe, 
one opinion is univerſal upon the cure, if it originates in a 
natural deformity; for, ſhould (according to the credulity 
of former writers) © the lungs be too large for the cheſt,” 
or, © the cheſt too narrow for the lungs,” the effect berg 
directly the ſame, it is not in the power of art to furniſh a 
cure; the expenſe to obtain it being therefore ſuperfluous, 
it had better be avoided. That ſuch a defect may ſometimes 
occur, as a cheſt tos narrow for /ungs of an uncommon ex- 
tenſion, that conſticute naturally what are called thick-winded 
horſes, cannot be denied; and in thoſe caſes very little is to 
be expected from a hope of. mitigation or cure. 

It cannot but be obſerved what an anxious deſire a 
BROKE\-WINDED horſe always diſplays to obtain water— 
a ſelf-evident conviction he is rendered uneaſy by ſome 
glutinous adheſive internal ſubſtance, that inftint alone 
prompts the animal to expect drinking may waſh away: 
on the contrary, if, as BaxTLET and G1BsoN ſuppoſe, 
* the lungs are too large for the cheſt,” every thing that 
ineceaſcs the bulk of the abdomen or viſcera (and conſe- 
quently the preſſure upon the diaphragm) muſt increaſe the 
diſquietude, which is natural to believe from the ſagacity 
of animals in other inſtances, they would in this moſt care- 
fully avid. i 

If 
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If my Hy 2OTHEs1s is founded in fact, (which circumſtan- 
ces will not allow me the leaſt reaſon to doubt) a cure may 
certainly be expected, provided the attempt is made upon the 
dawn of the diſeaſe ; but I will by no means admit the 
probability where the original cauſe has been of long ſtand. 


ing, and no attempt made to relieve. A little delibera- 
tion will convince every reader that a cure can originate 
only in ſuch adminiſtrations or claſs of medicines as are 
evidently calculated in their operations or effects to reach, 
cleanſe, and remove, obſtructions in the very remote ſeat of 
_ diſeaſe. | £208 

© BLEEDING naturally ariſes out of this obſervation, and 
muſt be repeated at proper intervals, in moderate quantities, 
till diveſted of the coat of fize and livid appearance, that 
are certain prognoſtics when the lung, are obſtructed either 
by wiſcidity or inflammation. To-promote the neceſſary em- 
Euations in the firft inſtance, to attenuate the viſcidity of 
the glutinous obſtructed matter, and to deterge the paſlages 
by a ſtimulation of the ſolids, are the only foundations upon 
which the hope or probability of a cure may be formed; 
therefore after bleeding go through a 'regular courſe- of 
the mild purging balls (preſcribed after the horſe's reco- 
very from the article laſt treated on 3) they are ſlightly im- 
pregngted with mercurial particles, and, blended with the 
gums, form a moſt excellent medicine for the. purpoſe. In 
three days after the operation of the third doſe begin with 
the following detergent balſamics, and continue to give one 
ball every morning, ſo long as may be thought neceſſary to 
form a fair opinion whether the advantage is gained or re- 
lief likely to be obtained. | | 


Taxes of the beſt white ſoap eight ounces 

Gums guaiacum and ammoniacum each three ounces; 

Myrrh and Benjamin, aniſeed and liquorice, each two ounces; 

Balſam of Peru, Tolu, and oil of aniſeed, each half a 
ounce; R 

Barbadoes tar ſufficient to make a maſs, which divide into 
twenty balls. | 


It is neceſſary to be ſtrictly obſerved that, during thi 
courſe, hay and water are to be diſpenſed with a very ſpar- 
ing hand, ſo as to prevent too great an accumulation in the 
ſtomach or inteſtines, that an obſervation may. be made with 
the greateſt certainty, whether any hopes of acces BE 
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medicine may be juſtly entertained; if not farther expenſe 


un- will be unadviſable, as it will appear, after fuch trial, an 
1 incurable malady at all events. The better to reconcile us 
the to which, ſuch PALLIATIVES may be occaſionally put into 


uſe as will naturally be ſuggeſted by an attentive peruſal of 
this claſs, in which the diſeaſes of the kgs are the princi- 
pa} objects of inveſtigation, 3 


= At all events when a cough is become of long ſtanding, 
ach or the horſe perceived to labour under any of thoſe whee- 
t of zings in exerciſe, or violent heaving in the flanks, that in- 


dicate an oppreſſed ſtate of the lungs or difficulty of reſ- 
piration, the mode of feeding ſhould be regulated accord- 
ingly ; upon a proper attention to which circumſtance, many 
of the conſequences evidently depend. For, whether as a 
preventive or cure, maſhes ſhould be occaſionally given, and 


gradually declined, till the food becomes regularly dry: hay 


* ſhould be diſtributed in ſmall quantities, that the contents 
a0es of the ſtomach may not. be too much increaſed for gradual 
won digeſtion. To horſes of this deſcription food ſhould be 


given that will afford the greateſt nutriment with the ſmalleſt 
quantity: on the contrary, ſo ſoon as the probability of 
ſuch defect is perceived, the horſe is 0 generally concluded 
of the leaſt value, and treated accordingly. Inſtead of mi- 


the tigating the ſymptoms, they are conſtantly increaſed by the 

In very means that ſhould be avoided; the fouleſt and moſt 
wk injurious food is liberally ſupplied—groſs clover hay mixed 
Fn chaff—and as much water as the animal chooſes to carry, 


are too often permitted, even without reſtraint, and the 
defect abſolutely encouraged to become habitual, inſtead 
of being alleviated, by the very means that reaſon dictates 
and diſcretion- directs. Upon this ſubje& ſee farther ob- 
ſervations hereafter, | 


CONSUMPTION 


Is a diſeaſe or complication upon which very little need 
be introduced, but to keep up the appearance of form, and 
pay the neceſſary and expected compliment to cuſtom. No 
appellation, no deſcription of diſcaſe, has been more hack- 
med, more proſtituted and perverted, than the very name of 
CONSUMPTION; it has for ages been an excellent maſt 
of myſtery for the doubts of the racuirTy, and no bad 
explanatory ſubſtitute for the meaning of the vulgar, in all 

thoſe 
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thoſe internal decays of the human, ſpecies where the 
| chaſm in the countenance of the DocToR, and the ambigy. 
ous ſhake of the head, (including the alternate conſtruRion 
of hope and fear,) is intended to convince the anxious at- 
tendant that ſymptoms are obſcured by circumſtances, and cer- 
tainty. not to be aſcertained. | 

A conſumption may proceed from a nonperformance of 
the functions to which many parts of the animal ſtruQure 
may be deſtined, not only from ruptures of the blood, or 
air veſſels in the lungs, (originating in cauſes repeatedly 
deſcribed,) terminating in wlcers, tubercles, and calloſities, 
but in a ſcirrhoſity of the liver, and induration of ſome of 
the glandular parts, and many other internal complaints or 
injuries to which the references, by ſymptoms remote from 
the ſeat of pain or diſeaſe, muſt be often deceptive, ſo as 
in ſome caſes to perplex more than direct. This being a 
very fair and candid ſtate of the caſe before us, the reader 
will do well to colle& what information he can from his 
attentive obſervations; then compare them with the moſt 
predominant ſymptoms deſcribed under the heads of diffe- 
rent diſeaſes, and ſo adjuſt his deciſion as to bring it into 
that claſs to which it bears the greateſt ſimilitude, and adopt 
a mode of treatment accordingly. To take this ſubject in 
as conciſe a view as poſſible, (let it proceed from whatever 
cauſe;) the courſe of balſamic reſtoratives and detergent per- 
torals, found under the heads of corps, couGns, and 
ſucceeding articles, with the aids of Bleeding, maſher, and 
ſuch other aſſiſtances as may be ſelected from the variety 
of preſcriptions and inſtructions ſo often repeated, render 
eee any farther obſervation or animadverſion upon 

is head. | 
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Tux obſervations and reflections that firſt induced me 
to perceive the abſolute neceſſity of ſome reformation in 


the practice of FARRIERY, never influenced me more in 4 


conviction of that want, than did a thorough inveſtigation 
of the ſubje& before us. For BarTLET, in his uſual kind 


and eaſy way, ſays © he purpoſely avoids giving deſcriptions ' 


« of diſeaſes, or ſo much as gueſſing at the cauſes within 


« which bring them about.” What could have been his 


motive for “ purpoſely” concealing what in © A Practical 
« Treatiſe” had every right to be revealed, I know not; 
and what his reaſons could be, I leave entirely to the pri- 
vate opinions of others, making public (upon THAT cir- 
cumſtance) only owe of my own; that whoever is a ſtran- 
ger to the origin of diſeaſe muſt be conſequently ſo to every 
method and rational ſyſtem of cure. 

This being evidently clear to the meaneſt and moſt un- 
cultivated comprehenſion, I muſt beg leave to obſerve how 
much on the contrary G1Bs0N has ſuperlatively obliged us 
in the very quinteſſence of prolixity and complication; for, 
with the reverſe of BAR TLET's rn and want of patience, 
he has almoſt elaborately gone through what may be termed 


a complete ſyſtem of imaginary fevers; and regularly tranſ- 


ferred the obſervation and language of ancient authors upon 


the diſeaſes of the human ſpecies to the conſtitution of qua- 


drupeds. He not only tediouſly deſcribes the ſimple and con- 
tinued fever; the heflic, putrid, and peſtilential; but, to prove 
lis attachment to the ſubje&, animadverts upon guet idiuns, 

Vor. L g "= tertianiy 
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tertians, and guartans, enlarging ſeparately upon each; and 


concludes in an inexplicable jargon upon the whole, hi 
As indeed does Os MER, (who, as before obſerved, wrote dr 
in later times) in what he calls A Treatiſe on the Dif. - 
c eaſes and Lameneſs of Horſes;” though an attentive in- - 


ſpeQion and peruſal, prove it decidedly a treatiſe upon the 
feet and ſnoeing; nothing being introduced either full or ex- * 
planatory upon the origin or cure of any diſeaſe to which T 
the horſe is ſubject, or any preciſe or regular method of 
treatment pointed out, the very few remedies lightly re- 
_commended, being left (in reſpect to quantity and propor- 
tion) entirely at the diſcretion of the reader. 
In reſpe& to fevers he includes all under the denomination 
of a diſtemper, and then gives you a deſcription of what 
he calls © five different claſſes or degrees of this diſeaſe” 
but, after minutely inveſtigating his explanations, I muſt 
confeſs them ſo replete with ſuppoſitious alternatives, and 
theoretical uncertainties, that they ſcem much more evi- 
gently calculated to perplex than enlighten-a ſubject, that 
has hitherto been too much obſcured by the illiteracy of 
ſome, and the affected or political abſtruſcneſs of others. In 
fac, the purport of the inquiry is ſo entirely loſt in a va- 
riety of inapplicable digreſſions and incoherent ſtories, that 
not a fingle clue is left by which the leaſt rational and au- 
thentic information is to be acquired, except “ plentiful 
« b/eedings, the unlimited uſe of ſaltpetre, and the inſertion 
. * of rowels,“ even to the number of ſix or eight upon the 
ſame ſubject. i 

Every intelligent obſerver muſt be well convinced of the 
abſurdity of ſuch accumulation as Gikso deſcribes, and 
the improbability (not to ſay, what might be very well 
juſtified, the impoſſibility) of diſcovering by no other means 
than ſilent ſymptoms and ocular inſpection (amounting to no 
kind of demonſtration) the origin, cauſe or indeed diſtemper 
itſelf, to which there is no certain diſtinction, or palpable 
proof of exiſtence, And when it is remembered there 1s 
no agency in the animal by which the particulars of his pain 
or - diſtreſs can be communicated, every judicious and can- 
did reader will admit the impraQicability of diſcriminating 
between the variety of ſymptoms, by which alone all this 
FAMILY OF FEVERS are to be aſcertained. It may alſo be 
taken into conſideration, that animals of this claſs, from 
their ſimple diet and regular mode of living, cannot be ſub- 
ject to ſuch complicated diforders, moſt of which, A the 
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human ſpecies, evidently reſult from irregularity and in- 
diſcretion. Bringing this combination of circumſtances into 
one point of view, I ſhalt avail myſelf of the advantages 
naturally ariſing from obſervations upon the political abſtruſe- 
neſs of one, and the paradoxical brightneſs or technical obſcu- 
rity of the other; reducing the whole claſs of febrile diſ- 
quietudes ſimply to two kinds, the ſyniptomiatic and in- 
flammatory only. | | | 

A ſymptotnatic fever is a degree of inflammatory and in- 
creaſed circulation, occaſioned by ſome diſtinct or local 
pain, and is not a diſorder (ab origine) within itfelf, but 
palpably the effect of, and dependent upon, ſome other for 
its production. This fever is ſo influenced by the cauſe; 
and ſo entirely regulated by its changes, either for better 
or worſe, as to be conſtantiy reduced by an alleviation of 
the original complaint, and totally diſpelled by a removal of 
the diſeaſe, to which it is a concomitant. This fever being 
only a ſymptom of ſome other, (the mere effe& of preter- 
natural heat excited by extreme pain) and not a diſtinct diſ- 
eaſe, ſtands in need of no elucidation; let the original cauſe 
be removed, and the effect will ceaſe of courſe. 

It has been repeatedly urged by authors of repute, that 
every fever is one and the ſame diſorder, appearing diffe- 
rently according to the various circumſtances it meets with 
in different conſtitutions. Much may be advanced in favour 
of this aſſertion; but, it not being our preſent purpoſe to 
enter upon the diſcuſſion of ſo extenſive a ſubject, we will 
contract it as much as the nature of the diſeaſe will admit, 
and venture to affirm the fever to which horſes are moſt ſub- 
ject is that diſtin& kind called inflammatory. To produce 
that preternatural heat or increaſed circulation, conſtitutigg 
what is termed fever, there muſt be ſome pre-exiſting cauſe, 
to diſcover the true ſeat of which great nicety of diſcrimi- 
nation is unavoidably neceſſary; here is no information to 
be collected but by the hand and the eye; the firſt ſhould be 
ſanctioned by JUDGMENT and EXPERIENCE, the latter 
regulated by REASON and OBSERVATION. 

For want of due attention to theſe ſalutary conſiderations, 
many fine and valuable horſes have been haftily and dic- 
tatorially ſentenced to paſs that bourn from whence no 
traveller returns?” And here it can neither be thought 
inapplicable or intruſive to remind every perſon employed 
in the practice, under the denomination of FArRIER, that 

I 2 frequently 
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frequently upon his learned deciſion alone depends the raps oz 
DEATH of this moſt valuable animal. He ſhould not on 

be accurately nice in the diſcrimination of diſeaſe; but, 
by attending minutely to circumſtances, endeavour to deve- 
lope the myſterious indications of Nature, cover all her 
wants, and ſtrengthen every effort; for ſhe is tenacious of 
her many powerful privileges, and will not bear too « in- 
« ſolent a monitor.” To become the more adequate to 
this taſk of integrity, he ſhould be anxiouſly careful to im- 
prove his judgment, and adopt the known qualities of me- 
dicines to the expeQation of their effects; to have in view, 
upon every emergency, the operations from which certain 
or probable relief is to be obtained; and to promote thoſe 
ends by every fair and gentle means that may be juſtified by 
_ circumſtances or dictated by diſcretion. 

To enter into a tedious medical diſquiſition upon the ori- 
gin of fevers, their different degrees and effects, would ex- 
hauſt the patience of the moſt patient inquirer: I ſhall conſe- 
quently avoid ſo unentertaining a detail, and adhere to ſuch 
explanatory parts as become more immediately the objects 
of information. To enumerate the poſſible cauſes in which 
a fever may originate would be, in this work, equally im- 
practicable; they are fo much more ſymptomatic than ſelt- 
exiſting, that circumſtances and careful attention only muſt 
lead to the diſcovery. 

There is not the leaſt doubt but a general cutaneous ob- 
ſtruction, or ſudden conſtriction upon the perſpirable pores, 
{proceeding from what cauſe ſoever,) will conſtitute the 
foundation of every fever to which the animal can poſſibly 
be ſubje&: the matter deſtined for perſpiration, being forci- 
bly returned upon the veſſels, is abſorbed into the circula- 
tion; the blood being thus corrupted becomes viſcid, the 
paſſages are evidently overloaded, and Nature, by an in- 
creaſe of circulation in the velocity of the blood, endea- 
vours to relieve herſelf from the oppreſſion, which in this 
diſeaſe ſhe ſo evidently labours under. 

In reſpe& to ſymptoms, the inſpection ſhould be made 
with care and attention; the general modes of inquiry are 
SUPERFICIAL, and the deciſion often FALLAcious. The 


pathognomonic, or certain ſigns, are an univerſal heat and 


diſordered pulſe, a palpable diſquietude and uneaſineſs, ſhift- 
ing from place to place; the horſe labours under difficult 
reſpiration, his mouth is very 2 his tongue parched and 
hot, 
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kot, he declines food but receives water; ſometimes ſeizes 
his hay with ſeeming eagerneſs, then drops it with diſap- 

intment; the body is generally coſtive; and in the early 
fate of diſeaſe, there is a proportional obſtruction of urine. 
Let a fever proceed from whatever cauſe, the indications of 
eure fre ſtill the ſame; diminiſh the preternatural heat to the 
degree that conſtitutes its healthy ſtate, remove all internal 
obſtructions, and, by a proper and judicious adminiſtration of 
medicines (calculated to ſubdue the original cauſe,) all de- 
pendant 2 will certainly ſubſide. 

The neceſſary ſtep to a rectification of ſuch inflam- 
matory or diſeaſed ſtate of the blood is a reduction in quan- 
tity, therefore inſtantly Bleed according to ſtrength and cir- 
eumſtances. If the horſe is coſtive in body, the excrements 
hard, dark in colour, and foul in ſmell; the ſymptoms of 
diſeaſe powerful, with ſtrong heaving in the flanks, do not 
delay the aſſiſtance of the following emollient glyſter, which, 
being compoſed of ingredients entirely DOMESTIC, may be 
moſt expeditiouſly provided. | 


Tax water gruel two quarts ; 
Coarſe ſugar half a pound; 
Common ſalt four ounces (or ſingle handful ;) 
Olive oil a quarter of a 2 together, and inject mo- 
derately warm. 


This, by its gentle relaxing property, will probably 
promote deſirable evacuations in both ſtool and urine; 
being equal to any other that can be preſeribed for the pur- 
poſe, however prepared with articles remote from preſent 
practice or difficult to be obtained. If obſtructions ſhould 
not be removed, or the neceſſary evacuations enſue, repeat 
the operation in four hours after; ſtrengthening your injec- 


tion with two ounces of Jenitive eleFuary, and three ounces 


of Glauber ſalts, both being diſſolved in the gruel. This 
will produce certain evacuations, as the firſt by its retention 
will have relaxed the indurated contents of the inteſtines, 
and rendered them ready for immediate expulſion, by the 
ative power of the additional ſtimulants here preſcribed. 
In two or three hours after ſuch evacuations (or ſooner if 
ſeemingly requiſite) let a maſh of ſcalded bran be placed in 
the manger, to which, if he refuſes, a handful of oats may 
be added by way of inducement; if ſtill declined, let _ 
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be removed and a ſmall quantity of very ſweet hay be left in 
the rack. Let him be gently rubbed over, moderately 
clothed and well littered up with clean dry ſtraw, after giv- 
ing him an ounce of nitre diſſolved in a ſmall draught of warm 
water, flightly impregnated with a proportion of thin gruel. 

Previous to farther D1RECTIONS for the treatment of fe. 
vers, or INSTRUCTIONS for the preparation of medicine, it 
becomes unavoidably neceſſary to ſay ſomething upon the 
quality and indiſcrimmate uſe of that excellent article nitre, 
the purpoſes of which are ſo frequently proftituted in its ge- 
neral application by all claſſes and in all caſes, in compliment 
to BARTLET's unlimited eulogiums; who has not only, in a 
variety of inſtances blended it in compoſition with its oppo- 
fites in effeci, but ſtamped it with ks opinion ſo great a ſpeci- 
fic, that a few obſervations on its virtues and real uſes be+ 
come immediately neceflary to the propriety of its future ad- 
miniſtration being better underſtood. , 

Os MER was likewiſe ſo infatuated with its reported per- 
fections, that he became an advocate for its unlimited utility, 
and, like his predeceſſors, pronounced it an infallible ſpecific 
for all thoſe diſorders he condeſcended to take a ſuperficial 
. ſurvey of; urging the adminiſtration of it to almoſt any pro- 
Portion upon every occaſion, though, in the very ſame page, 
he confeſſes ſome horſes © ſhall not be able to take the ſmal- 


< leſt quantity without being affected with gripes, or cholic, 


te therefore it is always beſt to begin with a ſmall quantity.” 
 Thatit is cooling, allays thirft, promotes the ſecretions, and 
is an uſual aſſiſtant likewiſe in a courſe of alteratives, is ad- 
mitted ; but how far it is eligible to give it in fevers, in the 
very large proportions recommended by BAR TLET and Os- 
MER, Will be beſt decided by giving the matter a farther in- 
veſtigation. For inftance, he urges the adminiſtration of it 
to attenuate and thin the denſe ſizy blood, during the effect 
of inflammatory fevers; this property of attenuation being 
allowed, what muſt be the natural concluſion or conſequence 
of giving ſuch large quantities * as three or four ounces three 
« times a day? Why, every profeſſional man, knowing the 
mode by which it muft inevitably affect the ſyſtem of circu- 
lation, would naturally expect it to diſſolve the very craſſa- 
mentum of the blood, and reduce it to an abſolute ſerum or 
aqueous vapour. 

That nitre has its peculiar good qualities and ſalutary ef- 


feQs, whep prudently adminiſtered, no rational * 
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will ever deny; but the variety of experiments repeatedly 
made upon its efficacy, by the moſt eminent profęſſors ſince 
the practice of Gisson, Bracken, and BARTLET, has 
undoubtedly deprived it of a confiderab/e portion of its former 
eſtimation, and it is now reduced to that rank of merit only 
experimentally found to fall to its ſhare. Taking it therefore 
with the properties it is poſſeſſed of andentitled to, not look- 
ing up to it as the grand arcanum of infallibility or medical ido- 
lization, I venture to pronounce its good effects can only be 


obtained by judicious adminiſtrations of ſuch proportions as 


are properly calculated to promote the purpoſes for which 
they are deſigned. Its properties and effects being now 
more generally aſcertained than FORMERLY, the inconſiſt- 
ency of blending it (in large quantities) with medicines in- 
tended to-promote perſpiration is palpably ſtriking ; as it 1s 
well known to every medical practitioner its intermediation 
would rather tend to deſtroy the earneſt intent of the whole. 
On the contrary, given in ſmall quantities of 1 f an ounce, 
or ounce, once or twice a day in the beginning of fevers, 
with good nur ſing, moderate clothing, warm maſhes and diluting 
drinks of thin gruel, it may frequently have a very good ef- 
fect; but ſhould the predominant ſymptoms not ſubmit to 
that treatment, no /arger doſes of nitre ſhould be ventured 
upon to hazard a too great and ſudden diſſolution of the 
blood, or an obſtruction to the critical perſpication, upon 
which a ſpeedy cure very much depends. D 
Upon the nen- ſubmiſſion of ſymptoms to theſe means, the 
following gentle ſyſtem muſt be adopted and regularly con- 
tinued, to relax the rigidity of the pores, and produce 3 
pliability of the ſurface, preparatory to the perſpirable ori- 
ſis, which is now become neceſſary to ſolicit, by every pro- 
per medicine that can be offered for that purpoſe. To pro- 
mate this, give one of the following halls, and let it be re- 
peated every fix or eight hours as may be found neceſſary: 


Tax mithridate fix drachms ; 
Aniſeed and compound contrayerva powders each half an 
ounces; | 


Snake root (in powder) two drachms; 


Salt of hartſhorn one drachm ; 


Sirup of ſaffron ſufficient to make a ball, 


But where the adminiſtration of medicine in this form may 


be objeQed to, ora drink thought more convenient, the ſo- 


lowing may be ſubſtituted in its ſtead: | 
TAxx 
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Tax of. the ftrong infuſion of camomile (commonly cal. 
led camomile tea) half a pint; ., i 
Mindererus's ſpirit a quarter of a pint ; 
Saffron wine two ounces ; 
Antimonial wine one ounce. - Mix together. 


This drink, or one of the above balls, may be continued 
every ſix or eight hours according to the emergency, till re- 
lief is obtained, or circumſtances urge an alteration in the 
mode of treatment. Small quantities of drink (about two 
quarts) ſhould be given once in three or four hours, prepared 
in the proportion of a quart of thick gruel to a gallon of wa- 
ter; in each draught of which may be given half an ounce of 
nitre, or an ounce of cream of tartar, with the farther addi- 
tion of a quarter of a pint of the following acidulated liquid, 
ſeparately prepared for the purpoſe. | 


| Taxx of good honey one pound ; | : 
Beſt vinegar a pint and a half; boil over the fire a few minutes, 
taking off the ſcum, and ſet by for uſe. 


Should any ſwellings appear upon the glands of the head 
or neck, a cough come on, or a critical diſcharge be per- 
ceived at the noſtrils, keep the head warm that the flux may 
be promoted to that part. 

If the predominant ſymptoms ſhould not ſubmit in four- 
and-twenty or ſix- and-thirty hours, attend to thoſe moſt 
alarming, and proceed to their mitigation accordingly ; if 
45 OW repeat the laxative glyſter, or the following 

ink : 


Taxt Epſom ſalts and cream of tartar, each three ounces, 

Soluble tartar one ounce; diſſolve in three quarters of a pint 
of thin gruel; then add tincture of jalap half an ounce, and 
tincture of ſenna two ounces.—Mix. 


Should the cough increaſe he in proportion: if the urine 
is ſmall in quantity, high in colour, or depoſit a turbid ſedi- 
ment upon being ſaved, give nitre frequently, and in ſmall 
proportions, as before directed. During all the tedious ce- 
remony of indiſpoſition wait with patience, and attend to the 
indications of Nature more than the bewildered doubts and 
prognoſtics of the TARRIER, who knowing little of the ana- 
tomical ſlruflure, leſs of the animal economy, and totally hay: 
1 | pa 
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pable of forming any conſ;ſtent idea of the properties of medi- 
cine, ſtands a perplexed ſtranger to both cauſes and events, 
profeſſionally inſenſible to the foundation of either Hope or 
ear. | 

In difficult and alarming caſes recourſe muſt always be had 
to the different preſeriptiens introduced under their proper 
claſſes, varying, increaſmg, and dimin'ſbing, the articles or 
proportions, according to the ſtate of ſymptoms or diſeaſe 
for which they are preſcribed. Upon a horſe's improve- 
ment, every ſign in food, water, eaſe, and reſt, is ſo evi- 
dently calculated to give ample proof of ſpeedy recovery, 
that any recital of circumſtances ſo readily diſtinguiſhed 
would be intirely ſuperfluous. Therefore naturally conclud- 
ing every intelligent obſerver will plainly perceive, when his 
horſe is getting out of danger, how ſoon medicine is unneceſ- 
ſary, and when perfectly recovered, I conſider it only neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, where the diſtemper has been violent, and 
the inflammatory ſymptoms ran high, ſo as to leave any per- 
ceptible taint upon either eyes or lungs, in a heavineſs upon 
the fir/t, or an oppreſſion upon the latter, a courſe of mild 
purgatives ſelected from the purging balls, (No. 1, or 2,) p. 
17, will be very neceſſary and advantageous ; letting it be 
clearly unde:ſtood that no ſuch plan is to be adopted if the 
termination of the diſorder ſhould happen in the ſevere part 
of the winter, when a courſe of mild diuretics is to be pre- 
ferred, as particulariſed in p. 36; remembering that neither 
can be proceeded upon till the horſe is ſo much recovered in 
ſtrength and appearance as to render unneceſſary any fear of 
local or conſtitutional weakneſs. The mode of treatment 
here laid down, and ſtrenuoufly recommended, is a ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed upon the principles of reaſon” and reformation ; 
not the effuſion of wild chimerical experiments, engender- 
ed by folly and promoted by ignorance, but a courſe of 
practice (expoſed to no lottery of chance or certainty of 
danger) the reſult of attentive fludy, accurate OBSERVATION, 
and /ong EXPERIENCE. | 

Having thus unavoidably enlarged upon the nature and 
treatment of ſuch febrile complaints as frequently come 


under common obſervation, I ſhall advert to the neceſſary 


conſideration of thoſe diſeaſes called epidemic or malignant; 
and are ſo termed from their being in general contagious or 
infectious, and at certain times local or fixed:to particular 
parts of the kingdom; at other ſeaſons almoſt univerſal, 
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bearing in either caſe the common term of © a diſtemper 


« among the horſes.” As epidemic diſeaſes appear differently | 


at different ſeaſons, varying in ſymptoms, for which no ex. 
act cauſe can be aſcertained or reaſon ſupported, but the ex. 
ceſhve drought of one ſeaſon, or denſe at moſphere of another, it 
muſt evidently appear that, under ſuch circumſtances, noac- 
curate deſcription of correſponding ſymptoms can be col. 
lected from books without a very minute and proper attention 
to the nature of attack. 

To theſe leading traits all the judgment and penetration of 
the FARRIER, or fuprrintendant, muſt be directed; for, as 
ſuch diſorders are in general complicated, and not diſtin- 
guiſhable under any particular head, but partaking of mam, 
every ſtriking ſymptom ſhould be well obſerved and diſtin, 
guiſhed from its oppoſite, or claſſed with its concomitant, 
till a parallel being drawn between its moſt predominant fea- 
tures, ſome degree of certainty is aſcertained, to which claſs 
it bears the greateſt affinity, or to what head it properly be- 
longs. And as this work abounds with medicinal aids, care- 
fully adapted to every purpoſe, the reader cannot poſſibly be 
ſo deſtitute of comprehenſion, as not to be enabled (upon 
particular occaſions,) to make ſome neceſſary alterations, as 
the intent and effect of the medicinespreſcribed are in general 

inted out and explained. | | 

We will, therefore, in conſequence of the great fatality 
attending EPIDEMIC diſorders, conclude they are more en- 
_ titled to conſideration as peftilential diſeaſe than any other: 
admitting this conception to be clear, it becomes neceſſary 
to ſay enough to make the ſubje& ſufficiently underſtood, 
without protracting it to an extreme of medical minutie that 
cannot tend to render the matter more profitable or enter- 
taining. In thoſe diſeaſes where the origin cannot be aſcer- 
tained the cure becomes a matter of greater obſcurity ; but, 
in general, proceeding from whatever cauſe, the Bed is in 
an impoveriſhed ſtate, and the craſſamentum found upon eva- 
cuation to be diſſolved (or liquefied) very much below the 
ſtandard of health; for, being deprived of the due propor- 
tion of its ſtimulative property, it becomes conſequently ina- 
dequateto its peculiar purpoſe of circulation. The whole ar- 
terial ſyſtem being thus deprived of its natural ſupply that 
ſhould be conveyed in proportional diſtributions to every part 
of the frame, becomes too feeble to ſuſtain the ſhock ; and, 
ſinking under the putrid or malignant miaſma, diſplays the de- 
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gree of oppreſſion nature labours under in ſymptoms ſo ve 
uncertain, that no literary deſcription can, accurately — 

d with. | | 

It will therefore (as repeatedly recommended) prove 
highly neceſſary to attend particularly to ſymptoms and 
proceed accordingly. At any rate blogd ſhould be im- 
mediately drawn upon the very firſt appearance of diſ- 
eaſe (in QUANTITY correſponding with coNnDITION,). 
that its qualify may be the better aſcertained. Should ob- 
ſtructions be obſerved in the body, they muſt be directly 
removed by gently ſtimulating or emollient glyfters; the 
appetite ſhould be attended to, and gratified in maſhes of 
malt and bran, bran and oats, or plain bran, ſtirring into ei- 
ther of the laſt, while hot, four ounces of honey. Com- 
mon drink of gruel water, impregnated with nitre or cream 
of tartar, as before directed, may be given as occaſion re- 
quires. Every five, fix, eight, or ten hours, (according 
to the ſtate and danger of the diſeaſe,) let one of the fol- 
lowing ALEXIPHARMIC BALLS be adminiſtered, firſt re- 
moving any inteſtinal obſtruction of foo! ar urine, ſhould 
ſuch be preſent ; | 


Taxz of Venice treacle fix drachms; 
Compound powder of- contrayerva, ſnake root, ſaffron, and 
London philonium, each two drachms ; 


Sirup (if neceſſary) to make the ball. 


Or where, in compliment to ancient practice, a drink 


may be preferred as more applicable or convenient, the 


following may be prepared; 


Tax of genuine Peruvian bark (in pdwder) fix drachms ; 

8 contrayerva and ſnake-· root (in powder) each 
two drachms; 0 

Saffron and ginger each half a drachm; 

Beſt brandy a quarter of a pint ; 

Bolling water half a pint, 


Let the ſaffron be cut very ſmall, and infuſed in the boiling 
water, covered cloſe for a quarter of an hour; then, hav- 
ing the other ingredients ready in a mortar, add the brandy 
firſt; and laſtly, mix with the infuſion of ſaffron, and give 
without waſte if poſlible. 


In an hour after either the ball or liquid two or three 
quarts of the gruel drink may be given warm, and future 


proceedings 
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proceedings regulated by ſymptoms and circumſtances: in, 
creaſing appearances of DANGER mult juſtify exertions of 
ALACRITY and FORTITUDE. Enlarge your quantities and 
multiply your doſes, aiding your judgment by frequent re. 
ferences to the different preſcriptions under fimilar ſymp. 
toms : proportion your medicines by the dictates of reaſon 
and the degree of hazard to which the patient is expoſed, 
Should any critical ſwellings or formations of matter ap. 
| pear at the decline of fever or epidemic diſeaſe, their ſy 
puration and diſcharge muſt be promoted by the rules laid 
down under thoſe heads; obſerving if a horſe diſplays in 
his general habit as (eyes, Heels, &c.) a great degree of 
foulnefs, to embrace the firſt opportunity of carrying it off 
dy the inſertion of a rowel, and regular courſe of either an- 
monial or mercurial alteratives, whichever on inquiry may 
appear moſt applicable to the caſe. | | 
On the contrary, ſhould the original complaint ſo rela 
the ſtomach, impair the digeſtive powers, or debilitate the 
ſyſtem, as to produce an irregularity of habit, bearing al- 
ternate appearance of HEALTH and SICKNEss, correſpond- 
ing in ſome degree with the intermittents or agues of our 
own ſpecies, cordial flomachic reſtoratives are the medicines 
upon which the expectation of cure may be with moſt cer- 
tainty formed; therefore prepare the following balls: 


Taxx of Peruvian bark (in powder) four ounces; 

Mithridate (or diacordium) two ounces ; 

Winter's bark, ſnake root, and camomile (in powder) each 
one ounce z 

Honey ſufficient to make a maſs, which divide into fix balls, 


Of theſe let one be given every night and morning, 
when the horſe is in a ſtate of temperance, perceptibly free 
from every appearance of extreme heat or cold, continuing 
them till double the above are taken, ſhould the caſe re- 
quire it. Where a drink is preferred one of the balls may 
be gradually diſſolved in three quarters of a pint of thin 
gruel, to which may be added a common glaſs of good 
brandy. As there are no more caſes coming into an exact 
ne of ſimilitude with thoſe we have now treated on, we 
of courſe come to ſuch as (from their frequent occurrence) 
rank in equal eſtimation. | 
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Wu inveterate obſtacles theſe inſects are to a horſe's 
improvement, where they have unluckily gained poſſeſſion, 
time and experience have ſufficiently demonſtrated. They 
are of ſo pernicious and deſtruQtive a tendency, that, hav- 
ing once ſecured a ſettlement in either ſtomach or inteſtines, 
the horſe becomes a prey to perpetual depredation till ef- 
ſectual methods are taken for their total extirpation. The 
worms with which horſes are ſo frequently perſecuted, are 
to appearance of many different ſorts and ſhapes ; but the 
kinds moſt generally known and obſerved, are the two 
diſtinct kind of BoTs and the As cARIDES or ſmall ſhort 
worm. 

The different BoTs are remarkable for taking their ſeats 
as oppoſite to each other in the animal as they are in their 
own formation; for the zor whoſe reſidence ſeems fixed 
in the ſlomach, and in the interſtices or folds, of which the 
eggs are ſaid to have been diſcovered, upon diſſection, is not 
at all unlike (in ſhape and make) the earth GRUB worm, ſo 
ſingularly remarkable for its deſtructive havock upon the 
roots of the ſtrawberries, in large plantations, in the early 
part of the ſeaſon, particularly in dry ſprings. They are 
furniſhed not only with a complete pair of prominent tuſks, 
that grow horizontally from the head, having great power 
of compreſſion, and exceedingly ſharp at the point, but an 
infinity of legs ſo minutely fine, that even a momentary in- 
ſpection will inſtantly remove every degree of ſurpriſe at 
their cauſing ſuch excruciating pain upon a part ſo ex- 
quiſitely irritable as the nervous coat with which the inter- 
nal membrane of the ſtomach is meſt delicately covered. 

The ſecond ſort are ſeen frequently adhering to the 
rectum, or internal part of the fundament, in the action of 
voiding the excrements ; and are often forced away with 
the contents. To give the reader a conception of theſe 
perfectly clear, it is impoſſible to communicate or receive a 
ſtronger idea than a formation directly midway between a 
very ſmall earth worm and a millepedes, or woodlouſe, par- 
taking of the length of the former, and the feet of the 
latter, extremely ſharp, and exceedingly numerous. Im- 
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mediately after their ejection they continue to writhe and 
twirl moſt rapidly upon the ſurface of the dung, bearing 
great affinity to the action of an eel when taken from its nz: 


tural element and placed upon land. 


There is alſo ſometimes ſeen adhering cloſely to the 
ſamle parts, and diſcharged in the ſame manner, an indo- 
ſent kind. of BoT, appearing almoſt inanimate, that keeps 


its hold only by a point like the leech, and is in form, ex- 


actly like the grub or worm, that may be ſo plentifully ex. 
tracted (by preſſure only) from thoſe prominences per 
tible upon the backs of horned cattle during the hot months 
in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

Thus much is introduced to prove the variety of thoſe in- 
ſects, in general ſo prejudicial to the frame when once they 
have gained admiſſion, or ſecured their ſeats; reſpecting 
which ſuch diverſity of opinions have been broached, and 
nothing finally ſatisfactory aſcertained of their origin, either 
in the human ſpecies or brute creation. Some avow thei 
animalcule, or eggs, to take place in the impurities of ſlimy 
mucus, accumulated in the ſtomach, and there brought to 
perfection; others aſſert their formation and conſequent 
progreſs to be carried on in the inteſtines ; and many are 
not without belief that the animalculæ, or eggs, are con- 
veyed into the body with a part of the vegetable world 
upon which they ſubſiſt, and there brought to their ſtate 
of perfection. | 

I ſhall barely venture to hint at the poſſibility of their 
undergoing .(in ſhape or appearance) in the different parts 
of the body, as the flomach, inte ſtines, or rectum, thoſe 
changes that we well know take place in the „it-wwern, 
caterpillar, & c. ſeeming to conſtitute a different ſpecies, 
though the contrary is univerſally proved by even ocular 


_ demonſtration of the very act of mutation. As enlarging 
upon the great conſiſtency and probability of this circum- 
| ſtance can only extend the field for imagination, without 


adding at all to the utility or elucidation of the ſubject, 
that indeterminate point ſhall remam undiſturbed, while we 
proceed to the more material inveſtigation of conſequences 

and cure. | 
Whatever doubts or opinions may have been held, or 
gone forth, reſpecting their origin or different kinds, one 
opinion has been long univerſal upon their effects; that is, 
where they have taken poſfeſſion for any length of time, or 
uM 
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in any great degree as to number, no care, art, or attention, 
can give your horſe the appearance of HILARITY, HEALTH, 
nd conDITION. He is in perpetual anxiety for a conſtant 
ſupply of food or water, and in return but poorly repays 
the gratification z for, in the midſt of all, he ſeldom, or 
indeed never, looks well; after being ſome time a prey to 
them he gets low in fleſh, hard in his hide, his coat ſtares, 
he always ſeems dejected, fweats upon trifling exerciſe, and 
that ſweat perceptibly unhealthy, and remarkably foul in 
effluvia. 

The ſmaller kind of BoTs, and the ascAr1DEs, or ſmall 
round worms, are attended in general with no other ſymp- 
toms or inconveniences than the laſt deſcribed; on the con- 
trary the Bors, whoſe ſtation is ſuppoſed (hitherto) to be 
confined to the ſtomach, when ſtrong in number and come 
to maturity, are ſo ſevere in their operations that the great 
irritability of the part occaſions the moſt excruciating pain 
and predominant appearance of diſtreſs. The horſe is not 
only diſtreſſed with all the before mentioned proofs of bad 
fate of body and internal decay, but likewiſe to violent 
periodical pains, appreaching to convulſions or ſeeming 
madneſs ; he diſplays all the external ſymptoms of gripes, 
ſpaſms in the ſtomach, ſtrangury, nay even of a complication 
of diſorders ; but where the evacuations of ſtool and urine 
are not ſuppreſſed, the original complaint may be attri- 
buted to this cauſe. 

Of all the various methods that have been adopted in 
rational and regular practice (or the experiments under 
adventurous ſanction,) none can lay ſuch claim to appro- 
bation as that certain and indubitable cure—a courſe of 
mercurial phyſic. Antimonials and preparations of tin have 
had their adyocates, as well as thoſe botanical deceptives, 
rue, garlic, lanſy, ſavin, and box; all calculated to amuſe, 
but none to convince, Experience has determined the ſpe- 
cific effects of mercurials in this caſe abſolutely infallible ; 
before the power of which every ſpecies of worms, and 
Viparous remains, indifcriminately fall, and are totally ex- 
tirpated without admitting the ſhadow of doubt. 
do ſoon therefore as they are ſuſpected, or at leaſt ſo 
ſoon as they are aſcertained, to have taken poſleſſion, it 
will be prudent to prevent a horſe being hurt in appetite, 


reduced in fleſh, or altered in condition (by their conſtantly - 


preying upon the internal coat of the ſtomach, and injuring 
thoſe 


: M 4 
thoſe minute paſſages through which the chyle or nutritive 


parts of the aliment is conveyed into the circulation, for 


the general ſupport of the frame,) to proceed upon ſome 
one of the following courſes without delay. 

Prepare your horſe for the courſe of phyſic by the in- 
ſtructions given under that head, page 17; and let your doſe 
be adapted to the —_ ſize, and condition of your ſub- 
ject, by theſe rules: if the horſe is thorough, bred, and de- 


licate in ſhape and make, 
To the purging ball, No. 1, add calome] one drachm and 
a half. 

If the horſe is beyond this pitch of delicacy, ſtrong in 
make, and more entitled to the appellation of Huxrzz, 
ſhewing ſome proportion of BLooD, 

Tax the purging ball, No. 2, to which add calomel two 
drachms. a | 


Should the ſubje& be of a ſtill ſtronger make, conſtituting 
what we terma STOUT ROAD HORSE. 


To the purging ball, No. 3, add calomel two drachms and 
a half. | - 


If on the contrary very large, ſtrong, foul waccox 


HORSES, or powerful COACH HORSEs, ſhould become the 
ſubjects, they will very well bear the following, to produce 
the proper and deſired effects: C 


Tax: the purging ball, No. 4, to which add calomel three 
drachms. | 


By the operation of the firſt doſe upon either ſubjeQ, 
_ obſervation may be made whether diminution in the purga- 
tive articles is required, or any addition found neceflary. 


Proper care muſt be uſed to avoid every probability of 


taking cold, and the regular courſe of three doſes gone 
through, at the diſtance of ſix or eight clear days between 
each. But, as the prevalent love of novelty may with ſome 
produce the expectation of an alternative, the following 


PURGING BALL will be as certainly efficacious ; obſervi 
to 


W d 


to add of jalop two drachms to the preſent preſeription, if | 
the horſe ſhould be either of the two laſt claſſes deſcribed: 


Taxt of Barbadoes aloes ten drachms; 

Ethiop's mineral half an ounce; 

Soap, India rhubarb, and ginger, (in powder) each one 
drachm; 

Oil of aniſeed and ſavin each thirty drops; 

Sirup of buckthorn or roſes to make the ball. 


\ 


The courſe of operation to be managed with the ſame 
care and precauticn as thoſe before deſcribed; the leaſt 


. doubt of their efficacy need not be indulged, as a courſe 


of either will certainly obliterate them from every part of 
the inteſtinal canal, and the ſubje will, in a very few 
days, with proper care, attention, food, and exerciſe, evi- 
dently demonſtrate his advantage in being perfectly relieved 
from ſuch diſagreeable company. But as there will moſt 
undoubtedly be horſes troubled with worms in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe, who, from the nature of their avocations, 
cannot ſubmit them to ſo long a reſpite from buſineſs as is 
neceſſary for a regular courſe of purging medicines, it will 
naturally be expected an effgEtual ſubſtitute ſhould be held 
forth for the gratification of all parties. 


To thoſe therefore who cannot render the adminiſtratio 


of MERCURIAL purgatives a matter of perfect convenience, 
the following courſe may be adopted with the greateſt cer- 
tainty of equal effect. 


Taxe of Zthiop's mineral fix ounces; 

Levigated antimony four ounces; 

Sulphur, prepared ſteel, and aniſeed powder, each three 
ounces; 

7 to make a maſs, which divide into nine 
balls. 


Of theſe let one be given every morning for three in ſuc- 
ceſſion; then omit three, and repeat for three more in ſuc- 
ceſſion; then omit for free mornings, a ſecond ume, and 
repeat your remaining balls on the Free ſucceſſive morn- 
ings, when the whole nine will be conſumed, and certain» 
ly productive of the purpoſe for which they are intended. 


The great advantage attending this method of deſtroying 


WORMS, is the horſe's being enabled to purſue his con- 
Vor. I. K ſtant 
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ſtant work; but care ſhould be taken he is not too much 
expoſed to ſevere cold or rainy weather during the time 
of taking the balls. | 


For the accommodation of thoſe to whom the buſineſz 


of giving a ball may be a work of trouble or difficulty, 
the honey may be omitted; and the other ingredients, being 
well incorporated in a mortar, muſt be divided into nine 
equal parts, and mixed with the night or morning feeds 
of corn, (it being firſt ſprinkled with water in the manger, 
to enſure adheſion and prevent waſte) being given with 
the fame diſtinctions and variations in reſpe& to time, as 
ſpecified in the above inſtructions, when given in the form 
of balls. 3 


7 
COMMONLY CALLED - 
CHE TEL LOWS 


Tuis is a diſorder common to horſes of every deſcrip- 
tion, to which they are ſubje& from various cauſes; the 
moſt material of theſe we ſhall accurately explain. The 
more ſimple and leſs dangerous complaint, paſſing under 
this denomination, ariſes ſolely from an obſtruction in the 

' biliary ducts, or in the gall bladder, fituated between the 

two lobes of the liver; whoſe immediate purpoſe it is to 
aſſiſt in ſecreting the bile from the blood, and promote its 
conveyance to the inteſtines, where (by its acrid and fi- 
mulating property) it is deſtined to excite the periſtaltic mo- 
tion, by which they expel their contents. 

In the jaundice ariſing from this cauſe, the duQs or 
pipes for the paſſage of bile are obſtructed by lime, mucus, 
or viſcid cuagulum; the fluid, thus impeded in its uſual pro- 
greſs regurgitates, becomes immediately incorporated with 
the blood, and, through the ſyſtem of circulation, diffuſes 
atſelf to every part of the frame, denoting its preſenoe by 
an early appearance of yellowneſs in the eyes, mouth, tongue, 
and alive, To theſe pathognomonic or invariable ſymp- 
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toms may be added thoſe not altogether ſo certain in its 
earlieſt ſtate; the horſe. generally ſeems heavy, dull, and 
dejected with loſs of appetite and conſequ-nt rejection of 
food, more than will barely ſubſiſt nature; a ſlight ſympto- 
matic fever ſoon comes on, and keeps pace with the dif» 
eaſe; a ſluggiſhneſs or averſion to motion is plainly perop- 
tible; a foul faint ſweat appears upon the leaſt exerciſe; 
and the urine is of a dark ſaffron tinge, reſembling an in- 
fuſion of that article; the dung varies much in different 
ſubjects, but is iN ALL many degrees paler, and more 
indigeſted, than the excrements of horſes in high eon 
dition. | 

The indications of cure naturally ariſe out of the very 
deſcription of the diſeaſe; to effe& which there will be 
but little difficulty, provided it is taken upon its firſt appear- 
ance, when it may moſt probably be totally removed by the 
following interpoſition of MILD DEOBSTRUENTS, without 
recurring to a courſe of purgatives, which may not at all 
times be perfectly convenient. If, on the contrary, the 
diſorder ſhould not have been obſerved ſome time, a c 
of phyſic muſt precede other intentions of cure, as will 
be hereafter explained. If diſcovered in its earlieſt ſtate, 


let two or three maſhes of ſcalded malt be given at proper 
periods, to relax the indurated contents of the inteſtines; 
| theſe being aſſiſted, if neceſſary, with an emollient, or the 


domeſtic laxative glyſter, as mentioned page 229. The 
body being ſufficiently relaxed to remove every probability 
of obſtruction, let the following plan be adopted and re- 
gularly perſevered in; 


' Taxe of Caftile ſoap eight ounces; 
Turmeric (in powder) ſix ounces z 
Soluble tartar three ounces; 
India rhubarb two ounces; | 
Long pepper (in powder) one ounce; 
Saffron half an ounce; 
Sirup or honey ſufficient to make the maſs; | 
Which divide into zen balls, and give one every morning. 


During this courſe, every requiſite attention muſt be paid 


to appetite, food, and gentle exerciſe; maſhes of malt "Wd 


bran may be given every other night, to keep the bo 
properly lax, and regular in evacuation; to aſſiſt which 
two ounces of cream of tartar, may be added once @ days 
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in the morning or evening water, being previouſly dif. 

ſolved in a pint over the fire, and added to the remainder. 
The diſeaſe, if ariſing from the cauſe before - mentioned, 

and attacked in its infancy, will generally ſubmit to the 


above courſe and treatment only; but in more advanced 


caſes double the quantity may be found neceſſary, with the 
addition of mild phyſic or moderate bleeding. This is cer- 


' tain, where the complaint has not been attended to in 


its early ſtate; and ſymptoms are ſo high as to ſubſtan. 
tiate a degree of virulence, the phyſic, and a repetition 
of the above proportion, had better be adopted. Although 


- there is no very predominant reaſon to be urged in fa- 


vour of bleeding, yet a ſmall quantity may be loſt, not 


only to aſcertain its preſent ſiate, but to promote a flight 


change in the circulation. Two or three maſbes mult be 
given on the two. ſucceſſive days after bleeding: on the 
third morning give the firſt of the following PpuRGIxG 
BALLS, repeating it at the diſtance of fix or eight days 


between each doſe; till three are taken, regulating the 
whole courſe by the treatment ſo often repeated, and 
the precaution neceſſarily urged to avoid cold; more 


particularly where the cathartics are impregnated with 


mercury, as in the preſent inſtance. 


Tak ſuccotrine aloes one ounce ; 
India rhubarb, jalap, and ſaffron, each two drachms; 
Calomel and ginger each a drachm ; 
Sirup o of en lufficient to form the ball for one doſe. 


This ball is ſo accurately proportioned as to be nearly 
applicable in ſtrength to any ſubject for this diſtemper, where 


no violent effects are to be required; but ſhould any altera- 


tion in force be deſired for a horſe remarkably ſtrong, or 
delicate in conſtitution, increaſe or diminiſh its ſtrength, 
by an. addition to, or diminution of, the Jalap ; the other 
ingredients remaining in their preſent proportions. 

In three days after the laſt doſe is completely ſet, and 
the horſe recovered his appetite, begin upon the follow- 
ing courſe of warm deobſtruent reſtoratives, giving one every 


— without remiſſion till the whole are taken: 


LY ace Caſtile ſoap eight ounces z 
_ Turmeric and filings of iron each four ounces ; 
Aniſeed and elecampane eath two ounces ; 


Vitriolated 
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Vitriolated tartar one ounce and a half; 
Oil of aniſeed three drachms Honey ſufficient to make the 
maſs; and divide into a dozen balls. 


= 


During the time of taking theſe, let the former in- 
ſtructions relative to food, exerciſe, dreſſing, &c. be ſtrict- 
ly adhered to, with ſuch other little attentions as cir- 
cumſtances require; remembering to relinquiſh the medi- 
eines by gradations, as every other morning, or once in 
three, but not to diſcontinue them entirely till a ſymptoms 
totally diſappear. 

The diſtinct kind of this diſeaſe, ariſing from a remote 
and very diſcouraging cauſe, is that ſpecies originating in 


an induration of (or ſcirrhoſities upon) the liver. I ſay diſ- 


couraging, becauſe LITTLE or no hope of permanent re- 
lief can be entertained, as may very naturally be con- 
cluded from eyen a ſuperficial conſideration of the caſe, 
not only by its remote ſituation, ſo diſtant from the pow-. 
er of the moſt active medicine; the great certainty of 
no advantage being obtained but by the circuitous com- 
munication through the medium of the blood, and the 
additional reflection, palpably clear to the judgment of 
every reader, that no ſolvent. can probably be conveyed 
through the circulation only, ſufficiently powerful to re- 
ſolve or extirpate either ſwelling, ſcirrhofity, or tubercle, 
upon a part ſo diſtant from the ſeat of action as that we 
now treat of, 
As the neceſſary ſteps for PALLIATION of ſymptoms, 
or HOPE of cure, will conſequently be expected, bleeding 
is of courſe premiſed to reduce the contents and take off 
ſome degree of ſtricture from the veſſels; remove ob- 
ſtructions in the body by maſbes of malt and bran, for 
two or three days, as before directed, then proceed to 
the courſe of mercurial purging balls here recommended, 
attending to the mode of treatment ſo often repeated : 


TaxkE Barbadoes aloes one ounce ; 

Caſtile ſoap half an ounce ; 

Jalap and calomel each two drachms ; 

Ginger one drachm; 

Oils of juniper and aniſeed each twenty drops; 
Sirup ſufficient to form the ball for one doſe. 


This 
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This courſe: (of three doſes) and their operations being 
minutely attended to, let no care or attention be omitted 
to bring him as near his former pitch of firength, appeiite, 
and appearance, as poſſible; ſo ſoon as he has reſumed 
which, a beginning may be made upon the 4a reſources, 
and from theſe ny can the moſt diſtant hope of miT1Ga 
TION or CURE be formed. 


Tak of Caſtile ſoap ten ounces; 

Gum ammoniacum and turmeric each four ounces; 

Salt of tartar three ounces; | 

Extract of black hellebore and oil of ſavin each fix drachm:; 
Sirup or honey ſufficient to make twelve balls. 


Of theſe let one be given regularly every other morning; 
on the intermediate days give one of the following mercurial 
alterati ue powders, calculated to give joint aſſiſtance without 
delay, and promote every advantage that can be expected 
by all poſſible means, adapted to this diſtant cauſe of com- 
plaint: 


Tax E Athiop's mineral, prepared antimony, ſulphur, and 
| cream of tartar, of each three ounces.—Mix together in 
the mortar, and divide into twelve papers, giving one, 
with the feed of corn, every other morning, ſprinkling 
the corn with water to prevent its waſte in the manger, 


The above balls are calculated (by their peculiar efficacy) 
to ſtrike at the very root of the diſcaſe; the reputation of eack 
article having been long eſtabliſhed either as a /o/vent or de- 
obſiruent, and evidently adapted to act in concert for the 
general purpoſe; no farther experiments or changes need 
be attempted or undertaken, as this courſe will abſolutely 
effect all that is in the power of medicine to perform. And 
ſhould they fail (after fair trial) in the intent for which 
they may be given, a rupture of the tumour, and its becom- 
ing 1 ccrated, or a ſcirrhoſity of the liver ccnſtantly increaſ- 
ing, will (in oppoſition to all art and every human endea- 
vour,) uſher in death to cloſe the ſcene, and demonſtrate the 
fal/ibility, of all our boaſted ſpecifics. | 

Horſes are ſaid alſo to be ſubje& to a regurgitation of 
bile, from an inflammatory affteQicn of the liver, when 
occaſioned by the bite of any venomous inſe& or animal, as 
the viper, ſlow-worm, land eft,. &c. whether ſuch inflam- 
mation 
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mation or bilious appearance is produced by the bite or not, 
if there are other local ſymptoms, as ſwelling, pain, and 
inflammation, bleeding becomes immediately proper; then 
let the part be well waſhed with ſoap and warm water, ſo as 
to raiſe a ſubſtantial lather; wipe dry with a cloth, and 
dathe the ſurrounding parts for ſome minutes with equal 
portions of fine olive oil and white wine vinegar; afterwards 
apply a poultice of emollient ingredients, as may be ſelected 
by referring to the index, and let it be repeated twice a 
day till the ſwelling or ſymptoms ſubſide, Should the horſe 
be attacked with a ſymptomatic fever to a great degree, 
adopt the methods recommended in that claſs; at any rate 
give one ounce of nitre twice a day in his water, and aſſiſt 
in cooling the body by maſbes to relax, prepared with malt 
and bran equal parts, or oats, bran, and a few ounces of 
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Nor one feaſible reaſon has ever been adduced why 
this diſeaſe is ſo general that any horſe is hardly ever known 
to eſcape; they are even ſubje& to it at all times of life; 
but the periods of attack are moſtly when riſing three, four, 
or fiv- years old. SOLEYSELL and GiBsoN vainly con- 
ceived they threw great light upon the ſubject, by compar- 
ing it to the ſmall-pox, © becauſe,” ſay they, © young 
* horſes are generally its ſubje&s.” * For,” ſays G1B30N, 
the blood of young horſes may reaſonably enough be 
* ſuppoſed unequally fluid, having not as yet been ſuffici- 
<< ently comminuted by frequent circu/ations.” His meaning 
may be poſſibly right, but moſt unhappily expreſſed to make 
clear his intention; to demonſtrate this, let us diſſect the 
phraſeclogy, not aſſuming the unpleaſing taſk of criticiſm, 
but as a prelude to the eſtabliſhment of our own ſyſtem 
hereafter explained. He ſays “ the blood having not as 
yet have been ſufficiently comminuted,” that is, in plain 
terms, or ſound Engliſh, not properly pulveriſed or reduced 
to powder; however, I am willing to give him credit for a 
meaning he did not think fit to explain, and acknowledge 
he intended to have ſaid (had it not ſmelt too ſtrong of vul- 
garity) © ſufficiently mixed.” To this remark, notwith- 
ſtanding its -ſublimity, I enter my PRO TESH; and cannot 
avoid expreſſing ſurpriſe, that any profeſſional t 
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author could ſuppoſe the blood ſhould inceſſantly flow for 
three, four, or five years, without the craſſamentum and 

n being ſufficiently incorporated or “ comminuted.” 

I will, upon the occaſion, ſo far ſuppreſs my reſentment 
at this feeble attack upon the ſvſtem of circulation, as to 
forego the great inclination I feel to enlarge much morg 
upon ſo prepoſterous a poſition, and acknowledge, as no 
one ſound reaſon has been given for the cauſe in queſtion, 
| ſhall not preſume to introduce any thing dictatorially deci- 
five upon the ſubject, but ſubmit to the conſideration of 
others what appears to me to contain every juſt reaſon that 
can be aſſigned for the appearance of a diſtemper, attacking 
each ſubje& to a certainty, at different periods without 
contagion, or any cauſe hitherto eſtabliſhed, but that it is 
ſo. For my own part, after affording it every degree of 
conſideration, there is abſolutely but oN rational cauſe to 
be offered why horſes, at the periods before mentioned, 
become th-n ſubject to this diſtemper, in a greater or leſs 
degree according to circumſtances; as for inſtance, 

Thoſe. horſes (or, colts) that have been conſtantly well 
fed without reſtraint for three, four, or five years, muſt, 
with their food, have imbibed an accumulation of impu- 
rities; theſe having never been once agitated by evacuations, 
excited by art, or perſpiration promoted by exerciſe, muſt 
conſtantly remain ſtagnant in the blood, till the horſe being 
brought into uſe for the purpoſe he is intended, when the 
groſſneſs and viſcidity that has ſo long lain dormant ſoon 
becomes perceptible; the fluids are too thick, ſluggiſh, and 
heavy for their diſtin appropriations; the lungs are firſt 
overloaded, a languor follows, to that a difficulty of breath- 
ing or ſhort cough ſucceeds; and, laſtly, the grand « 
of narourE diſplays itſelf in the diſeaſe before us: and that 
1s moſt judiciouſly made in the glandular parts, where ſhe is 
nearly adequate to her own work. 

This rational progreſs of the morbid matter has ever af- 
fected me ſo forcibly with the idea of conviction, that no- 
thing but a judicious, clear, and comprehenſive elucidation, 
(diveſted of ſurmiſes and conjectures) demonſtrating an op- 
polite cauſe, can ever recgncile me to another opinion. I 
appeal, without ſubterfuge or ambiguity, to the profeſſional 
and enlightened reader, whether this is not the regular pro- 
ceſs; if this lurking viſcidity, this glutinous impurity, is 
pot rouſed from its latent communicatioa with the juices, 

| and 


of every reader anxious for the elucidation of the cauſe, it 


ritability of the inflamed glandular parts in the throat and 


ture in the mouth that / may allay this diſagreeable ſenſation 
he is often picking his hay, but eats little or none; a degree 
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and called into action by bringing the frame into ſudden ex. 
ertions and conſtant exerciſe, loaded (in circulation) with 
the weight that has been ſo long 'accumulating without in- 
terruption, from either purgatives, diuretics, or even per. 
fpiration? If this is not the true cauſe, why does it not ap- 
pear before they come within the tree of the ſaddle, or the 
trammels of harneſs? for, experience demenſtrates the truth 
of this obſervation, that twenty horſes for either ſaddle or 
cart have this diſtemper after being taken into work, to e 
one attacked with it previous to their being broke and brought 
into uſe. rs 

Having introduced thus much to gratify the expedtation 


becomes neceſſary to advert to the diſeaſe itſelf; the firſt at- 
tack of which is perceived in a dull fluggiſh heavineſs and 
inactivity; the horſe become difpirited, loſes his appetite, 
is ſeized with a hollow huſky cough, occaſioned by the ir- 


about the root of the tongue; to excite a degree of moiſ- 


of ſymptomatic heat comes on, and a conſequent clammi- 
neſs and thirſt is perceptible. As the diſtemper advances he 
becomes proportionally languid and inattentive; a ſwelling 
(ſometimes two or three ſmaller ſurrounding) ts now diſ- 
covered to have formed itſelf underneath the jaw, and in 
general midway between the bones, which is at firſt very 
hard, exceedingly painful, and viſibly increaſing; he now 
ſwallows with difficulty, heaves. in the flanks, and his 
whole APPEARANCE evidently urges the neceſſity of an 
immediate attempt to relieve nature from the oppreſſion of 
her own weight. 

The firſt object for conſideration is the ſtate of the ſub- 
je: if the evacuations are regular (as they generally are) 
and the feveriſh ſymptoms moderate, not approaching to 
violence) let the ſwelling be examined, and its ſuppuration 
promoted. Firſt clip away all the long or ſuperfluous Aur: 
that cover or ſurround the part, then foment with ſmall 
double flannels, dipt in a ſtrong decoction of camomile, 
marſhmallows, or roſemary, for ten minutes, as can be 
conveniently ſubmitted to, and prepare the following pou 
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Tax: of coarſe bread, barley meal, and camomile or elder 
flowers, each a handful; boil over the fire in a ſufi- 
cient quantity of milk, or the decoction for the fomen- 
tation; into which ſtir about a third (of the whole 
quantity) of white lily root, waſhed clean and pounded 
to a paſte; adding thereto of linſeed and fœnugrec (in 
powder) of each an ounce; ſtirring in, while hot, of 
turpentine two ounces, and of lard four, laying it on 
moderately warm, and bandaging firm. | 


This proportion is meant for two poultices, as the fomen- 
tation ſhould be repeated, and the application of poultice 
renetued, every night and morning till an opening in the 
ſwelling is effected; upon which appearance of diſcharge 
let the aperture be a little enlarged with a 5;/toury, or the 
point of any ſharp inſtrument adequate to the purpoſe; af- 
terwards dreſſing with tow, ſpread with the ſtable digeſtive 
ointment or common yellow baſilicon, firſt made warm, and 
ſome of the unguent, (in preference to a tent) plentifully 
infinuated within the orifice to facilitate its effect. Over 
this digeſtive, for the firſt two or three dreſſings, continue 
the poultice; by which treatment, though attended with a 
litle more trouble, you will moſt aſſuredly ſhorten the diſ- 
eaſe: by this method the diſcharge will be copious, every 
ſymptom will gradually decline, and the cure under the 
following aids and regulations, become ſpeedily complete. 

Though bleeding is in general a very indifferent practioe 
where a flux of matter is ſolicited to any particular part 
for ſuppuration, yet circumſtances of danger (ſometimes) 
not only juſtify but powerfully direct a deviation from the 
path of cuſtom. For inſtance, ſhould the fever run high, 
and all other ſymptoms be equally violent, either in the be- 
ginning, or during a more advanced ſtate, bleeding muſt he 
certainly ſubmitted to, but. not in too large. quantity. 
Maſhes muſt be the conſtant food, in ſmall proportions, to 
prevent waſte; in each of which put of /iquorice and aniſerd 
powders half an ounce, and about two ounces of Honey, 
unleſs a quart of malt is introduced, when the honey may 
be omitted. The drink ſhould be given little and often, 
impregnating the warm water with a portion of ſcalded bran 
or water-gruel; the head to be kept well covered with a 
hood, or other temporary ſubſtitute, as the warmth. will 


permit, the horſe ſhould have the advantage of air and 
; ſhort 
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ſhort gentle exerciſe, regular dreſſing, and the accuſtomeq 
courſe of ſtable diſcipline, only in a leſs degree than uſual, 
It is a conſolation in this diſtemper that a ſymptom of gan. 
r ſeldom occurs, unleſs from negle& or abſolute cruel 
in uſing or driving a horſe to extremity in the height of 
diſeaſe, ſo as to produce great fever and inflammation, 
The diſorder generally terminates with a running at the 
noſe in a greater or leſs degree, which ſhould be frequently 


cleanſed from the inſide of the noſtrils, by means of 3 


ſponge ſufficiently moiſtened in warm water to prevent its 
acquiring an adheſion to thoſe parts, or a foulneſs or fetidity 


that would ſhortly become acrimonious and corroſive, 


When the wound 1s entirely healed, the horſe has regained 
his appetite, and may be conſidered perfeAly recovered 


from the languor and debilitation which this complaint con- 


ſtantly produces, he ſhould be put upon a gentle courſe of 


mild mercurial plyſic, if there are no circumſtances to for- 


bid it: this ſhould be prepared with due attention to his 


' ſtate and condition, ſelecting it from the variety of purging 


preſcriptions afforded by the index under that head. And 
this becomes the more immediately neceſſary ſhould a copi- 
ous and offenſive diſcharge continue from the noſtrils after 
healing the abſceſs, and leave room to ſuſpect the cauſe is 
ſeated upon thoſe internal parts hereafter deſcribed in the 


next article of Glanders. 


The diforder nearly related to this, and paſſing under 
the denomination of Vives, is no other than the ſame ſpe- 
cies of diſeaſe, only attacking the ſubje& in an infinite leſs 
degree; the juices being leſs corrupted inflammation is not 
ſo readily excited, nor does it arrive at the pitch neceſlary 


to produce ſupptration. The ſwellings thus fixed continue 


ſome time in a dormant ſtate, the ſymptoms often light, 
and indicating no certainty of concluſion by maturation or 
abſorption. If theſe ſwellings evidently increaſe (however 
ſlowly) and ſeem to threaten a diſcharge, it is a critical 
effort of Nature, and muſt be promoted by the methods 
already pointed out. On the contrary, ſhould they recede 
and begin to diſappear, embrace the firſt opportunity to 


carry off any ill effects that may ariſe, by a doſe yr two of 


Plyſic; avoiding, by all means, the ill-adviſed method of 
driving them into the circulation by an external-application 


of mercurials. But ſhould ſuch a ridiculous cuſtom be 


adopted 
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adopted in compliance with old books or ancient practice, 
iliate the impropriety by phy/ic, or a courſe of alterativex. 

Where the glandular parts are affected from the palpable 
effects of cold, and a flight obſtruction of the pores by a 
ſudden cheek in perſpiration (as in removing from a warm 
{able to a cold one on a journey, or ſome ſuch circumſtance 
that is not always diſcoverable,) conſtituting ſmall tumours 
(called kernels) under the ears or throat, bleed in proper 
quantity, clothe moderately, give warm comfortable maſbes for 
a few nights, and an ounce of nitre every night and morning 
in the water. q 

It is neceſſary to be remarked and well remembered, that 
the diſeaſe we now treat of, by negle& and inattention, 
ſometimes degenerates to a confirmed GLANDERS; a diſ- 
temper well known to be attended with the inconveniences 
of difficulty, certain expenſe, and inevitable danger; and 
where the circumſtance does really occur from the above 
cauſe, if the ſufferings of the animal were not involved in 
the event, the Joſs of the horſe would be a very applicable 
PUNISHMENT to the inhumanity of the maſter. | 


e L AN 


Tuis diſeaſe has ever been to the fraternity of Farriers, 
what the gout, ſtone, and conſumption, have proved to the 
FACULTY, a never failing ſource for conſtant attendance, 
long bills, and large ſums total. And though, like all other 
diſtempers conſidered incurable, & too ſerious to make a 
joke of,” I muſt be indulged in the effuſiops of fancy na- 
turally ariſing from a very minute inveſtigation of the cauſe 
and its conſequences. * We are told by thoſe who have pro- 
ceeded us that © the cauſe and ſeat of the glanders have 
been till lately ſo imperfe&ly Handled, and ſo little un- 
* derſtood by the writers of this diſtemper, that it is no 
* wonder it ſhould be ranked among the incurables: but a 
* new light having been thrown upon the whole affair by 
* the ſtudy of M. La Fossx, the King of France's far- 
* rier, who has been at the pains to trace out and diſcover, 
* by DIS8ECTIONS, the ſource and cauſe of this diſorder, 
* we hope the method he has propoſed, with ſome farther 
experiments and improvements, will ſoon bring to a cer- 

* tainty 
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« tainty of cure (in moſt caſes at leaſt) a diſtemper ſo dat. 
« gerous to our horſes, and that hitherto has eluded the 
« force of art.” 

We are then informed M. La Foſſe's work © has the ap. 
ce probation of the Royal Academy of Sciences ;” that « þe 

4 has diſtinguiſhed ſeven different kinds of glanders, four af 
„ which are incurable ;” much more is introduced to corro. 
borate his opinions, and give weight to the very nice diſtine- 
tions that conſtitute this great variety of glanders. He then 

introduces a moſt elaborate deſcription of the neceſſary ope- 
ration of trepanning, with an explanatory plate fo inviting 
finiſhed, that the appearance of the apparatus is almoſt ſuf. 
Kcient to induce any man to have his horſe's head perforated 
{or laid open) merely to indulge in the happineſs of becoming 
a voluntary dupe to M. La Fossx's experiments. 

His cures, almoſt incredible, are then enumerated ; you are 
told of three horſes he trepanned, each in two places: the in- 
ternal parts were conſtantly ſyringed, and they were per- 
fectly recovered ; © the wound and perforation filling up in 
« twenty-ſix days, the horſes ſufferiug no inconvenience from 
« the operation, though after this experiment they were pur 
«© TO DEATH.” Many quotations might be introduced upon 
which I could much enlarge, but, in ſo doing, ſuch obſer- 
vations would unavoidably extend to too great a length; 
and, as ſome juſt ſatire upon ſuch unaccountable abſurdities 
muſt appear, I ſhall endeavour to render it perfectly appli- 
cable to the ſubje& before us. 

In the ficſt inſtance, it may not be amiſs to make proper 
acknowledgments to the French king's farrier, and his trun- 
peter, Mr. BARTLET, for dividing and ſubdividing one Into 

ſeven diſtin&t (or imaginary) diſeaſes; in ſhort, upon accu- 
rate inveſtigation, we find the fertile M. La Fossz (and his 
echo) have defined fix different diſcharges from the noſtrib 
to conſtitute fo many (nominal) glanders, and then deſcribe a 
ſeventh, and tell us that is the © real glanders.“ It is impoſ- 
ſible to paſs over the fineſſe of the Frenchman, or the kind- 
neſs and credulity of his copyiſt, without ſaying ſomething in 
animadverſion, upon this attempt to impoſe upon the world in 
general, without even the baſis of conſiſtency for a founds- 
tion. a 

To take this buſineſs a little methodically, it may not be 

inapplicable (without any offence to M. La Fozse or the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, who fo. generouſly patroniſed his 
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t diſcoveries) to introduce a ſhort ſtory, many years in 
tirculation, of the celebrated witty dean of St. Patrick's, who 
holding in great contempt the learned acquiſition of F. R. S. 
addreffed a letter to the PRESIDENT, © requeſting him to 
« take the ſenſe of the body upon the peculiar properties of 
emp, that it ſhould, upon application, immediately cure a 
fractured leg This letter (from ſo great a man,) being 
communicated to the“ FELLows,” in full aſſembly, was 
productive of ſequeſtered ſtudies, nocturnal lucubrations, 
and various experiments to almoſt every individual; nume- 
tous meetings were held; but conſultation and emulation 
producing no diſcovery, at the end of three weeks a ſecond 
ſetter arrived from the dean, “ ſoliciting pardon for an omiſ- 
« fon in his laſt, which was to inform the ſociety that the 
«LEG was of WOOD.” I introduce this circumſtance not 
as a burleſque upon ſo great and learned a body, but to 
prove that ſuch, as well as individuals, are liable to error 
and miſconſtruction. 

My. predeceſſor (as I have before remarked) then ſays, 
©* with ſome farther experiments and improvements he hopes 
« this diſtemper will be brought to a certainty of cure.” 
Now what he can with or deſire by © farther experiments 
„and improvements,” is beyond my abilities to diſcover 
he deſcends moſt minutely to the operation of trepanning z 
or, in plainer terms, taking two pieces of bone out of differ- 
ent parts of the ſcull by perforation, then plentifully ſoaking 
with detergent /etions, adding a variety of inſtructions for 
mefions, dreſſings, &c. to complete a cure of what, fill then, 
had been conſidered incurable. To keep up the farce of in- 
conſiſtency, we are at laſt confidently aſſured that ſuch ope- 
rations being performed, © after opening the cavities, 
* ſhould it by probing be diſcovered that the bones are ca- 
* rious, (or, in other words, retten) the beſt way then will 
* be to diſpatch the horſe, to ſave unneceſſary trouble and 
* expenſe.” I cannot reſiſt the temptation I feel to tranſ- 
poſe this language, and diſplay it in plain Engliſh thus. In 
fact, deprive the horſe of half his head, in compliment to the 
pecuniary feelings of the farrier, and if you find the remain- 
ing half will not anſwer the purpoſe of the whole, cut his 
throat, or ſhoot him through the head, to ſave the operator's 


eredit. Previous to the ſerious inveſtigation-of this caſe, I 


muſt beg permiſſion (in imitation of my learned predeceſſor 

H. BRacxen, M. D.) to introduce a ſecond ſtory not alto» 

gether inapplicable to this complicated chapter upon heads. 
A certain 
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A certain chemiſt having dedicated much time, troub , val 
"expenſe, to the preparation of a balſamic elixir, brought i it at 
to ſo great a degree of perfection that it would, upon the 
firſt application, inſtantaneouſly incarnate, cicatrize and cure z 
wound of the moſt dreadful appearance. Having confirmed 
the diſcovery by a number of inferior inſtances, he applied 
to his friend and ſervant John to fit down and have his head 
taken off and replaced with the e/ixir, to demonſtrate its ef. 
ficacy. But John, knowing his duty better, declined in com- 
pliment to his maſter, who, he / ted upon it, was entitled ty 
the PREFERENCE, as the original inventor, and conſequent. 
ly to all the credit and emolument; the maſter, (but not 
without ſome reluctance) ſubmitted to the equity of ohm 
deciſion, who ſeparated his maſter's head from the body moſ 
chirurgically ; when, having plentifully afted both nd and 
trunk, with the elixir of all e/ixirs, he inſtantly replaced it; 
when, -to the happy admiration of both maſter and man, the 
former (after a temporary torpitude) recovering, walked 
towards the looking-glaſs, where, finding his face turned to- 
wards the ſhoulders, heaccuſed his confidant of having put his 
| head on the wroxG way; who moſt prudently and judi- 
ciouſly replied, he had ſo placed i it to enſure his maſter's cre- 
dit; for he was very certain if he had not, the world would 
never have believed it had been off. 

I am induced once more to ſolicit pardon of the Academy 
of Sciences, M. La FossE, and the admirers of BARTLIET'; 
theory, for the introduction of this “ experiment and im- 
© provement,” ſubmitting the inference entirely to thoſe 
3 who have (unluckily at this moment) glandered 

orſes in their poſſeſſions. 

It would be rather inattentive and remiſs in me to paſs 
over the uncharitableneſs, or rather cruelty, of dooming to 
death the three horſes ſo trepanned, ſyringed, and completely 
cured by M. La Fossz © in twenty-ſix days ;” unleſs we 
are to conceive the po//ibility of putting © them to death” 
on the twenty-ſixth day, to avoid their natural diſſolution on 
the twenty-ſeventh, the better to enſure the honour of the 
boaſted diſcovery, and the additional “ approbation of the 
cc Royal Academy of Sciences.” 

This poſſibility may be very probable, and indeed is no un- 
juſtifiable- or unfaſhionable policy in phyſician, farrier, or 
quack, as every newſpaper amply teſtifies; they daily 
abound with ſingular, miraculous, incredible (imaginary) 

Cures, 
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cures, conſtantly effected by mercurial or antimonial noſ- 
trums, but not a fmg/e 19rd of the HUNDREDS: that annually 
fall victims to the neceſſities of medical adventurers, who, 
with fortune ſufficient to pay for an advertiſement, half a ſcore 
phials, a ſolutiin of mercury, or a quart of ſoap lees, boldly 
commence their depredations upon the public ; and this they 
are now the more entitled to do by their extenſive contribu- 
tion to the exigencies of government, whoſe ſtamp of ap- 
probation they are in poſſeſſion of; and a report is in cireu- 
lation that «ne is at preſcnt preparing at the office for their 
ſole diſpenſation, with the very emphatical inſcription of 
« Kill or cure by a& of Parliament.” | 

A long experience, and want of faſhionable flexibility, 
have eſtabliſhed in me ſo great a degree of incredulity, that I 
am totally inſenſible to the novelty of a man in a quart bottle, 


a ghoſt in Cock-lane, the taking off one half of a horſe's head to 


relieve the other, or curing every (incurable) diſeaſe to 
which human nature is liable, by a mercurial drop, an anti - 
monial pill, a vegetable ſyrup, or an ethereal ſpirit : I ſhall de- 
ſcend therefore from the ſublimity of ſo much eminence, and, 
gently gliding into the vale- of reaſon, reſume the original 
path from which it will be undoubtedly thought by so ME I 
have digreſſed MuUcH too long. | 

It conſequently becomes neceſſary to obſerve that upon 
whatever part this diſeaſe has taken its ſeat, it has been con- 
ſidered by almoſt all parties, and through almoſt all experi- 
ments, abſolutely incurable. To corroborate an opinion ſo 
univerſally received and admitted, it does not appear to me 
that a tedious technical deſcription of its true ſeat, aſcertain- 
ing it to be in © thepituitary membrane, the maxillary ſinu- 
« ſes, the frontal ſinuſes, or cavities above the orbits of the 
eyes,“ can give additional weight, or enhghten the under- 
ſtanding of the reader. The dull diſcouraging deſcription of 
a misfortune, to evade the ultimate force of which there is 
no probable (or indeed poſſible) appearance, can prove but 
a very flender conſolation; I therefore diſclaim the idea of 
attempting impoſition upon any application that may be made 
to this work for information, and heartily condemn the ridi- 
culous belief of sxVEN diſtinct kinds of glanders, and the ſtill 
more ridiculous diſcrimination by which they are pretended to 
be brought about. They are ſo truly puerile and nucatory, 
that a medical man may (with as much appearance of truth 
and reaſon.) madly attempt to juſtify the abſolute exiſtence of 
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ſeven kinds of ſmall- pax or meaſlet, according to their differs 
ent ſtages or gradations. The true ſtate of his repre- 
ſentation (diveſted of its neceſſary ambiguity) is plain 
this; he has mutilated, ſeparated, and complicated, a ya- 
riety of ſymptoms, endeavouring to form diſtinctions that 
may keep up the farce, and ſupport the opinion he ad- 


vances, which neither the caſe or circumſtances will ad- 


mit; for the obtruding penetration of any profeſſioniſt in- 


ſtantly plucks off the maſk of ſpeculation, and the inten- 


tional deception recoils upon the author with additional 
diſgrace. 

To demonſtrate the caſe more comprehenſively or clear- 
ly, the ſact appears, that any corroſive matter diſcharged 
from the noſtrils, and fuffered to continue for a length of 
time, ſo as to conftitute ulcerations and corrode the bones, 
will inevitably degenerate into, and conſtitute, the diſcaſe 
generally underſtood by the appellation of glanders ; every 
ſtagnant, acrimonious, or putrid matter, is pofſeſſed of this 
property, and more particularly when lodged (or by ſinuſes 
confined) upon any particular part. Diveſted of profeſ- 
ſional TRICK, CHICANERY, and DECEFTION, this is the 
incontrovertible explanation, whether preceeding from an 
ulceration of the lungs, or the inveterate glandular diſ- 
charges from the head (where the caſe is of Tong-ſtanding, 
and the bone carious) they are equally incurable. Perſe- 
vering in my opinion, long ſince quoted, that preventicn 
is preferable to cure, I ſhall point out ſuch methods as are 
the meſt eligible to adopt, upon the bare apprehenſion of 
ſuch complaint, or any diforder that may be likely to ter- 


minate in a diſeaſe of ſo much difficulty, expenſe and danger. 


In reſpect to the medical and domeſtic management; 
where the lungs are the ſeat of diſeaſe, as in the firſt at- 


tack of coughs, &c. directions ſo clear and explanatory 


are laid down through the whole of the ſixth claſs, that 
there is not the leaſt room to make a ſingle addition upon 
the ſubject; to that claſs, under its. different heads, I refer 
the reader for any inſtructions that a variety of ſymptoms 
may render neceſſary. But where a ſwelling or tumour 
gives ocular proof that matter is forming under the ears, 
jaws, or between the bones (about the root of the tongue, 
take every poſiible method to produce a ſuppuration and 
cifcharge of matter; for, in moſt caſes, an external eva- 
euatien becomes the criſis, and greatly preferable to Ki 
cha 
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chance of miſchiefs that may be the reſult of repulſion, 
ticularly where the matter is in an unhealthy ſtate, and 
calculated to communicate its morbid effects with virulence 
wherever it takes its feat ; which, upon being repelled and 
compulſively abſorbed into the circulation, it will of courſe 
be empowered to do, if not ſpeedily carried off, by mer- 
curial or antimonial preparations. \ 
Should cone, or difficu'ty of breathing attend, draw blood 
from a remote vein in moderate quantity, to mitigate either 
of thoſe ſymptoms ; but neither being preſent let the oper- 
ation be omitted, unleſs particulacly urged or indicated by 
a great degree of inflammatory heat. So ſoon as the ſwells 
ings about the neck, head, or throat, have acquired a 
palpable prominence, foment twice a day with the follow- 
ing decoction: 


Tatts camomile, wotmwood, marſhmallows, and elder 
flowers, of each a large handful z boil in three quarts 
of water for a quarter of an hour; then ſtraia off, and 
foment the. ſwelling well with flannels dipped in the 

hot liquid, and apply the herbs warm by way of poul- 
tice to the 22 confining them on, and repeating the 
ceremony for two or three days. 


By this time ſome degree of obſervation may be made 
whether the tumours tend to fuppuration, if ſo, they will 
increaſe in ſize, becoming pliable or ſoft to the — * in 
the middle; in which caſe apply the poultice, and proceed 
as directed in the Strangles, p. 139. On the contrary, 
ſhould the ſwellings continue hard and immoveable, a run- 
ning coming on at the noſe, let notice be taken whether 
the matter is of a kind, white, healthy appearance, with- 
out ſmell, and diſcoloured; or bearing different tinges, an 
ſtreaked with blood; if the former, it is favourable, and 
the complaint may be firſt treated as directed under the 
articles of cold and cough, p. 102, 103; but ſhould it prove 
of the laſt deſcription care ſhould be taken to aſcertain 
the fact, that every precaution may be uſed in its infancy 
to prevent what may ſoon become a caſe of trouble and 
diſquietude. At any rate the following plan ſhould be 
adopted without delay: | 
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Tax roſemary, lavender flowers, ſouthernwood and mar- me 
joram, of each a handful; boil in two or three. quarts of 
W of water; and, putting into a _ let the horſe's head and 
3. be fixed over it as near as poſſible, ſo long as the fumes | 
= + paſling up the noſtrils: can be ſuppoſed to take effect ag pe 
„ an internal fomentation. Jy 
By this method the viſcid and glutinous matter may he 1 
ſoftened in the paſſages, and the inflammatory ſtricture 
taken off the tumefied glands. This operation ſhould be 4 
repeated twice every day: all the practice and preparations — 
recommended under the heads of coughs and ſtrangles, with 4 
glandular diſcharges from the noſtrils, may be referred to, 4 
and ſuch methods perſevered in as are there pointed out, 4 
moſt applicable to prevalent ſymptoms and concurring cir- ab 
cumſtances. ; | W 
Should the diſcharge continue to increaſe in quantity and bil 
virulence, becoming very offenſive both in, colour and ſmell, * 
not only continue the beforementioned fumigation, but throw 7 
up either noſtril, (or both, if the matter ſhould be ſo diſ- 
charged) with a ſtrong forcible ſyringe, half a gill of the . 
following injection three or four times a day, firſt made at 
milk warm, and then thrown up with'the full power of the 
inſtrument: * 
Taxe of linſeed one ounce ; 5 
Camomile and elder flowers each half an ounce: boil in three the 
pints of water for ſome minutes, then ſtrain off and add 
mel Afgyptiacum (or Egyptian honev,) four ounces, of 
mixing well together at each time of uſing. ; a 0 
a ” va 
If the matter bears all thoſe appearances of malignancy ſeq 
_that threaten a corroſion or rottenneſs of the bones, con- bec 
tinue inceſſant in the uſe of both fumigation and injection, ma 
putting the horſe immediately upon a mild courſe of unction noi 
in the following way: Let tus or at moſt three, drachms of ver 
the ſtrong mercurial ointment be very well rubbed into the be 
glandular tumours under the throat or ears, every night ma 
for a fortnight: firſt taking away with the ſciſſors all ſu- of 
23 or long hairs, that the mercurial particles may l 
with more certainty abſorbed by the veſſels, and taken can 
into the circulation. If the owner of a horſe labouring rien 
under this difficulty wiſhes, like a drowning man, to avail car 
himſelf of axoTHER twig, he may call in the aid of fo 


mercurial 
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mercurial phyſic, or alterative medicines; from a variety 


of which choice may be made by referring to the index 
and making examination under thoſe heads; an exact re- 
petition of the numerous preſcriptions beiag evidently 
unneceſſary where ſo little can be expected from their 
effects. | | 

Opinions have ever been different reſpecting this diſeaſe 
being communicated by infe&ion; and though ſome have 
affecled to oppoſe the idea, they obliquely coincide in opi- 
nion by acknowledging it is much the ſafeſt way to“ ſepa- 
« rate the ſound from the unſound, -and not run any ha- 
« zard with a good horſe when it may be ſo eaſily avoid- 
ed.“ Whether we conſider this as a neceſſary caution, 
or a proof of conviction, the maxim is equally reſpect- 
able, and ſhould be conſtantly retained in the memory. 
Where there is the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe& even a proba- 
bility of danger from the very chance of contagion; and 
more particularly fince the prevalence of opinion has re- 
duced the belief of infection to almoſt a certainty, no 
perſon can hardly be found ſufficiently fool-hardy to place a 
ſound horſe in a ſtable where one ſtands, or is ſaid to have 
lately ſtood, with this diſtemper upon him. 

It again becomes unavoidably neceſſary to make a few 
additional remarks upon the boaſted operation and diſco- 
very of M. La Fossx, from which ſuch great and ex- 
tenſive advantages would have probably been obtained, had 
the ungenerous act been prevented of taking away the lives 
of his three patients, after they had withſtood the glanders, 
a double perforation in (or drilling of) the ſcull, repeated 
waſbings of the brains with detergent injections, and a ſub- 
ſequent regeneration of parts, that the operations may have 
been performed as deſcribed, and the horſe (or three horſes) 
may have lived twenty-ſix days, I do not attempt to deny, 
nor is it in my power to diſprove; but this I will boldly 


venture to affirm, that the certain expenſe and hazard can 


be but a very flender lottery chance for any proprietor who 
may unluckily have a horſe labouring under the extremity 
of this dreadful diſeaſe. 

I cannot believe, nor indeed do I expeQ, difintereſtednefs 
can ever become ſo truly triumphant, as to permit any far- 
rier to be ſo great an enemy to his own intereſt as to re- 
commend DEATH, or diſcourage the expeQation of R, 
fo long as circumſtances and the perſuaſive power of his 

| rhetoric 


Oo Ann 


rhetoris can juſtify the idea of hope; but how far it may 
be worth while to encounter the difficulties of anxiety, 
tedious expenſe, long ſickneſs, attendance, perpetual nurf. 
ing, and the danger of infecting whatever horfes remain in, 
or may come to the ſtable, is more the duty of others to 
conſider than me to point out. 

Contracting therefore all the attending confiderations into 
one point of view, I ſhall openly and fairly enter my opt. 
nion againſt the operation of tr-panning, ſo plauſibly held 
forth with all its ſpecious advantages. For what does 
the whole amount to more than this? - If the horſe ſhould 
abſolutely recover, and (what is ſtill more unlikelv) become 
adequate to the very purpoſes he was deſtined to before the 
attack; when the long ilineſs, ſupport, attendance, and far- 
rier's bill, are belanced* againſt his VALUE, he muſt be a 
raoſt excellent horſe, and very much above. the line of me. 
dioerity, to have the credit accompt in his favour. In fact, 
the moſt probable conjecture is, his inevitable diſſolution; 
but ſhould he miraculouſly eſeape from both the diſtemper 
and operator, ranking under the denomination of a cured 
_ torſe, he may, perhaps, be then qualified to linger out a 
wretched exiſtence in ſome park or paſture, but never en- 
abled to encounter labour or fatigue. 

The * taſk of juſtice thus performed,” I take leave of 
this ſubje& with an earneſt recommendation to all claſſes 
never to neglect horſes, in the ſlighteſt degree, when at- 
tacked with colds, coughs, ſtrangles, a running at the noſe, 
or indeed any other complaint that may, cither by a rapid 
or gradual progreſſion, degenerate to a diſeaſe of fo much 
trouble, difficulty, and danger. The rational ſyſtem of 
practice in this diforder may be forcibly repeated, and in- 
eulcated in a very few words. So long as the attack con- 
tinues in its early and ſimple ſtate, be induſtriouſſy attentive 
to the execution of ſuch inftrutions as are given under 


the different heads of thofe ſymptoms that are then moſt. 


predominant ; but, ſhould patience and fair trial demon- 
| ſtrate the non-ſubmiſſion of diſeaſe and inefficacy of mes» 
dicine, the glands or kernels under the jaw-bone continuing 
during the whole courſe inflexible, the matter firſt tinged 
with blood, then becoming deep in colour and moſt offen- 
five in ſmell, the carcaſe emaciated, and the whole frame 


ſinking under univerſal depreſſion, the firft loſs will be wh 
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timately beſt, in a reſignation of his hide to the collarmaker, 
and his remains to the hounds. 

Before I cloſe my obſervations. upon this diſeaſe, let it 
be well underſtood that, during the whole courſe of ma- 
nagement, the head of the horſe is to be kept as warm as 
poſſible, and in proportion much more ſo than the body, 
either in a double kerſey hood, or a ſingle external; and 
a flannel (or ſeat cotton) one underneath; for, it may rea» 
dily be conceived (without much information) nothing can 
contribute more to a ſolution of the humours and promo- 
tion of their diſcharge, than a critical relaxation of the 
pores, particularly upon the very ſeat of diſeaſe: from 
this conſideration ariſes conviction that aſſiſting circam- 
ſtances co-operate with and are as neceſſary as the external 
or internal adminiſtration of medicine; experience having 
afforded ample proof that a combination may effect what is 
not in the powder of individuals to perform. 

The ſtrong mercurial ointment directed for the repulſion 
of Glandular tumours under this head, as alſo in the Farcy 
{p. 69) may be procured at any medical diſpenſary by that 
aame, or thus prepared: | 


Tax quickſilver four ounces; 

Hog's lard half a pound ; 

Balſam of ſulphur (or turpentine) half an ounce. 

Rub the quickſilver well in a mortar, with the balſam of 
ſulphur or turpentine, till they are ſo well incorpo- 
rated that the * — diſappear, then add the lard (juſt 
warm and liquefied) by ſmall quantities, that it may 
* 2 ſmooth, and let it be kept cloſe covered 
or uſe, | a 
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A MULTIPLICITY of long ſtanding diſtinctions, conſti- 
tuting a variety of different diſeaſes in former practice, 
have, by nice attention, in modern improvement, been 
nearly reduced to the two heads under which we now write; 
that is, ſuch diſorders as principally affect the head, having 
their ſeat in the brain or veſſels leading thereto. In this 
deſcription are included thoſe that have been formerly 
diſtinguiſhed under ſeparate heads, as Apoplexy, Convul- 


ſions, 
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fions, Epilepſy, Stag-Fvil, Palſy, &c. but as ſuch inveſ. 


tigations (founded as they muſt be moſtly upon conjeQure) 
will evidently extend the thread of information to an in- 
determinate degree of refinement, I ſhall decline enteri 
into the explanatory parts, ſo minutely and tediouſly defined 
upon former occaſions, reciting only the general ſyſtem 
upon which the cauſe is founded, and then proceed to quote 
from others circumſtances that may juſtify the bringing ſuch 
a variety of diſorders into a ſingle point of view. 

How far the pretended accuracy of formecly diſtinguiſh. 
ing one of theſe diſeaſes from another, may be reconciled 
to modern comprehenſion, or generally credited, I know 
not; but confeſs, Where the whole formation of judgment 
and deciſion is to reſt upon the penetration of the obſerver 
only, and no information ecme from the patient, circum- 
ſtances cculd or can but very ſeldom combine to form ſo 
ſingular a diſtinction. Fxperience and obſervation may 
undoubtecly do much in a collection of ſimilitudes and pro- 
babilities, but never enough to aſcertain the diſtinct invariable 
cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, where the moſt trifling dif. 
ference is hardly acknewledged; more particularly when it 


zs reconſidered that the cauſe of nearly all theſe diſorders is | 


in the original ſeat of nervous irritability, the brain; or 
dependant upon, its ſtructure and purpoſes; except when 
they ace underſtood to be ſymptomatic or depending upon 
ſome original cauſe; as the effect of bots preying upon the 
ſtomach or inteſtines; internal ulcerations, or complaints 
not immediately diſcoverablez theſe may ſometimes hap- 
pen, but very rarely to affect the frame with ſy mptoms ſo 
truly alarming. 

To avoid entering into new deſcriptions and unentertain- 
ing definitions, that muſt be technical to be accurate, and 
conſequently extended to a length that can neither gtatify 
the expeQaticn or improve the judgment of the general 
rcader, I ſhall, in as. conciſe a way as the ſubjeQ will per- 
mit, introduce an abridgment from the opinions of Gissox, 
which is in fact furniſhing the whole advanced by his ſue- 
ceſſors; who, without exception, generouſly tranſmitted his 
ideas, and informations, forgetting (or omitting) to elu- 
eidate the ſubject with any brilliant obſervations of their 
own, „% Aro LEX (fays he) is uſually defined a priva- 
« tion of ſenſe and motion, excepting only a languid one 

* in the heart and breaſt; and this either proceeds 92 a 
66 * 
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& cauſe without the veſſels, viz. when the blood or any 
« other fluid happens to break out of ſome veſſel with- 
« in the brain, or when there happens to be. preternatu- 
« ral bones or tumours bred and contained within the 
« ſkull, or any other extraneous matter that may, in 
« any ſort, preſs upon the ſoft ſubſtance of the brain, 
« cauſing thoſe deadly diſorders. But this is a ſpecies 
« that is incurable, and, for the moſt part, ſeizes ſud- 
« dcnly without any foregoing tokens or warnings. Thus 
« in an APOPLEXY ſenſe and motion are in a manner 
60 quite loſt, becauſe of the preſſure that is made upon 
« the origin of all the nerves that ariſe from the head: 


« but, in a VERTIGO, objects that are at reſt appear 
as if they were turning rcund, and by that means 


« occaſion any creature to reel and ſtagger; and this 
« proceeds from the vibrations and tremors of the op- 
« tic nerve, whereby the images falling not directly but 
« ſucceſſively upon the different parts of the retino, an 
object that is at reſt will therefore appear as if turn- 
« ing round; this may be occaſioned either when 
« an animal is Karful of falling, or from a repletion 
« or overfulneſs of thoſe arteries which are ſituated near 
« the optic nerve, which, by preſſing upon the brain, will 
« cauſe a ſhaking in that nerve. 

« Now (ſavs he) if we examine a little carefully into 
« all the different appearances of that diſtemper which 
« farriers call the flaggers, we ſhall find them reducible 
« to one of theſe maladies above deſcribed.” He then 
proceeds to prove that the ſtaggers may be the effect 
of either; then mentions an attack when the horſe is firſt 
turned to graſs, after a day or two's full feeding, and 
defines that apopleQic; and a fourth, that is, © either 
„%a true apoplexy, or a vertigo, or perhaps both.” 1 
omit enlarging here upon theſe palpable abſurdities and 


direct contradictions, quoting them to demonſtrate the 


inconſiſtency of following him through all theſe turnings 
and windings, to eſtabliſh a profeſſional myſtery in decep- 
tively attempting to aſcertain diſtinctions where none can 
with truth or certainty be formed. 

The following evil, or convulſions, (he ſays) is that 
# which, in the phyſician's terms, comes under the deno- 
* mination of an Epilepſy, and ſeems to be no other than an 
8 . APOPLEXY 
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* APOPLEXY or VERTIGO, accompanied with convulſions, 
5 either as the cauſe or effect.“ This being a kind of ſyno- 
nymous ambiguity, I ſhall fo conſider it, and revert to his 
definition of convulſions at large; where he ſays, „The 
« cauſe of convulſions is firſt whatever waſtes and exhauſts 
* the body, or any of its parts; as the taking away too 
much blood, violent purging, hard labour, or long fick- 
« neſs. econcly, whatever fills the body too much, and 
« gives origin to obſtructions in the blood veſſels or 
* nerves, or brings a debility and weakneſs into the 
4 ftomach; and, laftly, wounds, or whatever elſe cauſes 
« pain and inflammation : as to the cure it 1s the ſame with 
« that of AeoPL.EXY and VERTIGO.” He has thus tech- 
nically and abſtruſely laboured through a multiplicity of 
cloſe written pages to perplex the mind and confound the 
judgment, miſleading his readers by repeated attempts to 
prove the diſtinct exiſtence of all theſe ſeparate diſeaſes; 
though at the concluſion of each deſcription, he acknow- 
ledges they are nearly ſynonymous, and come directly un- 
der the ſame methods of cure. 

This is abſolutely the fact brought into the compaſs of 
truth, and will exculpate me from the accuſation of negle& 
or deception in not treating ſeparately upon ſuch diſeaſes; 
and, by introducing a train of imaginary fymptoms, endea- 
vour to give the appearance of weight«o what muſt be term- 
ed a mere matter of conjecture. As they are diſorders that 
Jackily happen but ſeldom, I ſhall confine myſelf to their 


. deſcription and treatment as the ſtaggers and convulſions only; 


the inſtructions neceſſary for the management of thoſe being 
univerſally admitted adequate to the intentional cure of the 
Jong liſt of ef ceteras. | 

Horſes, upon the approach of any of thoſe diſorders, 
whoſe ſeat is directly in the brain, or nervous ſyſtem, dif- 
play a previous weakneſs and inactivity, ſeeming to move 


reluctantly, reeling or ſtaggering in their walk, frequently 


blinking their eyes, as feeling ſome aukward depreſſion or 


uneaſineſs from the effect of light; they are averſe to hand- 
ling, and brought out of the ſtable with difficulty: in time 
a viſible tremor comes on, and after reeling (or frequently 
turning round, it looſe) they fall almoſt lifeleſs to the 
ground, having 'the perceptible power of breathing only, 
but that in a degree of violence and agitation ; this is — 
e 
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ed the APOPLEXY, Or STAGGERsS, admitted ſynonymous 
and fimilar in cauſe, ſymptoms, and effects. 

The great variety of ſymptoms that have been hitherto 
worked up to a pitch of extravagance, exciting a degree of 
credulity to the diſcrimination of theſe diſeaſes, would ren- 
der it a palpable burleſque upon the ſubje& to go over a 
fmilar ground; they having included and enumerated ever; 
poſſible ſymptom (common to all diſtempers) in the de ſorip- 
tion of this claſs, determined to include the whsle, that no 
ne circumſtance might be wanting to juſtify their aſſertions, 
or confirm their judgment. Whether it is Epilepſy, Palſy, 
Convulſions, or Stag-evil, ſymptoms are amply furniſhed : 
we are repeatedly told © The horſe reels and ſtaggers; his 
“ eyes are fixed in his head; he has no ſenſe of what he is 
doing; he ſtales and dungs inſenſibly; he runs round and 
« falls ſuddenly ; ſometimes he is immoveable, with his legs 
« ftretched out as if he was dead, except only a quick mo- 
« tion of his heart and lungs, which cauſes a violent work- 
* ing of his flanks; ſometimes he has involuntary motions 
and ſhaking of his limbs ſo ſtrong, that he has not only 
beat and ſpurned his litter but the pavement with it.“ 
Here is ample proof how much I might indulge myſelf in 
playing upon the alternatives they admit, ſo cantiouſſy guard- 
ed with their adverb of poſſibility z I could introduce a very 
loag chain of quotations in the ſame ſtyle of ambiguity or 
cuplicity, plentifully interſperſed with their favourite ſafe- 
guard “ ſometimes he is up, and ſometimes he is down; and 
« ſometimes he is hot, and ſometimes he is cold; ſometimes 
they recover, and ſometimes they prove mortal,” &c. but 
it has ever been the intent of this work to make the cavse, 
SYMPTOMS, and CURE of every diſeaſe as clear as the na- 
ture of each caſe will admit z being unavoidably interſperſed 
with medical remarks and occaſional explanations, where 
technical terms could not be evaded; I fhall therefore re- 
vert no more to a ſucceſſion or repetition of ſymptoms, 
where enough has been already pointed out to explain to 
any rational obſerver a caſe origmating in the cauſes we now 
treat of; and whichever it is, or to what denomination it is 
moſt properly entitled, the ſeat of diſcaſe being the ſame, 
the cure muſt be correſponding : but in theſe, and in all 
other diſorders, a little judgment muſt be exerted torregu- 
hie the treatment by circumſtances, as ſymptoms cannot on 
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every occaſion be collected from books, or be found in one 
diſtemper always the ſame. 

Diſeaſes originating in the moſt abſtruſe receſſes of nz. 
ture, and that will admit ſuch a complication of conſtrue. 
tions, may proceed from a variety of cauſes clearly oom. 
prehended; as, in all probability, they may form. many 
that we are entirely unacquainted with. Among the former 
is that cauſe originating in the preternatural increaſe of the 

velocity of the blood, inſtantaneouſly affecting the brain; 
as is annually confirmed by the loſs of hundreds, in mach 
exceeding the bounds of humanity, and exhauſting the 
| ſtrength and power of an animal made by Nature ſufficiently 
ſtrong to bear almoſt every taſk the degeneracy or avarice 
of man could be ſuppoſed to invent. In corroboration af 
this circumſtance of the premature deaths occaſioned by in- 
creaſing the velocity of the blood beyond the limits pre- 
ſcribed by Nature, I preſent to the reader's imagination that 
infinity of moſt beautiful horſes that upon every principal 
road in England conſtantly fall victims to the rapidity of 
MAIL COACHES, FLYING MACHINES, DILLIES, and rosr 
TRAVELLERS; more particularly in the extreme heat of 
ſummer, when they are ſeen daily dying martyrs to the es. 
gerneſs of impatient travellers, or the innate cruelty of in- 
human drivers. To theſe ſome (but a very few) of private 
property may be added, hard drove upon long and ſpeedy 
journies, and others imprudently rode, and improperly ma- 
nagec, during chaſes of great length, in ſtrong deep coun- 
tries, with fleet hounds. 

Others become the ſubjects of theſe diſorders from great 
_ rrritation (with ſevere and excruciating pains) in the ſtomach 
and bowels; the powerful effects of worms or bots in the 
inteſtinal canal; ſharp acrid medicines; a repulſion of any 
morbid matter from the ſurface, without its being carried 
off by proper evacuations; or wounds, diſlocations, &c. 
They are frequently known to attack very ſuddenly, and 
terminate in death very ſpeedily ; at others the approach 1 
indicated by the ſymptoms before recited. The moſt ra- 
tional methods of cure will be to correct or diſcharge the 
primary cauſe, to allay the ſpaſms, and to reduce the ex- 
treme degree of irritability, by ſtrengthening the - nervous 
ſyſtem; the cauſes of irritation are not only rerfiote but var 
rious, and relief muſt conſequently be occaſionally obtained 
by different means, 
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The firſt ſtep to cure will be, at all events, to draw blood, 
and that in quantity according to exigencies and the ſtate of 
vour ſubjet. In caſes of real alarm and danger bleed in 
two veins remote from each other, to cauſe the greater re- 
vulſion: although it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to ſtimu- 
late and rouſe the animal powers after the paroxyſm, little 
can be done during the fit; however, a glyſter may be 
prepared, according to the following directions, and given 
as ſoon as poſſible. l 

If the cauſe is aſcertained (or ſuppoſed) to proceed 
from an increaſed velocity of the blood, and conſe- 
quent inflammation upon the brain, give the glyſter pre- 
ſeribed in p. 22: if from extreme irritation in the ſtomach 
and bowels, give the domeſtic glyſter, p. 117, with the ad- 
dition of liquid laudanum half an ounce. If the continual 
preying and depredations of bots, or worms, are the cauſe, 
give for the preſent, the following gly/ter; and ſo ſoon as 
the horſe is ſufficiently recovered to go through the courſe, 
proceed as directed under that head. 


Taxk of rue, ſavin, and wormwood, each a handful ; boil 
a quarter of an hour in two quarts of water, with 
four ounces of common ſalt; then ſtrain and add 
tincture of aſafœtida two ounces, olive oil a quarter 
of a pint, and let it be thrown up moderately warm. 


If the complaint proceeds from a too free uſe of ſharp 
acid medicines, make an addition of two ounces of Venice 
treacle, and three drachms of liquid laudanum to the com- 
mon demeſtic glyſter before ſpecified. For ſimilar com- 
plaints, proceeding from indeterminate cauſes, the g yer, 
p. 22, will be undoubtedly applicable. 

Should ſpaſms or convulſions prove ſo violent that, by 
a contraction of the muſcles, the jaws are locked or fix- 
ed, for any conſiderable length of time (the fit being of 
long duration,) recourſe muſt be had to nutritive glyſters, 
that the frame may be ſupported, notwithſtanding its 
inability to receive aliment by other means. Theſe may 
be prepared of different kinds, as broths, gruel, milk 
pottage, calf's feet jelly, thin; or a, decoction of ground 
rice mixed with ſtarch. So ſoon as the fit is ſufficient- 


Ay off, to admit the advantage of medicine, give 'the 


following BALL, if it can be conveniently adminiſtered : 
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Tart —_— ammoniacum, and aſafœtida, of each tree 
drachms; 8 | 

Ruſſia caſtor, and camphire, each a drachm; 

Sirup ſufficient to make the ball, 


This ſhould be repeated every ten or twelve hom: 
for two or three days, or till the fit leaves no appre- 
henſion of return. Where circumſtances or ſymptom 
may render a drink more convenient, the following mz 
be prepared and given at the above ftated intervals: 


Tax of valerian root and horſeradiſh root (ſcraped or ſliced) 
each two ounces ; 


_ "Virginian ſnake root and muſtard ſeed "(bruiſed) each one 
ounce; upon theſe pour three pints of boiling water: 
let them be covered cloſe ; and when nearly cold enou b 
for uſe ſtrain through a cloth, uſing preſſure to the in- 
gredients, that the whole may be extracted. Half of 
this to be given for one doſe, and repeated in ſix, eight 
or ten hours, as circumſtances may require, 


In caſes of danger, and at a great diſtance from 
towns where the above articles cannot be immediately 
obtained, ſubſtitute a ſtrong infuſion of rue, camomile, 
horſeradiſh, muſtard, or pennyroyal ; take two ounces of 
each of the three that can be moſt expeditiouſly pro- 
cured, and pour upon them three pints of water; kt 
them ſtand till nearly cool, ſtrain off, and give the pro- 
portion above directed, repeating it as there ſpecified ; 
remembering this is preſcribed only as a temporary 
ſubſtitute till more powerful reliefs can be obtained; 
and not by any means to be put in competition with 
the efficacious ſtimulants before recommended. 

When the fit is gone off, ſhould the ſubject be left 
in a kind of ſtupor or nervous debilitation, with ſpaſms 
or twitchings in the ſtomach and bowels that occaſion 
great pain, it will be. readily perceived, and more parti- 
cularly aſcertained by his frequently looking back on one 
fide or the other, with his noſe towards the ſeat of 
pain, and his uneaſy ſhifting from place to place. In 
ſuch caſe anodynes will afford the greateſt certainty of 
relief; therefore give either the following ball or drint 
ſo ſoon as convenient: 
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Taxe galbanum, aſafcetida, and ſtorax pill, each half an 
tee ounce; 
Sirup of diacodion ſufficient to make the ball. 


Or, 8 
Ts, Taxk of valerian root one ounce and a half, ſnake root half 
* an ounce; let both be bruiſed to a groſs powder, and 
mg infuſed in boiling water a pint and a quarter, with faf- 
ay fron two drachms ; when ſufficiently cool ſtrain of, and 


add tincture of aſafœtida one ounce, liquid laudanum 
two dramchs, giving the whole a little warm. 


If the ſpaſms or twitchings are frequent and violent, 
the drink will be preferable to the ball, as coming by 
much the readieſt into action and effect. Where this 
medicine cannot be given as a drink, 1t may be as a 
elyſter, either with or without the ſaffron, repeating it 
at any diſtance of time that occaſion or circumitances 
may require. 

Should any local paralytic affection, or contraction of 
the muſcle, produce a ſtiffneſs or inactivity upon any 
particular part, friction, with ſtrong penetrating embroca- 
tions, muſt be immediately brought into uſe and perſc- 
vered in; of that claſs are the following : 


Taxx oil of Barbadoes tar eight ounces ; 

Mtherial oil of turpentine and camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
each four ounces.—Mix together, and let the affected 
parts be ſubſtantially bathed with fuch proportion as 
may be adequate to the caſe every night and morning. 


Or, 


Taxe opodeldoc ſix ounces; 
Oils of origanum, amber, and wormwood, of each half an 
ounce. Mix well together, and uſe as above. 


Whichever is adopted (though the former is certainiy 
the firſt in power and higheſt in eſtimation) muſt be 
rubbed into whatever part may be affected with grect 
patience and aſſiduity, as. nothing but length of time 
and perſeverance in the operation can effect a ſvi 
penetration to the remote feat of complaint. Horſes that 

are 
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are of a full plethoric habit, when attacked with thi; 
diſeaſe, ſhould, ſo ſoon after recovery as they are able 
to -bear it, be brought under a/ courſe of regular ey. 
cuations, ſuch as are moſt applicable to their ſize, fate, 
conſtitution, and condition. If they are inclined to * 
tuating acrimonious humours, or viſcid heavy foulneſ, 
let purges be ſoon brought into uſe; and introduce 2 
rowel, if the caſe indicates the propriety, taking of 
ſomewhat of their former high feeding. If the ſtomach 
and bowels have been the ſcat of diſeaſe from irritahi- CH 
lity, either by internal weakneſs or improper treatment, 
aſſiſt the general ſyſtem with a dozen of the reftaratin 
cordia! balls (p. 103,) after a proper continuance of the 
nervous medicines, letting one be given every morning, 
HK from worms, ſo ſocn as he is ſufficiently recoverd 
from the alarming ſtate of diſeaſe, give one of the ur- 

- curial purging balls, according to his ſtate and tempera- 
ment, regulating the courſe as particularly explained in 

132. 

. The general and proper mode of treatment in every 
ſtage of theſe complaints having been explicitly intro- 
j I ſhall beg læave to obſerve, preſeriptions and 
compoſitions innumerable might be added, in compliance 
with cuſtom, to give the ſubject an appearance of greater 


weight, by prolonging, extending, and varying, the me- = 
thods of cure. But the fact is, ſuch claſs of medicines * 
are at once brought forward for every diſeaſe as are beſl 
well eſtabliſhed and high in eſtimation for their different 8 
effects, that paltry, extraneous, deceptive aids, may be 21 
totally rejected, to prevent unneceſſary trouble, expenſe, pre 
and diſappointment. In the preſent we have nearly rall 
abandoned the ancient practice, we applaud no * burning tha 
_* ſetons with red hot irens,” recommend no“ chewing je 
* balls to champ upon,” compoſed of aſafœtida, ſavin, 0 


and a combination of articles to create a nauſea, and ed 
render the ſtomach eternally uneaſy; nor do we adopt 
the ſyſtem of © ſtitching up in the ears garlic, rue, agus 


% vite, cloves, ginger, and bay ſalt,” either as remedies ot 0 
provocatives to madneſs; but ſubmit to public conſidera- * 
tion and. practice ſuch methods of treatment and cure 35 * 
» founced oa the baſis of ſafety, reaſon, and expert ble 
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Ir has been a profeſſional cuſtom, time immemorial, 
to diſtinguiſh every diſorder of the ſtomach and bowels 
producing extreme pain, by the denomination of GRIr RS, 
or THE FRET 3 though little has been produced by the 
beſt writers to explain the different cauſes, and till leſs 
to eſtabliſh a conſiſtent method of cure. This deficiency, 
it muſt be acknowledged, has not ariſen from a want of 
preſcriptions; on the contrary, they have been moſt libe- 
rally diſpenſed ; but when the great variety of recipes 
that have been offered to public experiment become ſub- 
je& to the accurate inſpection of the enkghtened practi- 
tioner, they may perhaps appear to be more the colle&- 
ed effuſions of fancy than the effect of judgment. As it 
is not, however, the preſent intention to divert the mind 
to former modes of practice, let us endeavour to make 
the diſtin& cauſes of complaint properly underſtood, pre- 
vious to the introduction of ſuch courſe of medicines as 
experience has clearly demonſtrated moſt ſafe and applica- 
ble to the relief of diſeaſes, upon which we proceed to 
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The diſorders to which horſes are moſt ſubject in the 
ſtomach and bowels {excluſive of thoſe occafioned b 
- worms and bots, already feparately treated on) are thoſe 

kinds of Cholic wnich it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
as the flatulent and inflammatory. The Flatulent Cholic'; is 
that ſpecies of inteſtinal pain, occaſioned by an accumu- 
lation and retention of wind, which, by its expanding 
force, in a conſtant fluQtuation and effort for diſcharge, 


extends the ſtomach and inteſtines to a certain degree 


(or perhaps their utmoſt elaſticity ;) when coming into 
direct oppoſition with the contracting power of the ab- 
dominal muſcles, certain pain is excited in a greater or 
leſs degree, according to the circumference and exten- 
ſion of the parts, the collection of confined air, and the 
proportional ſpaim produced by its effects. 

This kind of Cholic comes on ſuddenly, and may, in 
general, be readily diſtinguiſhed by the rumbling of the 
impriſoned - air through the inteſtines for vent or dif- 
charge: It is occaſioned by haſty and full feeding after 
long faſting; drinking cold water when hot, or in too 
large quantity; or when the obſtructed perſpirable mat. 
ter is thrown immediately upon the bowels by a powerful 
revulſion, effected in a change from heat to extreme cold, 
&c. There 1s no gradual progreſſion in this complaint from 
ſlight ſymptoms, its appearance is moſtly ſudden, and at- 
tack violent; the ſubjeA becomes in a greater meaſure out- 
rageous ; he ſtrikes his belly with his feet, looks wildly on 
either ſide towards his hind parts, lies down unexpeCtedly, 
and riſes as ſuddenly. When the pain is excruciating, vi- 
brations of the whole frame are perceptible; to theſe a 
palpable moiſture or ſweat ſucceed, but not of long dura- 
tion; a rigor or ſhivering frequently follows the perſpira- 
tion; he repeatedly lies down, rolls himſelf upon his litter; 
and, ſceming exhauſted with pain, ftretches himſelf out as 
in a dying ſtate. The firſt ſtep to relief muſt be regulated, 
in ſome meaſure, by the eaſe or difficulty of obtaining 

thoſe articles that are rendered by circumſtances moſt ade- 
quate to the purpoſe. If in or near a town where the me- 
dicines can be readily procured, let the following BALL be 
8 and given as ſoon as poſſible: 
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Tax aniſeed powder one ounce; 

Mithridate half an ounce; 

Grain of Paradiſe and ginger (both in powder) of each two 
dirachms; 5 
Oils of juniper and aniſeed each a drachm; 

Sirup ſufficient to make the ball. 


This ball to be repeated in two hours if the urgency of 
the caſe ſhould render it neceſſary; on the contrary, if the 
ſymptoms are much alleviated by the fi-ſt, repeat it in four 
or fix hours as circumſtances may require. Where a drink 
is thought preferable, or the adminiſtration more conve- 
nient, and the ingredients can be eafily obtained, prepare 
the following: 


TakE coriander, ſweet fennel, aniſe ſeeds, - and Jamaica 
pepper, bruiſed, each an ounce and half; grains of 
aradiſe half an ounce; ginger two drachms. Bruiſe 
ſeparately in a mortar; then boil in three pints of thin 
gruel for ten minutes; ſtrain and add of compound 
aniſeed water, or, in want of that, Geneva or brandy, 
half a pint: of this compoſition let half be given as 
ſoon as poſſible, and the remainder in two, four, or fix 
hours, as the mitigation or ſeverity of the ſymptoms 
may dictate. 


If the diſtance from a town, or difficulty of obtaining 


the above preparations, ſhould render a ſubſtitute unavoid- 


able, the following attempt to relieve ſhould be inſtantly adop- 
ted. 


Taxz of ginger, caraways, nutmegs, Jamaica pepper; or 
in fact of any two ſpecies (the houſe affords in the 
emergency,) each an ounce; bruiſe together in a mor- 
tar, and boil a few minutes in three quarters of a pint 
of gruel or ale, with two or three ounces of ſugar ; then 
ſtrain-and add a gill of Geneva or brandy, giving the 
drink moderately warm. 


This, in country places, and remote farm-houſes, may 
be found an uſeful and convenient ſubſtitute during the time 
unavoidably neceſſary to procure more powerful and effi- 
cacious remedies. 

After a repetition of either of the two former compoſi- 
tions, ſhould the horſe not be relieved either by evacua- 
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tions of ſtoal, urine, or expulſion of wind, let the body 
undergo a gentle motion, by leading about for a quarter of 
an hour (or longer,) if it can be juſtified by circum- 
ſtanoes. 


effect, the thoughts muſt be immediately diverted from a 
continuation of warm cordial ſtimulants to a relaxation of 
the inteſtines 3 to promote which the following gly/ter ſhould 
be prepared and adminiſtered with the greateſt expedition. 


Tak camomile, marſhmallows, wormwood, elder flowers, 


handful ; Jamaica pepper, and ſenna, of each one ounce; 
' ginger (bruiſed with the pepper) half an ounce: boil 
in two quarts of water for a quarter of an hour, ſtrain 


Geneva, or brandy, each a quarter of a pint, and let the 
whole be thrown moderately warm into the paſſage by 
gradual and gentle preſſure. 


This is to be repeated in three or four hours, if by the 
evacuation of foul indurated excrements and expulſion of 
wind a proportion of relief is obtained, but the ſubject not 
perfectly at eaſe; on the contrary, ſhould no relief be ob- 
tained, and the horſe continue in extreme pain, recourſe 
muſt be inſtantly had to the following /axative drink, which, 
if circumſtances require, muſt be occaſtonally repeated till 
relief is obtained, by great expulſions of wind or plentiful 
evacuations, 


Take ſenna two ounces ; boil a few minutes in three quar- 
ters of a pint of water, with three drachms of ginger 
bruiſed; then ſtrain and diſſolve in the liquid four 
ounces of lenitive electuary, and fix drachms of ſoluble 
tartar; adding three ounces of tincture of ſenna, and 
one of the tincture of jalap. ; 


So ſoon after this as the horſe is inclined ſupply him 

ſtequently with ſmall quantities of ſubſtantial gruel mode- 
rately warm; and when he is ſo much relieved that the 
pains have evidently ſubſided, in conſequence of either of 
the above modes of treatment, let him be ſupplied with 


- 
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with grael) at proper intervals, for a few days; confirming 
the cure and ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, by 
giving, 

{ 


Should this combination of endeavours to relieve fail in 


or roſemary, of any two moſt convenient, each a large 


off, preſſing the ingredients; then add of olive oil and 


comfortable maſhes and warm water (ſlightly impregnated 
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wing, for a few mornings, one of the reflorative cordial 
halls, preſcribed in p. 100. The judicious inquirer will 
obſerve, the former fiery practice (of pepper, gin, turpen- 
tine, brine, and a long liſt of et ceteras,) is rejected, as 
founded upon the baſis of uncertainty and danger ; conſe- 
quently not entitled to a place in the Modern Syſtem of 
Farriery. The woNnDERFUL variety of preſcriptions com- 
monly obtruded for the particular purpoſes of appearance, 
are kere intentionally avoided to prevent deception : the 
above method of treatment, with the progreſſional alterna- 
tives, being abſolutely adequate to every poſſibility of re- 
hef, where the collection and retention of wind are ſuppoſ- 
ed to conſtitute the diſorder paſſing under the general de- 
nomination of FRET, or CHOLIC. 


The diſtint Kind of CHOLIC 


I now proceed to explain is diſtinguiſhed, in common - 
practice, by the appellation of Gripes ; but, for the better 
comprehenſion of all parties, I ſhall conſider it an Inflam- 
matory Cholic, without reverting to the language of others, 
terming that “ bilious,” to which, in my humble opinion, 
there can in this inſtance be no bilious explanation apper- 
taining. In the predominant ſymptoms of theſe kinds of 
Cholic there is but little difference ; in the inflammatory, 
of which we now treat, they however run higher, or, in 
other terms, more violent; the pain is evidently excruci- 
ating, and proceeds from coſtiveneſs, with great accumula- 
tion of indurated feces, or hardened excrements. The 
rectum ſeems loaded, and viſibly preſſed to the fundament, 
which appears prominent; a conſtant ſtraining and endeavour 
to expel dung, with no other diſcharge than a diſcoloured 
hot, ſharp, liquid; a frequent poſition js formed for ſtaling 
without ſucceſs ; and the extreme pain ſoon produces ſymp- 
tomatic fever, with ſhort breathing, heaving in the flanks, 
extravagant actions, and general exertions, that very much 
alarm with the apprehenſion of immediate danger. To 
allay which, it will be adviſeable to take off the ſpaſm or 
ſtricture from the inteſtines, by an expeditious ſolution and 
diſcharge of their contents, thereby preventing inflamma- 


tion and it certain, if not immediate, conſequences. This 
deſireable 
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deſireable event muſt be ſolicited by a combination of efforts, 
without inconſiderately waiting hour after hour for the re- 
ſult of a ſingle adminiſtration; a junction of aid muſt there. 
fore be formed for the occaſion, and the following ghſter 
prepared and injected without delay: 


Tax of common gruel three pints; 
Epſom ſalts four ounces. 
Tincture of ſenna and olive oil each a quarter of a pint. 


This being adminiſtered let a laxative drink be prepared 
with the following ingredients, and given fo ſcon as cir- 
cumſtances will permit; 


Tax ſenna one ounce; 
Caraway ſeeds bruiſed, and cream of tartar, each half an 
ounce.—Boil for ten minutes in three quarters of a pint 
of water, in which diſſolve four ounces of Glauber ſalts, 
then ſtrain and add tincture of jalap one ounce. 


If relief and plentiful evacuations are not obtained by 
theſe means ſo ſoon as may reaſonably be expected, prevent 
(if poſſible) the increaſe of inflammatory ſymptoms, by 
taking away a moderate proportion of blood from the neck; 
for, in this advanced ſtate of the diſorder, appearances of 
danger can only be ſubdued by a removal of obſtructions. 
It may therefore be naturally inferred (without introducing, 
in compliance with cuſtom, a multiplicity of preſcriptions 
to embarraſs the mind and perplex the judgment) that theſe 
effects can only be produced by perſeverance in a repetition 
of either or both the above, as exigencies may direct or 
dictate, till the neceſſary diſcharges are obtained; without 
which, inflammation and mortification will inevitably enſue. 
Glyfters muſt conſequently follow each other, without 
much intermiſſion, till the point 1s carried; to promote 
which, let ſmall quantities of warm thin gruel be frequently 
offered, with one ounce of nitre in each: warm maſhes may 


alſo be given, if the horſe ſhould be inclined or enabled to 


regeive them. 
Immediate eaſe generally ſucceeds the neceſſary evacuati- 
ons, the ſubject then only labouring under the laſſitude 
that is ſo conſtantly the concomitagt of extreme pain. 
All obſtructions therefore being removed, and plentiful 
diſcharges obtained, contribute the fupport that nature "= 
| * os fie . f 
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ſo evidently ſtand in need of, by preparing a comfortable 
warm maſh of oats and bran equal parts; into which ſtir 


of aniſeed, liquorice, and elecampane powders, each one, 


ounce. In two or three hours after this maſh is conſumed 
give the following cordial ſlomacſtic ball, or drink, as may 
be moſt applicable to the intent or opinion of the opera- 
tor or ſuperintendent; waſhing down either with two or 
three quarts of very thin gruel, if the horſe be inclined to 


take it: 
Tate mithridate and aniſeed (in powder) of each half an 


ounce; - 
Saffron and London philonium each two drachms; 
Oil of aniſeed one drachm; Sirup (if neceſſary) to make 
the ball. 


\ 


THE CORDIAL CARMINATIVE DRINK. 


TAXE aniſe, coriander, and ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each one 
ounce; caraway ſeed and ginger each half an ounce. 
Let them. all be reduced to a groſs powder, and boiled 
in a pint and half of gruel till reduced to a pint; then 
ſtrain, preſſing the ingredients, and let it be given of à 
proper warmth. 


This will prove, upon moſt oc&dſions, all the medical 
aſſiſtance the ſubje& will require; but after recovery his 
ſtate and condition ſhould be attended to; no ſtrong exer- 


ciſe or cold water can be proper for the firſt two or three 


days; his feeds ſhould likewiſe be regulated by appetite of 
- inclination; rather feeding often and in ſmall quantities, 
than to hazard a relaxation of the tone of the ſtomach, 
and a debilitation of the digeſtive powers, by large feeds at 
diſtant periods. If there are any indications of weakneſs, 
languor, inactivity, loſs of appetite, heavineſs and aver- 
ſion to motion, or flight ſymptoms of pain, proceed to a 
courſe of the cordial balls, p. 103, giving one every morn- 
ing, or every night and morning, ſhould any of the above 
recited circumſtances render it neceſſary. Previous to the 
final diſmiſſion of this article, it cannot be inapplicable to 
enforce an exertion of the attention abſolutely requiſite in 
the management of horſes, where caſes of imminent dan- 
ger (as in the preſCnt inſtance) may almoſt inſtantly ariſe 


from what at firſt may appear trifling and ſuperſicial. 
| | Invariable 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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Invariable reſolutions ſhould therefore be formed and 


adhered to, ſtrictly avoiding whatever may conſtitute the 


foundation of either trouble or danger. A horſe ſhould 
never be ſuffered to ſtand long in a wet and dirty condition 
after chaſe or journey; to drink cold water when hot, or 
ſpring water from well or pump when pond or river can 
be obtained: his feeds ſhould be likewiſe regularly diſpenſed, 
with proper reſpe& to equation in time and in proportion in 
quantity. The quality as well as quantity of both hay and 


corn muſt ever be held in conſtant remembrance; theſe 


being jointly and individually neceſſary to a permanent eſta- 
bliſhment of health, ſtrength, and condition. To poſſeſs 
all which in a high degree, and to be produced for ſtrong 
and powerful exertions in the field or on the road, his re- 
gular conſumption ſhould be two buſhels of oats and two 
truſſes of hay per week. : 

The ſtate of the body reſpecting the evacuations ſhould 
not be negleQed; regularity in theſe will be equally neceſ- 
fary with punQuality in food; the ſtate of a horſe's body 
may be moſt accurately aſcertained by the appearance of 
his dung; if it is ejected of a fine bright colour (inclining 
to that of a new guinea,) moderate in conſiſtence, regular 
and adheſive in form, coming away without great efforts 
and an extenſion of the fundament, approaching to pain, 
the body may then be conſidered in a proper and healthy 
ſtate; but when the dung comes away with ſeeming labour, 
is remarkably hard in ſubſtance, very dark in colour upon 
falling, and ſtrong or fœtid in ſmell, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, the contents of the inteſtines are indurated, and 
nearly approaching a ſtate of diſeaſe. When they are ob- 
ſerved to be in this condition a gentle promotion of eva- 
cuations, or courſe of purgatives, may be premiſed, as 
very ſalutary preventives to danger, expenſe, and trouble. 


' SCOURING, or LOOSENESS. 


Ax aphoriſm of the juſtly celebrated Boerhaave, that 
« Nature never purges herſelf but when ſhe wants purg- 
ing,“ is ſo firmly fixed upon the baſis of truth, that it 
has been very ſeldom ſubje& to exception. But there are, 
in fact, rules ſo few, (either phyſical or moral) that _— 
2d: ers 
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aamit of ſome, it can create no ſurpriſe that the maxims 
of ſo great a man ſhould be entitled to their trifling pro- 

tion. To elucidate a text from authority ſo truly 
reſpetable, and bring the matter into a fair diſcuſſion 
for every comprehenſion, it will be unavoidably neceſſa- 
ry to enlarge a little upon the ſubjeQt we wiſh clearly to 
explain. | 

The fact is, when a quantity of groſs food and collected 
impurities are accumulated and pent up within the can- 
ned limits of the inteſtinal canal, whether obſtructed in 
the firſt or laſt paſſages, the inconvenience (though. diffe- 
rent in ſymptoms) may be ultimately the ſame in effect. 
For the aliment, by the obſtruction in its natural progreſs 
through the ſtomach or inteſtines, and preternatural reten- 
tion there, acquires a degree of acrimonious malignity, 
that, at a certain period, depending upon the habit and con- 
ſtitution,) ſtimulates and begins to act upon the internal 
coat of the inteſtines, till, by the ſtimulus of one, and 
the irritability of the other, a ſolution of the excrements 
enſues; and Nature is enabled to relieve herſelf, by throw- 
ing off that load which the attention of the maſter, and 
the interpoſition of art, would ſometimes do well to re- 
move. And this is the more neceſſary to be retained in 
memory, when it is recollected that where nature fails in, 
or is inadequate to, the production and completion of this 
effort in her own defence, ſhe becomes gradually over- 
powered; the inteſtines are enormouſly loaded, and the 
over-repletion at length inevitably conſtitutes the Gripes or 
Inflammatory Cholic, on which we laſt treated. But 
where Nature is fortunately adequate to her own work, 
and the accumulation is ſpontaneouſly carried off, Boer- 
haave's maxim is ſtrictly verified; and it becomes palpablv 
clear to every obſerver Nature does not purge herſelf till 
ſhe wants-purging. 

This kind of Lax or Looſeneſs, is moſt readily dif- 
tinguiſhed from ſuch as ariſe from other cauſes; the, horſe 


Is previouſly dull, heavy, and inactive, ſeemingly oppreſ- 


ſed, and viſibly overloaded, though without any appear- 
ance of extreme pain, but ſubject to a general diſquietude; 


the dung firſt comes awag with ſolidity; the evacuations. 


then become more frequent, and at laſt looſe; the diſchar- 
ges are at length rapid in ſucceſſion, large in quantity, 
dark in colour, fœtid in ſmell; bearing the appearance of 

| impregnation 
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impregnation with greaſe, as if with ſome foul oily ſy. 
ftance in the inteſtines, ſimilar to the laſt diſcharge after 
the injection of a glyſter. Nature, in the preſent inſtance, 
generally performs her own work with ſo much eaſe, that 
the leaſt appearance of pain is hardly perceptible. In pre. 
ference to the cuſtom of waiting day after day for its ter. 
mination, thereby giving it an opportunity, by its aeri. 
monious quality, (which may irritate and affect more or 
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leſs, according to circumſtances and the ſtate of the uh. 


je& acted upon) to debilitate the frame, it will be moſt 
prudent to give the following laxative drink, and aſſiſt Na. 
ture in carrying off what would be highly improper to 
reſtrain: 


Taxe ſennaand cream of tartar each two ounces : 

Epſom ſalts three ounces; 

Ginger bruiſed half an ounce.—Boil in a pint of thin gruel 
for ten minutes; then ſtrain and let it be given a little 
warm, and the gentle operation encouraged by frequent 

{mall quantities of gruel water. 


On the contrary, ſhould this plan be rejected as unne- 
ceſſary, and the looſeneſs or ſcouring continue for any 
length of time, ſo as not only to expel the accumulated 
contents, but, by its ſharp and. acid quality, to ſtimulate 
the inteſtines and cauſe an expulſion of the mucus, (with 


which they are internally guarded) with ineffectual ſtrain- 


ings and painful ſenſations, warm cordial reſtringents vil 
be highly neceſſary, and may be adminiſtered in the follow: 
ing forms: | 


A CORDIAL RESTRINGENT BALL. 


Taxe diaſcordium fix drachms, gum arabic, prepared chalk, 
and armenian bole, each half an ounce; yinger (i 
powder) one drachm; oil of anifeed forty drops; firup, 

_ a ſmall quantity, to complete the ball. 2 


This may be repeated in fix, eight, or twelve hours, 3 
the ſeverity of the caſe may require; the -reftringent muſb 
(p. 22,) may be occaſionally brought into uſe. If ſolid 
food is refuſed, a gruel ſhould be given for drink, made ſo 
thick as to be but barely liquid. If the expected relief be 


not ſoon obtained, and the ſubje& is affected with ſpaſms 
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ub- or twitchings in the inteſtines, add to the above ball two 
ter BW drachms of liquid laudanum, or ten grains of opium. If 
ce, Wl the horſe is inclined to drink frequently, (as in all proba- 
hat jility he will be) give one ounce of gum arabic diſſolved in 
re. : (mall quantity of water and added to his gruel once in 
et. exery five or ſix hours. 


ri. Where a ball is found inconvenient, or a drink preferred, 
1 t the following be prepared: 

] 

ol Tax calcined (commonly called burnt) hartſhorn three 
Ja- ounces; 

to Gum arabic one ounce ; 


Cinnamon half an ounce; 

Ginger two drachms.—hBoil in a quart of water till it will 
produce a pint clear of the ingredients; then ſtrain and 
add tincture of Japan earth one ounce and a half; liquid 
laudanum two drachms. 


The above ball and drink are powerfully reſtringent; and, 
with the cordial aromatic aſſiſtance, are admirably calculated 
to reſtore the tone of the inteſtines, and reduce their irri- 
ability. No larger field for relief need be explored; in- 
creaſe or diminiſh any of the different ingredients, as cir- 
cumſtances may require or judgment direct; and bring the 
doſes of either nearer to each other, if appearances of 
danger juſtify the neceſſity. 

Should the predominant ſymptoms refuſe ſubmiſſion to 
a repetition of the medicines here preſcribed, prepare the 
following anodyne glyſter, and repeat it once in eight or 
twelve hours till ſucceſs attends the joint adminiſtration: 


THE ANODYNE GLYSTER. 


k, Taxe linſeed two ounces; gum arabic one ounce. Boil in 
in two quarts of gruel for ſome time; then ſtrain and add 
" of diaſcordium one ounce and a half; liquid laudanum 


half an ounce, and cold drawn linſeed oil four ounces. 
Let it be thrawn into the body with a proper bag and 
Pipe, uſing gentle preſſure. | 


So ſoon as the inteſtinal acrimony is obtunded by theſe 
means, and the excrements reſume their original form, let 
the return of natural ſtrength be ſolicited by every care 
and attention; give occaſionally warm comfortable maſhes, as 
moſt applicable io the ſtate of appetite, and let no water 
entirely 
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entirely cold be drank for ſome days; introduce your 
feeds by degrees, and let half a dozen of the cordial ball, 
(p. 103,) be brought into uſe; giving one every morning or 
evening to prevent flatulence, — act as a warm reſtorative 
ſtimulant to the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

Having ſo much enlarged upon this diſtinct kind of La, 
or Scouring proceeding from repletion, it becomes neceſſary 
to animadvert upon the ſame diſorder, when originating in 
a different cauſe. A ſevere laxation, or looſeneſs, then i; 
known frequently to ariſe from a depraved ſtate of the 
ſtomach, and a debility or weakneſs of the powers neceſſary 
to the purpoſes of digeſtion. The loſs of appetite is oc- 
caſioned by a relaxation of the elaſticity or natural tone of 
the ſtomach; the blood is impoveriſhed by a deficiency in 
its nutritious ſupport of chyle through the laQteals; and 
the bile become equaliy defeQive, in being deprived of its 
due proportion of ſtimulus, conſequently inadequate to the 
taſk it is deſtined to perſorm. | 

The chain of operation being thus obſtructed, the whol 
ſyſtem is in a great meaſure deranged, and the half d. 
| geſted aliment ſoon engenders fermentation by its acidity; 
and, in an effort of Nature, prepares itſelf for approaching 
expulſion. The inteſtines, from the crude indigeſted ali- 
ment, and inert ſtate of the bile, ſoon become relaxed, 
and their contents run off almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the horſe 
ſeeming little prepared for or concerned in the event. The 
diſcharges continuing, become in a few days almoſt inceſ- 
ſant, and conſtitute frequent irritations, and ſevere trainings 
to dung, with no other effect than an ichorous ſcalding 
liquid, or trifling evacuations of flimy mucus, from the in- 
ternal coat (or lining of the inteſtines.) 

In this particular caſe there requires a general relief to the 
univerſal debility of the inteſtinal track; the firſt ſtep to 
which muſt be to ſheath the acrimony, and reduce irritability 
in both the firſt and laſt paſſages ; then gradually reſtore the 
powers of digeſtion, and invigorate the * ſyſtem by 2 


courſe of ſtomachie reſtoratives. 


THE ANODYNE RESTRINGENT BALL. 


Taxt of India FIFTY and compound powder of gum 

dragon, each half an ounce ;*columbo root (in powder) 
two drachms ; ginger (in powder) one drachm 1 
fifteen grains: conſerve of orange peel fix drachms; 
ſirup of diaſcordium ſufficient to form a ball. 
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This is to be repeated in twelve, eighteen, or twenty- 
four hours, as exigencies may require. For a ſubſtitute 
the following drink will prove equally applicable and effica- 


cious. 
THE ANODYNE DRINK. 


TaxE linſeed, burnt hartſhorn, and gum arabic, of each one 
ounce ; boll in a pint and half of water to a pint; then 
ſtrain and add tincture of cinnamon two ounces ; liquid 
Iaudanum two drachms. 


Let this be given every morning for three in ſucceſſion ; 
the reſlringent maſh (p. 22) may be occaſionally offered, or, 
in refuſal of that and dry corn, give a warm maſh at pro- 
per periods, compounded of bran and ground oatmeal equal 
parts; if the ſtimulus and irritation continue. without any 
perceptible remiſſion or ſubmiſſion of ſymptoms, let the fol- 


lowing gh ter be given once in every twenty-four hours. 


THE ANODYNE STARCH GLYSTER. 


Taxs boiled ſtarch, of moderate conſiſtence, three pints ; 
um arabic (in powder) two ounces; liquid laudanum 
alf an ounce; cold drawn linſeed oil four ounces. 


So ſoon as the purging (or rather irritation and ſtraining) 
is ſubdued, the appetite will conſequently increaſe, and be- 
come in ſome meaſure reſtored : attend to that circumſtance, 
and promote it by every poſſible means, aſſiſting for three or 
. mornings with one of the following reſtorative ſlomacſic 
alls, 


THE RESTORATIVE BALL. 


Tax Venice treacle half an ounce; Peruvian bark fix 
drachms, columbo root and camomile flowers (in pow - 
der) of each two drachms; oil of caraways five-and- 
twenty drops; honey ſufficient to make the ball. 


| If the horſe ſhould be very much reduced in fleſh, con- 
nue weak in body and appetite, forming the appearance of 
general debilitation, let the frame be univerſally aſſiſted, and 
the cure completed by a dozen of- the balls preſcribed (p. 
103;) giving one every morning either in the ſtate there 
directed, or diſſolved in a ſufficient portion of gruel. 
: MOLTEN 
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MOLTEN GREASE 


Is a diſorder produced in general by too great, ſuddes 
or powerful exertions, when a horſe is pot in proper cmd. 
tion: as ſtrong and ſevere hunting, long and ſpeedy jour. 
nies, or hard driving in carriages, when firſt taken fon 
graſs loaded with impurities: juſt out of a dealer's poſſeſſion, 
full of light flatulent food; or when too full of fleſh fir 
violent exerciſe. In ſuch caſes, from the internal heat, in- 
creaſed circulation, and temporary inflammation, the ft 
ſeated upon the membranes in various parts of the body u- 
dergoes razetaction and rapid ſolution, making diſtin& e. 
forts for diſcharge by the different emunctories. The pro- 
portion neareſt the veſſels becomes abſorbed by the blood 
{retarding cireulation,) thereby producing ſome degree «f 
fever ; another part makes its appearance with the excre- 
ments; a third portion fixes upon the lungs, and obſtrud 
reſpiration ; to theſe a laxation of the inteſtinal contents 
ſucceeds; and, laſtly, a looſeneſs, or ſcouring, of which 
we laſt treated; ſo that in the preſent inſtances we plainly 
perceive the poſſibility of almoſt a complication of difer- 
ders, originating in a ſingle cauſe, and the foundation af 
THAT CAUSE indiſcreticn. n 

A little reflection upon the incontrovertible truth of thi 
obſervation will ſucely point out to every humane maſter and 
faithful ſervant the great danger of over-riding, driving, 0! 
fatiguing, any horſe whatever beyond the line of prudence 


and conſiſtency, when not in high condition for the ſervice 


he may be engaged in, whether turf, field, or road. Ltt 
it be conſtantly held in remembrance, more horſes are run. 
ed and deſtroyed by cruelty and negle& than by chance or 
accident. The ſubje& we now treat on proves (more that 
any other) the abſolute neceſſity of inſuring coNnDITION 
previous to a courſe of ccnſtant buſineſs ; this muſt be ob- 
tained by a proper removal of thoſe impurities or vi ſciditie 
that lay the foundation of what the lineal deſcendants from 

Vulcan have, time out of mind, denominated humours. 
That proceſs, when firſt taken up from graſs, or too ful 
of fleſh, is particularly explained under the heads of feeding 
bleeding, and purging, in the early part of this "oy * 
VP ; uding 
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cluding inſtructions that cannot be too much reſpected or 

[fevered in, by thoſe who wiſh to produce their horſes 
at all times, in ſuch ſtyle (for ſervices of difficulty or dan- 
ger) as has long been the ſource of equeſtrian emulation in 
the ſporting world, from the lucky poſſeſſor of a numerous 
aud to the more humble dependant whom fortune per- 
ſuades to be compu/ſrvely content with one. 

The ſymptoms are in different ſubjects more or leſs 
riolent, according to the ſtate and condition at the time 
of attack; varying in all, either in a greater or leſſer de- 
gree, in proportion to the parts moſt affected by the ſud- 
den revulſion and original cauſe. Wherever the ſolution 
has proved moſt partial, the effect will become moſt pre- 
dominant; as for inſtance, upon the bowels, lungs, or 
circulation of the blood by abſorption; in the firſt great 
pain attends the laxation or looſeneſs; in the ſecond great 
difficulty of breathing from the expanſion of the lungs, 
may produce ſymptoms of inflammation there, as explained 
in p. 105, 106. And when the maſs of blood is generally af- 
ſected, and preternaturally loaded, fever muſt conſequently 
enſue. Theſe ſymptoms, as before obſerved, all vary in 
different ſubjects; but one is pathognomonic or invariable in 
all, which is the general incorporation of a greaſy ſubſtance 
with the excrements, nearly ſimilar to the ſeparated parti- 
cles of congealed oil in froſty weather ; previous to the en- 
tire ſolution of the inteſtinal contents, and ſo long as the 
dung retains its ufual form, the greaſy hue appears only 
upon the ſurface, but as it advances in diſeaſe it becomes 
more intimately united. 

So ſoon as ever the indications are perceived, proper 
methods ſhould be inſtantly taken to relieve Nature from 
the threatened oppreſſion, by ſuch evacuations as predomi- 
nant ſymptoms direct; at any rate let plentiful bleeding be the 
firſt ſtep to reduce preſent, or prevent approaching, inflam- 
mation. If fever has not come on too rapidly, give, ſo 
ſoon as circumſtances will permit, the mild laxative drink 
preſeribed under the head of flatu ent chalic, p. 164; but, 
ſhould the horſe be ſtrong and powerful, (the diſeaſe being 
in its infancy) give without delay the purging drint, p. 20, 
repeating it in three or four days, if preſent appearances 
Juſtify the propricty of the practice. 

If the ſubje& is greatly depreſſed with palpable fever, 
diſquietude, loſs of appetite, and internal painful ſenſations, 

. glyſters, 
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glyſters muſt be ſubſtituted ; but as theſe need not be com. 
poſed of variety, make uſe of the ghyfler, p. 120, which 
may be moſt eaſily prepared. To attenuate the blood, .re. 
lieve the lungs and take off the heterogeneous load from the 
circulation, as well as to mitigate all ſymptoms of fever ff 
fuch there are) adopt the mode of treatment particularly 
deſcribed, p. 123, taking in the aſſiſtance of the peHoral d. 
coction, p. 106, if the lungs are very much oppreſſed, and 
ſymptoms of approaching inflammation are at all 6 
hended. The appetite muſt be attended to and ſolicited 
in every ſtage of the diſeaſe, by comfortable maſhes, and 
_ the trifling minutiæ ſo often repeated in the preceding part 
of the work. 
So ſoon as alarming or predominant ſymptoms ſubſide, 
proceed to a courſe of the mild purging balls, p. 107, 
going regularly three doſes, at ſuch periods as are bel 
adapted to the ſtrength of the horſe. In a few days, af. 
ter working off the laſt doſe, begin upon the following 
warm diuretics, (well guarded with aromatics) giving one 
every morning till the whole are taken. 


HR CORDIAL DIURETIC BALLS, 


Tux Caftile or pure white ſoap ten ounces z 
Nitre and roſin each fix ounces ; 
Aniſeed (in powder,) four ounces; - 
Camphar and ginger (in powder,) each one ounce; - | 
Oil of juniper fix drachms. Honey ſufficient to form the 
maſs; which divide into balls of two ounces each. 


The above medicines and treatment are ſingularly adapted 
to every purpoſe in the cure of this diſeaſe ; the purgng 
bails before mentioned will prove much more adequate to 
© this caſe than any that can be ſelected. This work begun 


by the aFerative purges will be completed by the gradual ef 


fects of the diuretics; and, with proper attention to the 


 - rules laid down in the firſt pages of this work, the horl 


may be ſoon produced in good ſtate and condition. 
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STRANGURY AND OTHER DISORDERS IN 
THE PARTS NECESSARY TO THE SECRE= 
TION AND EVACUATION OF URINE. 


STRANGURY + 


Tux parts that by ſome defect or injury conſtitute the 
cauſe of theſe complaints ace ſo nicely conſtructed and 
ſo remotely ſituated from every poſſible means of inſpec- 
tion, that a great degree of judgment and delicate diſeri - 
mination muſt be exerted before a diſtinction can be 
made, or a juſf and deciſive opinion obtained. The 
Strangury is an. obſtruction or temporary ſuppreſſion of 
urine, and may ariſe from different cauſes; for, as before 
obſerved, the variety of parts appropriated to the ſecretion 
and excretion are ſo numerous as to render the, exact 
cauſe of diſeaſe a matter of ambiguity and uncertainty, 
with even thoſe who ought to be the beſt enabled to form 
a deciſive opinion (or rather a certain conjecture) from 
their courſe of extenſive practice. The STRANGURY is 
ſometimes a concomitant to the inflammatory cholic, and 
is then the effect of preſſure from the indurated fæces or 
hardened dung retained in the rectum, or ſtraight gut. 
When it ariſes not from this cauſe, it may proceed from 
inflammation in the kidnies, ulcerations there, ſpaſms upon 
any particular part, or inflammation of the neck, or the 
bladder itſelf. When it is the conſequence of Cholic, and 
proceeds only from that original cauſe, it may be conſi- 
dered merely ſymptomatic, and will be entirely ſubdued 

. * N with 
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with the firſt complaint, to which the ſaline medicines and 
ſtimulus of glyſters there preſcribed will very much contri- 
bute. | | 

The ſigns of this ſuppreſſion are too palpable to be 
miſtaken ; the ſubject is (after a long retention of urine) 
in an almoſt perpetual poſition to ſtale without effect, 
indicating by action and attitude the. expectation of an 
unuſual diſcharge ; when, after frequent ſtraining, the 
effort terminates in à groan of ſceming diſappointment, 

The horſe in general is not in a great degree of acute 
pain, appears full in the flank, ſomewhat dejected, and, to 
a minute obſerver, ſeems not only conſcicus of his ina- 
bility, but to ſupplicate aſſiſtance and relief. The ancient 


tice of inflaming the parts by an immediate uſe of. 


lent ſtimulants, as cantharides, turpentine, and lar 
quantities camphire, is with the ſtricteſt juſtice exploded; 
having Kggp experimentally found, upon moſt occaſions, 
to increaſe, by their powerful ſtimulus and irritation, what 
they were intended to remove; by ſuch ill adviſed and miſ- 
taken application of medicine, frequent inflammation has 
been produced and much miſchief enſued. 
The moſt rational and certain means of obtaining ſpeedy 
relief will be to leſſen the ſtricture upon the parts, by a 
moderate loſs of blood; then reduce inflammation by emol- 
lient internals, promoting the ſecretion and evacuation of 
urine by very gentle ſtimulants and mild diuretics. This 
ſyſtematic method of obtaining a cure will not be ſo ſa- 
tisfactory to many of the ruſtic learned practitioners, who 
cloſely adhering to old cuſtoms, old rules, and old books, 
would rather attempt to force the very blood unſecreted 
through the urinary paſſages, by a courſe of Spaniſh flies, 
or oil of turpentine, than adopt any method, however im- 
proved, in the formation of which their extenſive abili- 
ties have not been conſulted. 
By this abominable and infamous practice the lives of 
my valuable horſes have been taken away, the proprie- 
tor attributing to diſeaſe what nine times out of ten is the 
effect of ignorance, From an obſervation ſo juſt, or, in 
fact, a refleQtion ſo alarming, ariſes the palpable neceſſity 
of this work, and the probable utility of its publication, to 
the very great number of gentlemen and ſportſmen, who, 
reſiding in remote ſpots, or diſtant parts of tke kingdom, 
cannot have conſtant recourſe to farriers of judgment, * 
Ive 
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five practice, and nice dicrimination. To prevent there- 
fore the frequent dreadful effects of confidence and igno- 
rance on one hand, or an injudicious uſe of powerful and 
dangerous medicines on the other, every man will do well 
to interpoſe his authority, and be well and clearly informed 
of the cauſe and intended method of cure, previous to the 
adminiſtration of a ſingle medicine for any complaint what- 
ever. 

On the contrary, in the more populous and enlightened 
parts of the kingdom farriers are known whoſe abilities and 
practice rank them high in eſtimation; but as theſe are cer - 
tainly not the growth of every ſoil, or produce of every pa- 
riſh, moſt owners of horſes conſtantly in their poſſeſſion will 
not find either their time or attention entirely waſted, by 
endeavouring occaſionally to form a tolerable acquaintanee 
with the ſubje& matter of the work before us. In a conve- 
nient or proper time, after bleeding, throw up the follow- 
ing emollient glyſler : 


TaxE of thin gruel three pints; 

Nitre two ounces ; 

Gum arabic one ounce and an half; 

Olive oil four ounces ; "IE 

Let it be injected moderately warm, and retained in the body 
as long as poſſible. 


So ſoon after this glyſter as the horſe is inclined by appe- 
tite to receive it, give a maſh of two parts malt and one 
bran, they having been ſcalded together and ſtirred till of a 
moderate warmth ; after this, if the ſubje& has not ſtaled 
in conſequence - of bleeding, glyſter, and maſh, have the 
following balls expeditiouſly prepared to forward the evacu- 
ation : 


Taxs Caſtile ſoap ten drachms ; 

Sal prunella one ounce ; 

Camphire two drachms ; 

Aniſeed powder ſix drachms; 

Oil of juniper one drachm and a half; 

Sirup of marſhmallows ſufficient to make the maſs, which 
divide into two equal parts, giving one in fix hours after 
the other, if the former is not ſucceſsful. 


Theſe are very ſafe, mild, and efficacious, in general- 
producing the deſired effect without any uneaſy ſenſations. 
N 2 | Where 


RI 


Where a drink is preferred, as coming into a more appt. 
cable mode of adminiſtration, the following will proye 
equally ſerviceable : 


TaxE juniper berries (bruiſed) two ounces; boil in a pint 
and a half of water for ſome time, then ſtrain (to pro. 
duce by ſqueezing the berries three quarters of a pint;) 
to this add of nitre and gum arabic (in powder) each 
an Ounce. | 


This drink, or the above ball, to be repeated at diſtin 
periods of four hours each (if a repetition of the firſt at 
the end of ſix hours does not effect the deſired purpoſe) till 
relief is obtained by plentiful evacuations. 

Thus much by way of inſtruction where ſrangury is oc- 
caſioned by ſpaſm, or inflammation of the bladder or 
neck; but, as it may alſo proceed from an inflammation or 
ulceration of the kidnies, and a paralytic affection or pally 
of the ſame parts: in either of which ſymptoms are fre- 
quently doubtful, and ſeldom certain ; circumſtances may 
conſequently vary in different ſubjects, ſo as to render the 
true ſeat of the diſeaſe a matter of conjecture only. 

The only ſymptoms to which fome certainty may be attri- 
buted are the following : if proceeding from ſpaſm on either 
part, there may be frequent periodical relaxations that will 
permit the urine to flow in ſmall quantities for a very ſhort 
time, when it may as ſuddenly ſtop; in this caſe the urine 
will be of its uſual colour, or at times rather deeper, as if 
not perfectly complete in its ſecretion from the blood. In 
- ſuch caſe the treatment is exactly as already pointed out; 
but with the additional directions to repeat the glyſter and 
bleeding occaſtonally, till the point. is carried. The gentle 
diuretic medicines muſt be likewiſe continued at leſs diſ- 
tant periods; that is, their diſtinct doſes muſt be brought 
an hour nearer to each other, till the purpoſe is effected; 


this method being found greatly preferable to the “ kill or 


« cure” practice, frequently producing inflammation, con- 
vulſions, and all their dreadful conſequences. 

But where the cauſe originates in a palſy of, or ulcera- 
tion upon, any parts neceſſary to the offices of evacuation, 
no great expeCtation of cure can be indulged ; but more 

icularly in the former with which approaches certain 
death. When the kidnies become totally inadequate to 
their general purpoſe, a ſuppreſſion and general ſtagnation 
conſequently enſue, the loſs of the animal becoming _— 
| table; 
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table; and although relief is ſometimes moſt expeditiouſly 
obtained, in an inflammation of the parts, by the gentle me- 


| thod above directed, yet in an ulceration much is not left 


to hope. In this caſe there 1s viſible pain and diſquietude, 
the evacuation is not totally ſuppreſſed, being only at times 
temporarily obſtruQed ; it frequently alters its appearance, 
being ſometimes thick, depoſiting a turbid ſediment, as if 
impregnated with membranous matter ; at other times ting- 
ed with blood, the evident effe& of a corroded ſolution of 
the diſeaſed part. In this inſtance the following balls or 
drink only can be relied on, for any expectation of perma- 
nent rclicf or probable mitigation : 


Taxe of myrrh one ounce, Caſtile ſoap and Locatelli's bal. 
ſam each three ounces; nitre and aniſeed (in powder) 
each two ounces; balſam of Peru fix drachms— Mix 
together with firup of marſhmallows, and divide into 


ſix balls, giving one every morning, 


The diet ſhould be both nutritive and balſamic, conſiſting 
of warm maſhes impregnated with honey or malt ; both 
or either of which will greatly contribute to the general 
purpoſe. If ſymptoms are mitigated, and relief obtained, 
by theſe means, ſurely farther inſtructions muſt be unne- 
ceſſary to recommend a perſeverance till the cure is com- 


pleted ; to which reſt, gentle exerciſe, and ſtable care, will 


prove very uſeful aids. When an obſtruction, or partial 
ſuppreſſion of urine, ariſes from ſpaſm, convulſion, or 
ſtricture, upon any of the parts neceſſary to be concern- 
ed in ſecretion or evacuation, they can only be allayed or 
removed by time and opiates, to relax the ſeat of diſeaſe, 
and reduce the irritability. The following ball will be ap- 
plicable to that intention, repeating it at ſuch times as the 
circumſtances of the caſe may render neoeſſary and una- 


voidable : 


Taxs of Caſtile ſoap half an 6unce; nitre, roſin, and com- 


pound powder of gum tragacanth, each two drachms: 
opium (in powder) ten grains; oil of juniper thirty 
drops.—Mix. 


The following drink may be ſubſtituted, * if a liquid is 
required, as it will prove equally efficacious; 
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Taxs thin gruel three quarters of a pint; gum arabic, and 
nitre (in powder) each one ounce; liquid laudanum 
three drachms.—Mix. g 
This (as the ball above) may be occaſionally repeated. 


HForſes are likewiſe liable to, and often ſuſtain, injuries 
upon the parts we now treat of, by being overloaded with 
heavy ſubſtances upon the loins, ſtrains in drawing great 
weights, and many other incidental circumſtances, to which 
they are conſtantly ſubjeA in their different employments, 
The defects ariſing from ſuch cauſes originate in a relaxa- 
tion or rupture of ſome one or more of that infinity of 
membranous fibres, that in ſuch caſe, conſtitute the ſeat of 
diſeaſe. Theſe injuries diſplay themſelves by 'an evident 
wineing and local debility, perceptible upon the leaſt mo- 
tion to the moſt common obſerver; they are alſo attended 
with great variations in the evacuation of urine, either by 
temporary ſuppreſſion or partial obſtruction, according to 
the original ſeat of pain and its effect upon the neighbour- 
ing parts. In theſe diſorders the urine is ſeldom copious, 
its diſcharge frequent, but in ſmall quantities; generally of 
a very high colour, and in many caſes tinged with blood. 

_ Ariſing from whichever of the befote-mentioned cauſes, 
a revulſion may be made by drawing blood from the neck; 
not more to prevent ſtagnation and conſequent inflamma- 
tion, (if from a bruiſe) than to conſtringe the mouths of 
the finer veſſels, if lacerated or ruptured. + 

The following balſamic reftoratives, blended with gentle 
diuretics, may be then proceeded upon, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſtimulative corroborants; as an external application, if 
the muſcular parts are ſuſpected to have ſuffered ſome de- 
gree of relaxation, by any of the means before deſcribed, 
an embrocation follows: | | 


Tax Locatelli's balſam ten drachms ; myrrh (in powder) 
thrue drachms ; balſam of tolu a drachm and a half; oil 
of juniper a drachm ; liquorice powder to make a ball. 


This to be given every other morning for a fortnight or 
three weeks, aſſiſted with an ounce of gum arabic, diſſolved 
and given in the water a little warm, and well impregnated 
with gruel, twice every day. If the caſe is ſo ſevere as to 
require (by its viſible debility) external aid, let a Moy 
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of the following embrocation be gently and patiently bathed 
upon the part affected twice or thrice every day. 


Tax opodeldoc and camphorated ſpirits, of each three : 


ounces; oil of origanum two drachms; extract of Sa- 


turn one ounce; mix the extract with the ſpirits, then 


add the opodeldoc; and, laſtly, the origanum, ſhaking 
well together every time of uſing. 


The medicines in this claſs are particularly efficacious, 
and will (by bringing the doſes nearer to each other in re- 
ſpe& to time as occaſion or exigencies may require) be 
found greatly preferable to the dangerous. ſyſtem of power- 
ful ſtimulants, ſo forcibly recommended in former practice, 
when the adminiſtration of medicine was deftitute of the 


numerous advantages reſulting from the indefatigable inveſti- 


gations of modern improvement. 
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DISORDERS or Tues EYES. 


THERE is no one part of this tract more entitled to ſe. 
rious inveſtigation than the ſubje& now before us; for as 
no blemiſh or defect can take ſo much from the original 
value of a horſe as the loſs of his eyes, ſo it unluckily 
happens there are few caſes leſs underſtood or more im- 
properly treated. The rays of information can be but 
trifling to the general reader, from a dull anatomical de- 
ſcription of the globe, tunica cornea; the aqueous, cryflaline, and 
vitreous humours ; the diſtin& anterior or poſterior chambers ; 
the action of the muſcles or the optic nerve. The elaborate 
ſtudy of ſo complicate' and delicate a ſtructure (in the 
formation of which ſuch an infinity of parts and techni- 
cal terms are included) can afford but very ſlender intel- 
ligence to the literary enquirer; as ſuch a wonderful va- 
riety of minute diſtinQtions cannot be comprehended by 
deſcription, a juſt and accurate diſcrimination of parts being 
only to be acquired by attentive and repeated diſſec- 
tions. | | 
We ſhall, therefore, for the advantage of general com- 

pre henſion, conſider the eye in its external appearance 
only, with the diſeaſes and injuries to which it is liable, 
reverting occaſionally to the great delicacy of its ſtruQure, 
and the exquiſite ſenſibility of the parts that conſtitute the 
whole. This ſuperficial deſcription, taken into conſidera- 
tion, becomes diveſted of technical jargon, and diſtinctly 
comprehended by every individual in poſſeſſion of the bleſſ- 
ing of ſight; upon which baſis may be formed a very fair 
idea, blending an occaſional reference to their own ſenſa- 
tions ; with ſuch explanations as will be introduced to make 


the different degrees of diſeaſe ſufficiently underſtood. 
| | Previous 
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Previous to every additional obſervation, it becomes in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to introduce ſome few remarks upon 
the cruelty and inconſiſtency of ancient practice; ſubmit- 
ting ſuch concluſions and inferences as will naturally ariſe 
to thoſe readers who recur to this work for information, 
amuſement, or to ſink a tedious hour in the ſerious taſk of 
criticiſm. It has been before mentioned how exquiſitely 
ſenſible this organ is of irritation; and it muſt be admitted, 
no argument whatever can undergo a more candid diſcuſſion 
that in an application to our own feelings, inconveniences, 
and diſquietudes. To the ſenſations therefore of every in- 
dividual I ſubmit the reflection, and venture to believe there 
are none who may honour me with a peruſal of theſe 
pages but will, by a momentary retroſpection, commu- 
nicate to memory the recollection of ſome acute pain, or 
excruciating anguiſh, he muſt, in all probability, have 
experienced from either the obtruſion of an almoſt impal- 
pable particle of duſt, or the attack of an inviſible inſeQ. 

Revolving ſuch circumſtance for a few.moments in re- 
membrance, I claim his attention to the following corrobo- 
ration of that infamous practice I have, in the courſe of 
this work, ſo repeatedly, and (I flatter myſelf) juſtly, con- 
demned. For inſtance G1B3oN directs an infuſion of un- 
ſacked lime powerfully impregnated with ſal armoniac 
and tells you at the ſame time © ir is an excellent waſh for 
« all old obſtinate ulcers.” Let any patient reader draw an 
imaginary parallel between the almoſt inexpreſſible irritabi- 
lity of this delicate ſtructure and the callous ſurface of an 
« obſtinate ulcer,” he will then no doubt form a proper 
judgment to decide upon the conſiſtency of the practice. 
With a wonderful variety of alternatives, preſcribed in all 
poſſible forms, we are directed by BarTLET © to take off 
* the film, by blowing into the eye equal parts of white 
* vitriol and ſugarcandy finely powdered.” And BRAckRN 
moſt judiciouſly recommends * glaſs finely powdered, mixed 
* up with honey and a little freſh butter.” 

A number of ſimilar inſtances might be introduced from 
different authors to juſtify the obſervations already made 
upon a practice ſo ſtrange in its original adoption, and ſo 
pernicious in its effects; I ſhall however draw the attention 
only to a few remarks, firſt upon the preſcription of G1s- 
ox, whoſe compoſition muſt poſſeſs incredible virtue to 
prove equally applicable to an organ of ſuch exquiſite ſen- 
bility, and the foul ſurface of an inveterate ulcer. BAR x- 

LET'S 
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LE T's wonderful noſtrum of white vitriol and ſugar eandy i 
. alſo moſt ſingularly entitled to admiration ; for the corroſy 
quality, of its ingredients, and the mode of application 
taken into the conſideration, will render it unneceſſary fy 
me to obtrude a ſingle thought of my own upon the oca- 
ſion. But the infallible ſpecific of BRackxx cannot be (uf. 
fered to paſs without proper reſpedf, as it muſt afford ma: 
ter of ſpeculation to the curious, to enquire by what mean; 
an eſtabliſhed compoſition for even the deſtruction of rat, 
ſhall be ſo magically diveſted of its pernicious effects, as to 
be admitted a ſalutary application to that part of the frame 
endowed with the greateſt portion of ſenſibility. 

Theſe remarks ſubmitted to public conſideration, we pro. 
ceed to expatiate upon the different diſeaſes of the 
whether as natural blemiſhes, hereditary defects, or pro- 
ceeding from external injuries. Such liſt might be yer 
much extended by enlarging diſtinctly upon the remote and 
ſeparate diſorders; as the gutta ſerena, catarad, film, xt. 
but as relief is rarely obtained in theſe caſes, a very minute 
and extenſive deſcription of the component parts that con- 
ſtitute the cauſe, can add but little, if any, to the genen 
information. 

The ' gutta ſerena is a partial or univerſal loſs of fight, 
where no palpable defect or fault appears in the eye, ex- 
- cept that the pupil is a little more enlarged or contracted 
The appearances of this blemiſh are various, as well as the 
cauſes and effects, ſome of its ſubjeQs being totally blind, 
and others barely enabled to diftinguiſh between light and 
darkneſs. The ſigns are a blackneſs of the pupil of the 
eye, its fize being larger or leſs than uſual, according to 
the cauſe. In order to the cute attend to the cauſe as the 
firſt ſtep to an adminiſtration of medicine, from which, in 
truth, no great expectation can be formed either internally 
or externally; more particularly from .the former, as the 
ſeat of diſeaſe is ſo very remote from the centre of med. 
cinal action. If the defect ſhould originate in a contrac- 
tion of or compreſſion upon the optic nerve, very littk 
can be done with an expectation of ſucceſs; and much 
leſs if it ariſes from a palſy of that or any neighbouring 

rt. 
| catarad, like many other diſeaſes, is attributed by dif- 
ferent practitioners to different cauſes, though the great! 
part coincide in opinton that the defect is in the c 


line humour of the eye, which, becoming opaque, * 
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40 is vents the admiſſion of thoſe rays upon the retina that con- 
olive ſitute viſion. To enter at large into the profeſſional de- 
tion fnition of theſe diſtinct diſeaſes, and moſt minutely into 


for the probable or poſſible means of relief, would be to extend 
this ſubject beyond the limits or compaſs of the work itſelf. 


Cca- 
ſuf. [ ſhall therefore reconcile to myſelf the communication of 
nat- fact almoſt univerſally acknowledged— that little even in 
eans the human ſpecies is expected from the famous operation 
rats, of couching; an experiment that is, “ taking it all in all,” 
ö to productive of advantages ſo very trifling, the recommenda- 
ame tion of it here can avail but little, pa-ticularly as the ex- 
| penſes added to the hazard and uncertainty of cure could 
ro- gain but fevy proſelytes to the practice. 

yes, In all blemiſhes or defects where a thickening of ſome 
pro- one of the coats, membranes, or humours of the eye, 
ery has formed an appearance of catara or fi/m, it has been 
and an eſtabliſhed and moſt contemptible cuſtom to beſtow a 
Ec. plentiful application of corro/ve powders, unguents, and ſo- 
jute lutions, for the purpoſes of obliteration; without a ſingle 
0n- reflection upon the abſurdity of endeavouring to deſtroy 
eral by corroſion, what is abſolutely ſeparated ſrom the ſurface 


by a variety of membranous coverings, according to the 
ht; diſtin& ſeat of diſcaſe; with which it is impoſſible to bring 


er- the intended remedy, into contact, without firſt deſtroying 
ed, the intervening or ſurrounding parts by which the inner deli- 
the cate ſtructure is ſo numerouſly guarded. It may not be inap- 
nd, plicable to ſtrengthen this remark, by reverting to the great 
and difficulty of diſſolving a ſtone in the human body, to effect 
the which ſo many unſucceſsful attempts have been made; the 
to mere ſolution of the ca'/cu'us out of the body is a matter 
the univerſally known to the Faculty; but the great and difficult 
in object of cure is to diſcover a ſolvent that will act upon 
ily the ſtone in the bladder of the patient without injury to the 
the parts in its paſſage or where it 1s contained. 

di- This is a bleſſing too great, I fear, ever to be obtained 
ac- by even the nobleſt exertions of kuman ſtudy and applica- 
tl tion. Seeing therefore the cauſe juſt treated on in nearly 
ch a ſimilar point of view, with the almoſt palpable impoſſibi- 
ing lity of removing ſuch obſtacles, without increaſing the 


malady, I am conſequently prevented from introducing a 


deceive, as the methods hereafter pointed out for the relief 
of different cauſes or external injuries may be in the above 
caſes adopted as palliatives according to circumſtances; but 
ſorry 


chain of | preſcriptions that can poſitively only amuſe or 
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forry I am to acknowledge, that in ſuch inſtances x Ar ug 
will, in all probability, prove the leaſt dangerous and ex. 


penſive PARRIXR. 


The caſes that moſt frequently occur, requiring medical 
aid or topical application, are generally the effects of col, 


blows, bites, or other external injuries. In thoſe proceed. 
ing immediately from cad, you perceive a viſible inflamnu- 
tion upon the globe of the eye, and internal ſurroundi 
parts, as the edges of the eye lids, &c. The eye ſeems 
diveſted of its former tranſparency, bearing a thick cloudy 
appearance upon its outer covering, and 1s conſtantly dif. 
charging an acid ſerum or ſharp water that in a ſhort 
time almoſt excoriates the parts in its paſſage. The horſ: 
drops his ears, becomes dull and ſhuggiſh, frequently ſhaking 
his head, as if to ſhake off the ears, becomes low and de- 
preſſed, diſplaving, in every action, pain and diſquietude, 
Here a revulſion of the perſpirable matter has by ſome 
obſtruction (either partial or univerſal) been thrown upon 
theſe parts, to the effects of which they become more liable 
from their extreme delicacy and conſequent irritability. To 
remove which bleeding (in proper proportion) muſt precede 
every other conſideration; to this ſucceeds a ſpeedy adoption 
of, and perſeverance in, the methods directed, p. gg, 
with occaſional references to p. 119, and the following 
pages for inſtructions, ſhould ſymptomatic fever attend. 
To cool the parts and allay the irritability occaſioned by the 
ſcalding ſerum, prepare the following lotion. 


Tate ſugar of lead one drachm ; 
White vitriol two ſcruples; 
Spring water half a pint; 
Brandy or camphorated ſpirits one ounce or two table ſpoons- 
ful. | 

Let the eyes and ſurrounding parts be gently waſhed with a 
ſponge or tow, impregnated with the above ſolution, 
twice or thrice every day. 


Should the inflammation not ſeem likely to ſubſide, but 
continued fixed on the part threatening violence, have re- 
courſe to a dozen of dizretic balls, p. 51, uſing gentle 
work or moderate exerciſe. 

The effects ariſing from blows or bites may be diſplayed 
by different appearances, according to ſeverity of the in- 
jury ſuſtained. Should inflammation and ſwelling 1 
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ſtom either cauſe, bleeding will be a preparatory ſtep to 
an early reduction of both; a repetition of which, at pro- 
per diſtances of time, may always be juſtified by a non- ſub- 
miſſion of ſymptoms. The following preparation from 
GouLarD's Extract, for the purpoſe of external applica- 
ion, becomes immediately neceffary, and is accurately pro- 
portioned for this particular occaſion: 


Take extract of Saturn (commonly called Goulard's) three 
drachms; | 

River or pond water one pint; 

Camphorated ſpirits one ounce 

Mix the extract with the ſpirits, then add the water, and let 
the parts affected be vlencifolly embrocated three or four 
times a day, according to the emergency. 


If a large ſwelling, laceration, or wound attends, after 
waſhing with the above, apply a warm poultic2 of bread, 
milk, and a little of the lotion, ſoftened with a ſmall por- 
tion of lard or olive oil, bandaging on, and covering with a 
hood, to ſecure its poſition. In caſes of leſs danger, and in 
remote ſituations diſtant from towns, and the eaſy procu- 
ration of medicines, the following may be ſubſtituted, and 
pkntifully uſed : 


Tax beſt white wine vinegar half a pint; 
Spring water a quarter of a pint; 
beſt brandy a wine glaſs or half a gill—Mix. 


Awound upon any of the external parts, occaſioned by 
an inſtrument or ſevere bite, muſt be treated as directed 
under that head. The above compoſitions are properly 
adapted to every purpoſe for which they are preſcribed; 
nor can more powerful or efficacious repellents or aſtringents 
be applied to thoſe parts, unleſs by the rude hands and 
ruder heads of uncultivated adventurers and deſperate prac- 
itioners, 

The former elaborate and deſtructive compoſitions of cor- 
rofive powders, blended with greaſy ſubſtances, in the form 
of unguents, as well as the poiſonous lotions, are long 
lice exploded, as totally inadequate to the purpoſes for 
which they were ſo learnedly diſplayed; even that infallible 
of all infallibles, the great ſecret of Sir Hans SLO ANR, is 
at length buried in oblivion, and has given place to more 


modern improvements. In all caſes where the globe and 
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pupil of the eve retain their tranſparency, ſubject only to 
ſurrounding inflammation, that not ſeeming inclined to fb 
mit, occaſional bleedings, a courſe of diuretics, as before 
preſcribed, or three doſes of mild phyſic, may be adopted; 
aſſiſting the whole with a frequent uſe of either Jotion, a; 
moſt applicable to reigning ſymptoms. 

The HAws are a preternatural enlargement of the cor- 
ners of the eyes, become horny, and, being overgroyn, 
approach the pupil, giving the eye the external appearance 
of bad formation. The inſtrumental extirpation of these 
ſubſtances has been a favourite practice of long ſtanding; 
and, like all others, has had its alternative proportion of 
failure and ſucceſs. After ſeparation has been effected 


by the hand, needle, and inſtrument, of the operative ra- 


Kirk, any ſimple ſtyptic or aſtringent is generally apple, 
and it is then juſt an even bet, or chance, whether you ſuc- 
ceed in the intentional effe& of your operation; for, having 
ſeen it repeatedly productive of inffammation, and, la, 
total blindneſs, I cannot conſcientiouſly recommend the 
practice; on the contrary to eſtabliſh my own want of taſt, 
I would encounter the leſſer evil of the two, and rather (for 
my own riding) prefer a horſe with /arge haws to one with 
out eyes. This opinion may appear ſingular to the profeſſer: 
of farriery, to whom I have ſo particularly addreſſed a u. 
riety of paſſages in the early part of this work, and indeed 
to whoſe approbation it cannot lay claim, being in direct 
contradiction to the pecuniary preponderation of their pro- 
feſſional judgment and execution. 
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CL 


MALLENDERS, SALLENDERS, LAMP As, 
CURBS, QJ/ITTORS, ax» RINGBONES. 
| * 


a. 
— — 


MALLEND E RS 


Axt cracks, or oozings, ſituate directly upon the back 
part of the knee joint, occaſioned, in general, more by 
negle& than any caſual or conſtitutional defect in the ſub- 
jet. The matter they diſcharge is, in ſome thin and acri- 
monious, in others it forms a glutinous accumulation in its 
00zing, and bears the appearance of ſmall ſcabs or ſcurfy 
eſchars upon the ſurface, conſtituting the want of flexibi- 
lity or ſeeming lameneſs in the joint. The firſt ſtep to cure 
„ to have the parts well waſhed with ſoap and warm water 
(forming a ſubſtantial lather,) repeating the operation night 
and morning till the eſchars relax from their rigidity, 
and ſeparate of themſelves. And this will be more readily 
promoted by rubbing in a proper proportion of the follow- 
ing 6intment, in an hour after the waſhing, when, by tune 
and wiping, they are tolerably dry.- » 


Take camphorated ſperma ceti ointment two ounces; 

Cinnabar of antimony and oil of tartar, — deliquium, 
each half an ounce ;—Mix, and uſe plentifully twice 
a day. 


So ſoon as the cracks are perfectly free from babe 


Icurf a cure may re: ſonably be expected, by waſhing w 
equal parts of vinegar and tincture of myrrh, moiſtening the 
ſurface occaſionally with the urguent before-mentioned. 
But where, from long neglect, or an acrimony of the juices, 

they 
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they have acquired a degree of virulence, not fubmittin 


to the above treatment, let them be dreſſed twice a day with 
the ſtrong mercurial ointment, previouſly waſhing them wel 
with a compound of vinegar, water, and ſoap lees, equal 
parts. Should a perceptible foulneſs in the ſubje& juſtif 
the meaſure, take away a proper quantity of blood, and 

ive an ounce of nitre diſſolved in water twice a day for x 
fortnight, or a ſhort courſe of the diuretic balls, p. zi. 
Where humours are attendant upon other parts likewiſe, 
gentle courſe of mercurial phyſic, ſucceeded by antimonial al. 
teratives, may be preferred; ſelecting both from the variety 
of prefcriptions under thoſe heads, taking care to Ppropor- 
tion your quantities to the ſtrength of the ſubject. 


SALLEND.ERS 


ARE upon the inſide of the hough, or hock, what the 
MALLENDERS are upon the backſide of the knee ; they 
originate in the ſame cauſe, and are cured by the ſame 
means, rendering unneceſſary and ſuperfluous any farther 
obſervations under this head. 


. 


Is an enlargement of the roof of the mouth, particularly 
in young horſes ; and ſometimes becomes ſo prominent as 
to project below the teeth of the upper jaw, preventing the 
teeth of the lower from coming into contact for the purpoſe 
of maſtication. The horſe is by theſe means not only de- 
prived of a great proportion of the nutriment neceſlary to 
his ſupport, but becomes poor, weak, dejecled, and out of 
condition. Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed an uſeful and exped- 
tious extirpation, by the aQtual cautery Or RED HOT IRON; 
and, though I am no advocate for ſuch fiery remedies, 
where they can be avoided, yet this is a cure ſo ſpeedily 
eſſected by an expert operator, and the horſe's ſuffering is ſo 
trifling, that when a compariſon is drawn between the tem- 
porary inconvenience, and the immediate advantage, no be- 
ſitation can be made reſpecting the operation. 
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It is admitted, againſt the operation, that the Lameas 
appearing in young horſes the roof conſtantly continues to 
flatten and the teeth to riſe, conſequently time alone may 
and conſequently would ſurmount the obſtcuQion ; but 
where they are very prominent, the poor animal muſt pa- 
tiently wait many months for a good meal; and will ſoon 
prove, by his emaciated appearance, the applicable tranſpo- 
fition of the ancient adage, that © while the teeth grow the 
« $TEED ſtarves.“ 

When the operation is performed, waſh the part twice 
or thrice with the following : 


Tax honey of roſes and tincture of myrrh, each one 
ounce, Mix. 


0 UT TT ek 


A qQuiTTOR may originate in a blow, bruiſe, lacera- 
tion, or what is called a ffub between hair and hoof. An 
injury ſuſtained, likely to conſtitute this blemiſh or defect, 
cannot be too ſoon ſubmitted to the inſpection of a FARRIER 
of extenſive practice, whoſe conduct will be conſequently 
regulated by a proper reſpe& to his qwn reputation. I 
mean ſuch application ſhould be early made where the c ASE 
is alarming ; or, in more ſuperficial concerns, when by 
circumſtances or negle& it becomes the immediate buſineſs 
of the operative FARRIER. | 

As injuries of this kind open a large field for inſtructions, 
many of which muſt conſequently depend upon the appear- 
ances of the parts when injured, I can impart ſuch direc- 
tions only as correſpond with the defect in its ſtate of infan - 
cy :—So ſoon as the accident is diſcovered, (which it ought 
ſoon to be, in the general examination of a 's ſeet, that 
ſhould always take place upon his return from ca, or jaur- 
ney,) waſh well with a ſponge and waim water, to enſure a 
thorough cleanſing ; then apply a pledget of tow, moiſten- 
ed with Friar's balſam, tincture of myrth, or camphorated 
ſpirits, repeating it once in twenty-four hours, covering the 
exact ſpot with a portion of ſheet tea lead, encloſed in a 
imall piece of linen, bandaging firm. All unAfuous or grea- 
H applications ſhould be avoided, and great care taken not 

Vor, I, . to 
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to immerſe the foot in dirt or water till the part is perfeQly 
united, and the ſurface ſufficiently hardened not to admit 
particles of ſand, gravel, or any other extraneous matter, 
And this caution becomes the more neceffary when it is re- 
membered that real eurTToRs have originated from this 
* very want of attention more than in any other circumſtance; 
_ many have been formed and confirmed in what, property 
managed, would have been merely a ſuperficial and tempo. 


ms + 4 


rary inconvenience. See p. 77, 78. ; 

| t 

| ; c 

A cus is too univerſally known to require a minute 0 

de ſoription; it is a conſiderable ſwelling below the hough, b 

rather on the inſide and back part of the hind leg, and t 

ſcems to have been formed by an accumulation of extra- a 

vaſated fluids that, in their ſtagnation, have acquired a cal- C 

loſity. It is productive of perceptible pain in action, and | 

ſooh eſtabliſhes different degrees of lameneſs in different | 

ſubjeAs. In its early ſtate attempts may be made with t 

| ſome of the powerful repelleats, p. 41 or 43; but, upon b 

non- ſubmiſſion, after fair trial, recourſe muſt be had to ( 

one of the following bliſters, care being taken to ſecure e 

the application by bandage, the better to enſure a proba- t 

| bility of ſucceſs. / 

Tax mercurial ointment fix drachms ; | t 
Cantharides and euphorbium (in powder) « each two drachms; 

Oll of origanum a drachm and a. half \ 

Corrofive mercury one drachm; t 

Mix the ointment with the powders, and add the oil. f 

t 

Or, 1 

f 

Tax? ſpirit of turpentine and olive oil each one ounce, J 


* Euphorbium and cantharides each two drachms ; 
Oil of origanum three drachms,—Mix. 


Where theſe applications are unattended with the defired 
ſucceſs, the ceremony of firing .by an expert and judicious 
operator, with the additional aid of long reſt, are the only 


alternatives that can be adopted. 
RINGBONES. e 
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Tux extirpation and cure of theſe come ſo immediately 
into the line of deſcription and mode of treatment with the 
laſt article, as to render animadverſion entirely unneceſſary: 
they conſtitute an inconvenience very rarely to be ſur- 
mounted in private practice, conſequently fall to the inſpec- 
tion and management of the OPERATIVE FARRIER. 

Docking, cropping, nicking, and ſhoeing, are ſo im- 
mediately the concerns of the ſmith and farrier, that they 
claim no part of our attention in this publication, being to- 
tally unconneQed with the inveſtigation of diſcaſe or method 
of cure. It has been the intention, through the courſe of 
this work, to render both the original cauſe of complaint, 
and neceſſary adminiſtration of medicine, as clear as the na- 
ture of each caſe would admit; ſuch explanatory paſſages 
having been blended with the different parts as muſt perfect - 
ly reconcile the whole to every comprehenſion. Enough 
has been ſaid under the diſtin heads of 6REASE, HIDE- 
BOUND, SURFEIT, MANGE, and FARCY, to inculcate not 
only a juſt idea of the blood's circulation, its changes and 
effects, but to eſtabliſh a clear and perfect conception of all 
thoſe cauſes that conſtitute the foundation of diſeaſes ſo long 
ſagaciouſly diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of Ho- 
« MOUR3,” in a failure of a more ſcientific or ſatisfac- 
tory explanation. | 

"Influenced originally in the plan and formation of this 
work by no other motive than the general good ; and after 
twenty years experience and obſervation, being more per- 
fectly convinced of the growing neceſſity for ſuch publica- 
tion, as a prelude to future improvement ; with an anxious 
wiſh that it may prove an excitement to ſore more power- 
ful agent, whoſe ſuperior abilities may do the ſubject greater 
JUSTICE. i 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


HF. author having found it moſt applicable to the in- 


| tentional utility of the preceding work to form the 

different diſeaſes, conſequent effects, and reſulting obſerva- 
tions, into diſtinct claſſes, rendering the whole a chain of 
unprecedented convenience to the 1 inquirer anxious for in- 
formation; yet there remaining a variety of very uſeful 
obſervations and inſtructions that cannot with propriety be 
blended with either, it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to elu- 
cidate the whole by ſuch additional remarks as muſt render 
the work of much greater and more generat utility. 

A circumſtance no leſs worthy obſervation than any of 
thoſe already enlarged on is, the very little reſpe& paid to 
neatneſs and conſiſtency in the management of draft horſes, 
who, beyond every - poſſibility of contradiction, not only 
earn their living more laboriouſly, but contribute more to 
the opulence and ſupport of the natives than any other 
breed of horſes in the kingdom. When I advert to the ma- 
nagement of draft horſes, I wiſh. not to be underſtood the 
pampered carriage horſes of the great, ſupported in the 
ſtyle of hunters, for the varioüs purpoſes of public parade 
and perſonal oſtentation, but that infinity of uſeful animals 
univerſally employed in agriculture, read waggons, the 
barge and coal trade, as well as many other purpoſes 
equally laborious and equally advantageous to commerce 
and the community. Theſe horſes have undoubtedly the 
- greateſt portion of labour, and mcſt probably the leaft of 
care and attention; from the extenſive concerns of the pro- 
prietors they are more generally intruited to the very mdif- 
ferent management of ſervants; to whoſe accounts may 
be juſtly placed a majority of thoſe defeQs or misfor- 
tunes that . ſo frequently occur from blows, bruiſes, and 
1 long train of probable indiſcretions. From ſuch — 
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of careleſſneſs, inattention, and improper management, pro- 
ceed bad eyes, broken wind, greaſe, cholic, and many other 
incidental diſquietudes : but what renders it a matter of till 
greater regret is, their falling under the unavoidable me- 
dical ſuperintendence of thoſe very VILLAGE farriers whoſe 
brilliancy of imagination and fertility of invention are fo 
particularly diſplayed in different parts of the work. 

Diſeaſes ſo evidently reſulting from negle& and bad ma- 
nagement, may be as certainly prevented by proper care 
and attention; taking them therefore in rotation, we may 
venture to affirm— that by far the greater part of thoſe de- 
feats in the eyes, frequently terminating in a loſs of 
ſight, are more the effe& of external injuries than inter- 
nal deficiencies. The multiplicity of horſes, particularly 
of the cart kind, whoſe reſpiration is attended with fo much 
difficulty upon all occaſions, (but fingularly ſo upon in- 
creaſed exertions) as to he termed * broken winded” may 
be moſt readily and clearly accounted for in the following 
manner. Excluſive of what has been already ſaid upon 
this ſubject under its diſtin head (and to which the reader 
is referred,) a few additional obſervations become immedi- 
ately applicable upon a ſubje& of ſo much conſequence, 
which cannot be too clearly explained, or too perfectly un- 
derſtood. For time, obſervation, and experience, having ſut- 
ficiently demonſtrated how very much the viſcidity of the 
blood is increaſed by coarſe, full, and foul feeding, there 
need be no heſitation in affirming the ſtate, of, the lungs, (or, 
in a more familiar phraſe, the ſtate of the wind,) to bc 
more or leſs affected by the large or ſmall quantities of chaff, 
or groſs latter crop of clover hay, conſumed by this breed 
of horſes during their conſtant work; particularly in far 
mers” ſtables, where a great part of their aliment conſiſts of 
thoſe articles with a ſmall portion of corn. | Of chaft 
thus uſed and intermixed with the corn, let it be under- 
ſtood there are different kinds, as the chaff of wheat, cats, 
and a compound of hay and wheat ſtraw cut together ; of 
all which it is hardly poſſible to aſcertain the moſt prejudi- 
cial, To theſe the winter conſumption of peas-haum and 
barley-ſtraw may be reckened no inconſiderable additions, 
the great quantity maſticated to gratify the appetite afford- 
ing ſo little nutriment in proportion to the accumulation, 
that the ſtomach is perpetually overloaded with groſs and 
heavy impurities, which, by its evident preſſure upon the 
3 dia prag m, 
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diaphragm, not only aſſects the elaſticity of the lungs (ſee 
p. 110,) but engenders a large portion of viſeid glutinoys 
matter, with which the finer veſſels of the lungs, in bro- 
ken-winded horſes, are found to abound, upon inſpeQien, 
after death. | | 

To ſuch ſtrange and inconſiſtent manner of feeding may 
be added an abſurdity of equal magnitude, in conftant prac- 
tice with the ruſtic world in general, but farmers' fervants 
in particular, of permitting their horſes to drink an im- 
moderate and unreſtrained quantity of water after full 
feeding, and the uſual rotational abſtinence of twelve 
hours ; by which mode of practice the tendency to this 
defect is very much increaſed. 


In reſpe& to the ſimilar failure in horſes of a ſuperior | 


claſs, I will, without the leaſt cauſe for heſitation, ven- 
ture to pronounce more have been injured in this reſpe& 
by the careleſſneſs of beys, or inadvertency of ſervants (in 
that infernal ſyſtem of HARD GALLOTING immediately 
AFTER water,) than by any other means whatever ; in faQ, 
it is a plan fo palpably oontradictory and deſtructive, 
that it ſhould never be permitted by the mafter, or adopt- 
ed by the groom. And there can remain no ſhadow of 
doubt but this complaint in every claſs of horſes may 
be moſtly prevented by proper care and attention in the 
ſuperintendents ; the irregularities in food, water, and the 
inconſiftencies already pointed out, contributing much 
more to the original cauſe of ſuch defect than the erro- 
neous formation of parts ſo hypothetically aſſerted by thoſe 
who have wrote before on this ſubject. 

Another circumſtance requiring the minute inſpection and 
attentive obſervation of every proprietor of draft horſes 1s, 
that injurious practice of country ſervants (called carters) 
in giving large quantities of anifeed, diapente, fenugrec, 
elecampene, and other powders,. intermixed with their food, 
upon a weak and ill-founded opinion that thoſe articles 
make their teams appear fine in coat and full in fleſh: in- 
deed fo ſtrengly are they bigoted to the opinion in many 
(but particularly the weſtern) parts of England, that they 
expend, (unknown to their employers) a very- conſiderable 
portion of their earnings to gratify this ſtrange infatuation. 
Nut the evil does not reſt here, miſchievous invention has 
gone ſtill further, and they frequently apply oil of vitriol, 


and even aquafortis, upon the tongue of the horſe, to prevent, 
as 
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as they ſay, © his taking cold by the uſe of the before- 
« mentioned ingredients.” However abſurd, inconſiſtent, 
cruel, or unnatural, this practice may appear, to ſuch as 
are unacquainted with the low cunning or ruſtic fineſſe of 
thoſe employed in the management of what are called 
« cart ſtables,” I aver the fact, as repeatedly brought 
home to perſonal knowledge and experience; aſferting 
likewiſe its having occaſionally coſt me much trouble in en- 
deavouring to deter the parties from ſo injurious and de- 
ſtructive a practice, by which alone many fine and valuable 
horſes have been doomed to diſquietude, diſeaſe, and ſome- 
times death, the cauſe remaining a matter of myſtery to all 
but the inhuman perpetrators. So palpable a fact ſtands in 
need of no farther animadverſion, being introduced merely 
to prove that “ ſuch things are,” and how evidently neceſ- 
ſary the eye of circumſpeQion becomes in the maſter, to 
counteract the miſchievous imprudence of the ſervant. 

We now come to a cauſe of diſeaſe very fully treated 
upon and clearly explained in the ſecond claſs ; and as there 
are few diſeaſes productive of more trouble, expenſe, and 
diſappointment (or ſo — relinquiſhed as incurable,) 
the neceſſary advice by way of precaution cannot be con- 
ſidered obtruſive. For minute obſervations upon the 
greaſe in cart horſes the reader is referred to page 48 of the 
work; in continuation of which it is abſolutely neceffary to 
recommend a total reduction of the enormous quantity of 
hair that is (in compliment to ancient cuſtom) permitted 
to remain upon the legs and heels of horſes of this de- 
ſcription, that does, beyond every degree of doubt, con- 
tribute greatly to the original cauſe of this diſeaſe. For 
ſuch predominant reaſon it is earneſtly recommended to the 
proprietors of draft horſes whatever, to keep their heels as 
cloſely trimmed as poſſible ; the advantages are numerous 
and ſtriking, the harbour for dirt and filth in winter, and 
the formation of ſweat and duſt in fummer, will be equally 
avoided; to which conſiderations may be added the legs be- 
ing more readily and perfectly cleaned at all ſeaſons of the 
year, and the indolence or negle& of ſervants will, by 
theſe means, be more particularly counteracted. 

No juſt cauſe can be aſſigned by the moſt obſtinate why 
the heels ſhould not be kept equaily clean with the car- 
caſs; it is a mode of conduct univerſally adopted With 


horſes of a ſuperior claſs, and reaſon juſtifies the aſſer- 
tion, 
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tion—that it is as abſolutely proper and conducive to health 


with the one as the other. In addition to this precaution, 


there is ane ther equally neceſſary upon the leaſt appearance 
of crack, ſcratch, or eruption; the parts ſhould be immedi- 
ately waſhed well with a. ſubſtantial lather of ſoap and ſoft 
water, then wiped dry, and managed as directed, p. 46, 
aſſiſting with a courſe of p1vrETIC BALLS, ſele ted from 
the index; for which purpoſe no medicine can be more ad- 
micably adapted, as they gently ſtimulate and gradually 
promote the ſecretions, carrying off, by the mildneſs of 
their operation, thoſe ſluggiſh viſcidities that found the 
origin of diſeaſe. It is alſo a cirevmſtanc? of material con- 
' ſolaticn to the owner, that, curing this courſe, the horſe 
is perfectly adequate to his ordinary employment, free from 
the reſtraint he muſt be conſequently laid under by the uſual 
purging medicines; and the leaſt doubt need not be enter- 
tained but ſuch · ſeaſonable adminiſtration will obliterate the 
foundation of much diſquietude and trouble. 

The laſt ſubject we ſhall enlarge upon of this kind is very 
frequently beth dangerous and alarming, being in general 
cauſed more by the inexperience or indiſeretion of boys, neg- 
lect of ſervants, or want of knowledge in the maſter, than 
any other complaint in the long liſt of diſeaſes to which 
the horſe 1s incident. Experience and accurate obſervation 
fully juſtify the declaration that nineteen out of every twenty 


attacked with the flatulent cholic, or fret, become ſo from 


the previous and uncertain quantity of water inconſiderate- 
ly given, or permitted to be taken, either when they are 
exccccingly hot and the blood in the ſtate of increaſed cir- 
culation, or after being kept a conſiderable time in extreme 
thi:ſt; when, in either * it is generally known they will 
ſwallow very large quantities with the greateſt avidity. 
And it may not be conſidered inapplicable to obſerve, that, 
fince the former editions of this work appeared in public, 
{ have been twice requeſted to give my opfnicn and advice 
in different cafes of the flatulent chalic, occaſioned bv the in- 
advertency of ſervant boys, who had vnluckily brought on 
the complaint in its vtmoſt ſeverity by the very means hefore- 
3 as well as a ſingular caſe of the flrangury, by 
the horſe's being continued his round in a mill, without per- 
miſſien to ſtale, notwithſtanding his indications and fre- 
quent attempts for that purpoſe. Theſe alluſions are intro- 
duced merely to prove the indubitable fact, that ſuch in- 
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fances occur much more from inattention and negle& than 
the effect of chance. 

Having communicated ſuch information upon the cauſe 
of theſe diſeaſes as may probably contribute, in ſome de- 
gree, to their prevention, it becomes equally neceſſary to 
introduce a few additional remarks upon caſual inconveni- 
encies, that very frequently occur, and vet could not poſſibly 
be ranked in any of the particular claſſes that conſtitute the 
body of the work. The difagreeable conſequences that 
ſometimes happen from the common operation of ble-ding 
(by an injudieious or inexperienced practitioner) ſeem firſt en- 
titled to obſervation ; more particularly as inſtances are not 
wanting of very alarming ſwellings forming immediately on 
the part of inciſion, ſome of which terminate very unfa- 
vourably, either in an indurated tumour, a yainfvi inflam- 
mation, tedious ſuppuraticn, and conſequent dtſcharge of 
matter; a loſs of the vein ; or (by imprucent ard inju ious 
treatment) more diſt eſſing events than either. Such caſes 
ſhould alwavs be particularly attended to upon their ear- 
lieſt appearance, when there is little doubt but they will ſoon 
ſubmit to the following mode of management, which 1 
have never yet known once to fail in a great variety of 
caſes, 1 


Tax extract of Saturn, commonly called Goulard, one 
ounce 3 _ 

Pond or river water half a pint ; 

Camphorated ſpirits two ounces, 


The extract and camphorated ſpirits to be firſt well ſhaken 
together, then add the water, lettinz the tumonr and ſur- 
rounding parts be moſt plentifully bathed with the compo- 
fition three times a day, bandaging on a flannel or ſubſtan- 
tial pledget of tow wet with the ſame, till the ſwelling ſub- 
lides and, is nearly obliterated. | 

The oppoſite opinions that have heen confidently promul- 
gated, upon the properties of Goulard's extract of Saturn, 
afford applicable opportunity to venture a few words upon 
its qualities, and the eſtimation it is held in, and entitled 
to, among thoſe whoſe extenſive practice muſt have ena- 
bled ij em to decide npon the certainty of its effects. Eve- 
ry valuable diſcovery nnavoidably meets its opponents from 
either pique, prejudice, obſtinacy, or ignorance ; the vir- 
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tues of this medicine as an external may therefore not be 
_ univerſally acknowledged; but, ſo far as a long and at. 
tentive experience will permit me to decide, I feel myſelf 
fully juſtified in contributing my mite of approbaticn to the 
extent of its efficacy upon numerous occaſions. Particy. 
larly as a very powerful corroborant in deep ſeated ſtraim; 
a repellent in the early ſtate of inflammatory and painful 
ſwellings, as well as a general ſpecific in moſt injuries 1g 
the eye, by blows, bruiſes, or external accidents : its pe. 
culiar property of preventing gangrene or mortification, by 
plentiful incorporation with poultices or other topical ap- 
Plications, will be fully proved by thoſe who have occaſion 
to make the experiment. - 

By this ſmall and diſintereſted tribute to its excellen. 
cies, I mean not to be conſidered its immaculate pane- 
gvriſt, extolling its efficacy to a degree of unlimited in- 
fallibility, ranking it with the neſtrumt of the day, and 
publiſhing a faſhionable certificate of its poſſeſſing the pro- 
perty of baniſhing every. poſſible ill; but to bring its 
properties fairly into the ſcale of public inveſtigation, up- 
on the foundation of my own recommendation, juſtified 
hy accurate obſervation, affording me every reaſon to be- 
lieve that, where it has been brought into uſe without 
any good effects being produced by the application, it 
has failed more from the injudicious dilution of the pre- 
ſcriber, or inferior quality of the preparation, than any 
want of efficacy in the medicine alone; and this I am 
the more readily induced to believe by the repeated diſ- 
coveries of erroneous proportions in compoſition, even 
upon the confeſſions of thoſe whoſe want of practice had 
left them totally inadequate to the taſk of forming a com- 
petent opinion upon the different caſes they had under- 
taken. 

From this medical animadverſion we return to the con- 
ſideration of tumours before deſcribed, which, having 
taken a view of in their early ſtate, we proceed to conſider 
in the more advanced and dangerous ſtages. Upon their 
non- ſubmiſſion to the treatment already explained, a ten- 
dency to induration or ſuppuration may naturally be ex- 
peed, and in fat diſcovered upon cloſe examination; 
this being perceived, the latter had better be ſolicited by 
every poſſible means, beginning with the poultices and fo- 
mentations ſeleQed from the Index; where a variety may 


be found under their different heads. If appearances are 
favourable, 
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wvourable, promiſing ſpeedy maturation, let the treatment 
te regulated by the directions, p. 90, the progreſs and 
cure be ing promoted by the very means ſo minutely de- 
(hed. But ſhould theſe endeavours be productive of diſ- 
appointment, and no ſtep gained towards a diſcharge of 
matter, the ſwelling retaining its original firmneſs, without 
the leaſt indication of fluctuation, an induration of the 
tumour may be apprehended ; to prevent which, ſtimulating 
fpirituous applications become immediately neceſſary, and 
ſhould be plentifully beſtowed : 


Tax: fpirits of wine half a pint; 

Camphire fix drachms ; 

Oil of origanum two drachms; _ ; 

Diſſolve the camphire in the ſpirits of wine (by frequent 
ſhaking,) then add the oil of origanum. 


The part tumefied to be well bathed with a ſufficient 
proportion of this liniment twice or thrice a day, leaving a 
fannel or pledget of tow upon the part wet with the ſame, 

ing up warm; this, by its penetrative property, 
will ſo reſolve and rarify the contents of the tumour, 
and ſtimulate the veſſels, as to leave but little doubt of a 
gradual repulſion. Should that however not take place ſo 
ſoon as expected, two drachms of the ſtrong mercurial 
cintment had better be well rubbed upon the part every 
morning, about two hours preceding the uſe of the ſpi- 
muous application before preſcribed. If the ſwelling has 
been permitted to remain ſo long unattended to, that this 
mode of treatment becomes ineffeQual, there is very little 
hopes of removing the blemiſh by any other means, and, 
in all probability, they had better never be attempted. 

There are other inſtructions neceſſary to introduce upon 
certain complaints, that like thoſe before-mentioned, have 
not been definable under any of the diſtinct ciaſſes that 
form the body of the work. Of theſe a canker in the 
foot ſeems entitled to preference, as a defect or misfortune 
attended with great pain and difquictude to the horſe, as 
well as conftant anxiety and loſs of labour to the maſter. 
This complaint is in general occaſioned by neglect, in 
ſuffering the thrufſb (by its unchecked continuance) to aſ- 
ſume a degree of inveracy, corroding the ſurronnding parts 
and conſuming: the frog by its acrimonious and penctrative 
property; promoting the growth of fungus in proportion 
to the deſtruQion of parts originally found. The ſafeſt and 

Pit moſt 
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moſt expeditions method of reducing which will be by ce. 
caſional applications of lint well impregnated with the fol. 
lowing lotion, and properly ſecured upon the part, till, he. 
ing entirely ſubdued, the cure may be effected with dref. 
ings of the precipitate digeſtive (p. 79,) and the ſurface 
_ afterwards hardened by waſhing with tincture of myrrh: 


Tak E of corroſive ſublimate and Roman vitriol, of each 

one drachm ; 
Spirits of wine one ounce ; 

Spring water half a gill. 

Let the ſublimate and vitriol be reduced to a very fine poy. 
der in a mortar; then add the ſpirits by ſmall proper. 
tions; and, laſtly, the water, keeping the whole cloſely 
ſtopped for uſe. 9 


To prevent defects in the feet, good ſtable management 
is at all times neceſſary, but more particularly that kind 
of management diſtinctly adapted to the foot of the horſe; 
for every experienced ſportſman or judicious obſerver muſt 
have perceived how very much the ſtate of the feet 
in different ſubjects; the hoofs of ſome horſes being ex- 
ceedingly hard and hrittle, others equally ſoft and ſpongy. 
It is worthy obſervation that the feet of all horſes are ge- 
nerally managed in the ſame way, without reverting to this 
material conſideration ; that is, by ſtopping the bottom and 
oiling the hoof; a mode of treatment exceedingly proper 
with the hard-footed horſe, but by no means with the 
other. Horſes whoſe hoofs are ſoft and ſpongy, or, the 
frog impaired, ſhould have their feet ſtopped, as directed 
in p. 46, and the hoof frequently hardened with vinegar, 
chamber-lye, or ſalt and water. | 
A eanker in the mouth is frequently very troubleſome 
from its ſituation, and ſometimes productive of great i 
- quietude by the length of its continuance z it originates in 
any excoriation or wound in. the mouth, becoming fou|, 
and containing a corroding flough (in the nature of a ſis) 
that muſt be brought away or deſtroyed before a cicattit 
can be formed to perfect a cure. Various ancient rules 
and preſcriptions have been tranſmitted from generation to 
generation for the performance of this elaborate buſinels; 
ſome totally inadequate to the intent, and others ſo efic 
ciouſly powerful as to render the remedy worſe than the 
ciſeaſe. To remove every degree of ſuſpenſe, as well as 


prevent trouble and diſappointment in the purſuits of noſ- 
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rums and far-fetched remedies, the following method of 


aue may be relied upon: | 


Taxe borax and burnt allum of each half an ounce; let 
them be reduced to a very fine powder and diſſolved in 
a quarter of a pint of boiling water; when cold add one 
ounce of ſtyptic tincture, and let the parts be — 
touched with the ſolution twice every day, till the ſloug 
comes away; when the cure may be completed, by 
touching occaſionally with tincture of myrrh and white 
wine vinegar equal, parts. 


SANDCRACKS are cavities or cracks in ſome part of the 
hoof that are in general longitudinal, and the effe& of .a 
ſpontaneous ſeparation occaſioned by the hardneſs of the 
hoof, or ſome external injury upon the part. Such defect, 
whether from chance or accident, ſhould be well examined 
ſo ſoon as perceived, and the mode of management regu- 
ated by appearances.  'The leading points are to prevent the 
admiſſion of dirt or gravel, and to harden the ſurface with 
frequent applications of tinture of myrrh; avoiding all 
unctuous and greaſy applications till the cure is completed. 
On the contrary, ſhould the caſe prove internal and deep 
ſeated, the aſſiſtance of an operative farrier of extenſive 
practice cannot be too ſoon obtained, to prevent, if poſſible, 
thoſe blemiſhes and defects of the feet that inevitably reduce 
a horſe to little or no value whenever they happen. 

The neceſſary and unavoidable remarks upon the ma- 
nagement of draft horſes in the Appendix, and the additi- 
onal obſervations interſperſed with the work, render unne- 
eſſary every apology for their introduction; particularly 
when it is known to have originated in an anxious defire of 
the author to render the whole as perfe& as poſſible, in 
gratitude for its very flattering reception through ſeveral 
large editions. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE 


Gentleman's Stable Directory, 


Modern Syſtem of Farriery. 


HE unlimited approbation of an indulgent public har. 

ing ranked the Directory very high in general eſi.- 
mation, it would diſplay an evident want of gratitude i 
the author not to render the work as perfect as a conſtant 
accumulation of experimental remarks will permit, and to 
farther increafe its. acknowledged utility, by the addition 
of every profeſſional improvement that can in the leaft tend 
to enlighten a ſubject ſo earneſtly inveſtigated even by thoſe 


who formerly affected to negle& the ſuperintendence of 


both fluds and flables, as matters too trifling for perſms 
- conſideration. : 
Such indifference is no longer to be obſerved, or com- 
| plained of, among the moſt opulent or faſhionable; for the 
wonderful avidity with which the numerous editions of the 
Stable Directory have been purchaſed in this, and repeated; 

inted in a neighbouring kingdom, are demonſtrative proof 
that the ſubjeQ has acquired new life from ſuch publica- 
tion, and that the medical and chirurgical parts of Farrie!y 
are emerging very rapidly from the rude and illiterate hand 
in which they were originally placed. 

Upon this flattering improvement the author has to g7 
tulate the public, as well as his own ſenſations, * 
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ries of ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs; for the great purport 
of his publication may be conſidered in a certain degree 
atified, when the firſt fortunes and abilities no longer 
flently and implicitly ſubmit the nobleſt and moſt valuable 
animal on earth to the ignorance and obſtinacy of every 
unenlightened adventurer, but with a generous emulation 
condeſcend to inveſtigate the origin of diſeaſe, and com- 
gehend the rational method of cure. This palpable con- 
gion has ariſen from the very great number of noble- 
men and gentlemen of the firſt eminence, who have not 
only honoured the author with their confidence and cor- 
reſpondence, upon the great efficacy of his Medicines, but 
called in his aſſiſtance upon caſes of the greateſt difficulty 
and danger, where a ſtrict attention to his inſtructions has 
been attended with the moſt perfeft ſucceſs. 

la a work of ſo much extent, involving ſuch variety, 
and aiming ſo much at general reformation, perfection at 
frſt was not, could not, be expected; conſtantly increaſing 
pratice and experience, with inceſſant application and atten- 
tion, muſt perpetually throw new lights upon many parts 
of the whole, and render perfectly applicable the commu- 
nication of ſuch -remarks as may tend to make complete 
25 poſſible, a tract, in which the public at large have proved 
themſelves ſo immediately intereſted. 

Thus far by way of apology, for introducing under the 
appendage of a Supplement, what beeame in fat a matter 
indiſpenſable; for to its neceſſity ſuch a combination of cir- 
cumſtances bear powerful evidence, that it was no longer 
to be avoided: the literary complaints of ome, and anony- 
mus expoſtulations of others, upon the ſubjects we proceed 
to treat, as well as the perſonal ſuperintendence and aſſiſt- 
ance the author has been .required to give, in theſe very 
caſes, ſingular, alarming, and even fatal, where nature has 
been ridiculouſly checked, or obſtinately oppoſed, render 
ſuperfluous any farther defence for its introduction. 

Although the ſubje& matter of this addition is ſuppoſed 
to conſtitute a mere animadveſion upon lameneſs proceeding 
from thorn wounds and punctured or lacerated tendons, yet 
there are variety of experimental obſervations (however in- 
ferior, individually conſidered) that become equally neceſ- 
ſary to our preſent deſign of rendering the work as nearly 
applicable as poſſible to the wants or wiſhes of ſo very nu- 
merous a body of readers. 

To 
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To juſtify, in a great meaſure, the. mode of practice tg 
be inculcated, and hereafter laid down; to counteraQ che 
malicious or prejudiced remarks of the intereſted or diſſa. 
tisfied, as well as to eſtabliſh, upon an incontroverti/: baſi, 
the rational, proper, and ſucceſsful, methods of treatment, 
recent caſes in point will be quoted; and however improper 
it may be to introduce: the names of characters too emi- 
nent for ſuch publication, yet no kind of ſecrecy will be 
at all neceſſary reſpecting the parties whenever thoſe ſubjed 
become the profeſſional topics of converſation between the 
author and his friends. 

Such caſes will be likewiſe illuſtrated to demonſtrate the 
_ conſiſtency, * propriety, and ſucceſs, of modern prafice, in 
oppoſition to the ancient ſyſtem, ſo repeatedly enlarged 
upon in the courſe of the work. A very great number of 
literary applications having been addreſſed to the author, 
from different parts of the kingdom, requiring a farther ex- 
planation upon any ſubjects, and a continuation of others, 
it is his earneſt deſire to elucidate every paſſage, ſo as to 
render it perfectly clear, and to deſcend to ſuch minute, 
for the gratification of inquirers, as did not appear ſo im- 
mediately neceſſary in the firſt formation of the Direc- 
tory. - 

But the doubts of fame, and the timidity (added to the 
inexperience) of others, having thrown difficulties in the 
way of the moſt ſimple operations, it becomes a duty in- 
cumbent to obviate thoſe complaints, and leave in future 
(if poſſible) little room for oppoſition from the intereſted or 
diſſatisfied. | 

Theſe obſervations are only made to prevent ſurpriſe at 
the occaſional introduction of ſome remarks in the courſe 
of this addition, that may to the more experienced and en 
lightened reader, ſcem very much inferior to the magnitude 
of the ſubject, not conſidering how many there are whoſe 
infantile judgment muſt rec<ive every inſtruction from the 

ges before them. | - 

Under the influence of this conſideration it becomes (pat- 
ticularly after the frequent oppoſition from ſervants of 
g:ooms) perfectly applicable to introduce a few inſtructiom 
upon the very ſimple act of neatly delivering a ball to the 
horſe, without a fear of regurgitationg a circumſtance that 
very frequently happens to thoſe who are little acquainted 


with the proper mode of operation: and theſe 9 
w. 
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not (to many) appear ſo immediately neceſſary, unleſs 1 
communicate What will hardly be thought poſſible, but by 


thoſe wha know the circumſtances to be well authenti- 
cated, in my own neighbourhood, where it very lately oc- 


curred. | | 

A valuable horſe, the property of Capt. W=—, having 
been under a courſe of the Pectoral Cordial Balls for a ſe- 
vere cold, eleven had been given without the leaſt difficulty; 
but in giving the twelfth and laſt of the courſe, the ſer- 


rant not perceiving the ball paſs the gullet, erroneouſly 


conceived the ball was lodged in the throat, and (ridicu- 
lous as it may ſeem) abſolutely ſet moſt manfully to work 
with half a broom handle to diſlodge the ball, till he had ſo 
bruiſed and lacerated the ſurrounding parts, that a violent 
infammation enſued, and it was not till after the induſtri- 
ous efforts of a fortnight, that the poor animal could be 
pronounced out of danger from this new and very extra- 
ordinary mode of operation. 

To obviate ſuch trouble, and to render unneceſſary the 
uſe of the farrier's favourite inſtrument, © a balling iron,” 
(only calculated to increaſe the difficulty) I preſume to 
introduce ſuch inſtructions for the adminiſtration of a ball 
as will enable the operator to deliver it with the greateſt 
eaſe to himſelf and ſafety to the patient. Firſt holding 
the ball in the right hand, longitudinally and equally ſur- 
rounded by the fingers and thumb, let the /eft be inſinu- 
ated on the off ſide of the mouth, when, taking gently 
hold of the tongue, draw it ſpeedily out between the tuſk 
and the grinders, then graſping it with firmneſs, introduce 
the right hand with the ball, and paſſing it up with a pro- 
per degree of reſolution, to the higheſt poſſible point, lodgs 
it upon the root of the tongue, inſtantly puſhing it forward 
with your fingers, and withdrawing your hand, place it 
under his jaw, let looſe the tongue, and raiſe his head, 
where, holding it for a very ſhort ſpace, the ball is per- 
ceived to paſs without the leaſt difficulty: while, on the 
contrary, a hayſe, either timid or refrafory, is made much 
more ſo by the painful uſe of an iron that, from its very 
ſhape, appearance, and method of introduction, is evi- 
dently calculated to promote or increaſe the difficulty it was 
mtended to prevent. * 

Theſe particulars, trifling as they may appear to thoſe 
expert in the practice, are nevertheleſs more particularly 

Vox. I. P neceſſary 


* , 
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neceſſary in the preſent improving ſtate of medicine, where 
reformation is making ſuch rapid ſtrides, that the adven- 


turous opinions of ruſtic farriers, and the dangerous compo. 
ſitions they provide, bid exceedingly fair to encounter a 
partial oblivion: and as numbers of the firſt ſporting emi- 
nence have publicly declared their unalterable determina- 
tion to commence and continue their own farriers, ſuch 
directions cannot be too clearly explained or univerſall/ 
known. 

It will, previous to a continuation upon the ſubject, be 
perfectly in point to obſerve, it was not till after a rapid 
ſale of the third edition of the STAeLE DiRECTORY, that 
I entertained the leaſt idea of preparing my moſt efficacious 
medicines for the accommodation of the public in general; 
and even then the thought occurred not more from the 
frequent ſupplies, required by noblemen and gentlemen at 
remote diſtances, than an obſervation of great weight, made 
by one of the moſt opulent ſporting characters in the king- 
dom. 

That having repeatedly purchaſed his Purging Balls 


ready prepared, he was eternally perplexed and diſap- 


pointed in their effects; ſome being exceedingly violent and 


+ ©. dangerous, while others under the ſame name, price, and 


„ 


deſcription, were ſcarcely perceptible in the operation, 
and this frequently happened in the ſame ſubjeQ; a con- 
traſt ſo oppoſite, he could no way reconcile but by a ſup- 
« poſition that ſo large a quantity might be made together, 
*. as to render impracticable a regular incorporation of the 
ingredients. 

A remark ſo perfectly appoſite and apparently juſt im- 


| mediately determined me upon the perſonal preparation 


of my moſt 9 preſcriptions, under the ſeal and fig- 
nature. of 


„ Tartix's Genuine Hogs: Mepicines,” 
25 4 tounteraQion to the adulteration ſo fully explained in 
the preface; and it is no ſmall recommendation to the un- 
dertaking, or gratification to the proprietor, that, from the 


firſt hour of embarkation, amidſt the incredible conſump- 


tion in the metropolis, and almoſt every part of England, 
to the amount of many hundred dozens, .not a ſingle com- 


plaint of the inefficacy of purgatives, pecterali, diuretici, t 
| any 
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any of the whole liſt of his advertiſed medicines, has ever 
reached the author. On the contrary, innumerable con- 
gratulations upon their various good effects are conſtant in 
arrival; but as declarations bearing ſo much the appearance 
of faſhionable attachment to ſ»/f-intereſt, will not be uni- 
verſally believed palpable proofs. of thei general utility, the 
applicable introduction of a few conciſe inſtances of their 
acknowledged efficacy, cannot be conſidered obtruſive, 


when evidently and equally adapted to the promotion of 


public good. 

Before I proceed to the inveſtigation and proper treat- 
ment of thorn wounds, punQured or lacerated tendons, 
and their dreadſul effeQs, it becomes abſolutely neceſſary 1 
refer the reader to my concluſive remark upon the Wix p- 
GALL3, in the claſs under that head, in the early part of 


the STaBLE DIRECTORY, where it will be found how ve 


emphatically, I have repreſented the hazard, the danger 
(not to add the folly) of attempting their cure by perfora- 
tion, and endeavoured to inculcate, moſt forcibly, the only 
probability of ſucceeding in the effort, by performing the 
operation with a bi/tory, and © the motion of elevation.” 

After ſuch cautions, ſo earneſtly urged, it is ſtrange to 
relate, that within the circle of my own praQice I have 
been required to give my aſſiſtance in wo caſes, where very 
fine and valuable horſes have been irretrievably loſt, and 
doomed to the hounds they had ſo nobly followed, by the 
raſh and imprudent officiouſneſs of two of the faculty, who 
preſuming moſt certainly more on their confidence than 
their judgment, ſacrificed to ſelf-conſequence and the de- 
ſtructive lancet, hunters of figure, faſbion, ſpred, and value, 
not to be exceeded in the kingdom, ſtrengthening by their 
imprudence, the obſervation of a celebrated writer, that 
* more have died by the improper uſe of the lancet than 
the point of the ſword.” | | 

To prevent in future (if poſſible) ſuch contemptible ef- 
forts of profeſſional ſterility, to guard the unwary from 
becoming. dupes to their own credulity, and the dangerous 
efforts of hazardous experiments, is much more the motive 
of inducement to recite ſuch caſes, than any promiſed ex- 
pectation of permanent relief from the mode of treatment 
moſt applicable to the predominant ſymptoms of either, 
which will nevertheleſs be accurately explained. 
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Id the month of Auguſt, 1788, I was applied to by a * 
dharacter of the firſt eminence to give my opinion upon one con 
of the firſt hunters in England, for which he had been re- 0 
peatedly offered a hundred and twenty guineas Upon my 15 
arrival I found the horſe labouring under the moſt exeru- eds 
ciating and indeſcribable agony, totally unable to ſet his off (th: 
hind foot to the ground, and from the higheſt poſſible con- {uf 
dition very much emaciated in a few days with the extre- by 
mity of pain. Inveſtigating by inquiry the cauſe of com- tot 
plaint, I was informed that a ſtudent in ſurgery, from one I 
of the hoſpitals, bad lately been upon a viſit to the family; pre 
he was frequently in the ſtables, and perceiving an enlarge- 38 7 
ment juſt above the footlock joint, which denominating a moi 
windgall, he diſplayed a great deſire to obliterate by perfo- the 
ration. This being too kindly (too inadvertently) permit- preg 
ted by the owner, he attempted the operation with à common lie. 
lancet, but with ſo little fortitude and ſucceſs, that in ther 
making his inciſien, the natural motion and rejecting effort cove 
of the animal, faſcinated the inexperienced operator in his pou 
ficſt attempt, and deprived him of his inftrument (which mot 
was the next day found in the litter) but not till he had ever 
given a deſtructive proof of his inability, and afforded a tion 
moſt ſtriking corroboration of the remarks before alluded cum 
to in © The Directory,“ upon this unlucky mode of extir- T 
pation. gree 
© Proceeding to minute inſpection, I found the whole joint in m 
and ſurrounding parts in the higheſt ſtate of tenſion and in- and 
flammation; the orifice of the injury ſo very trifling as bare- ry « 
ly to admit the end of a probe, and ſo exceeding painful as ferel 
not to bear the leaſt preſſure, but by much difficulty and of p 
perſeverance; from every predominant ſymptom (and they tical 


were 
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were all equally violent) I could not entertain a momenta- 
ry doubt, but the extenſor tendon was as much punQured,, | 
lacerated, or divided, as the diminutive ſize of the inſtru- 
ment uſed, and the obſtructive motion of the horfe would 
admit. This apparent fact I was induced to believe (by 
the ſeverity of pain, and almoſt uncommon violence of 
ſymptoms,) that the point of the lancet was broken off in 
the attempt, and retained in the wound: upon premiſing 
this fear to the groom, he aſſured me that was not the 
caſe; for the inſtrument was perfect when found. How 
that could be, after remaining under a horſe in his litter 
for twenty-four hours (as the lancet was not produced) will 
| never be clearly reconciled to my own opinion, who have ſo 
| conſtantly ſuch an inſtrument in my hand. | „ 
| To return: finding the orifice (ſmall as it was) diſcharge, 
upon preſſure, a bloody ichor, or indigeſted ſanies, and the 
. edges to have acquired a very rigid calloſity, I determined 
f (that the digeſtion might not be a moment retarded, when 
ſufficiently ſuppurated for ſeparation) to enlarge the orifice, 
by dividing the integument ſuperficially with the biſtoury, 
to the length of an inch in the whole. | 
| then proceeded to the immediate uſe of a fomentation, 
; prepared exceedingly ſtrong from the various aromatic herbs, 
| as roſemary and lavender blended with wormwood and ca- 
momile, continuing to foment the whole limb, from above 
the hough downwards, with a large ſponge conſtantly im- 
pregnated with the decoction, hot as it could be ap- 
plied, without injury, for at leaſt a quarter of an hour, 
then drefling with a pledget of very warm yellow digeſtive, ' 
covered the whole affected part with a powerful ſuppurative _ 
poultice, twice every day, till a tolerable diſcharge was pro- 
moted, which was not for ſome conſiderable time; and 
even then effected by increaſing the heat of the fomenta- 
tion and the ſtrength of the poultice, as much as cir- 
cumſtances would bear. 

The general intent of the treatment was in ſome de- 
gree anſwered; for the pain was greatly mitigated (except 
, in motion) and the diſcharge moderate, but ſo very fetid, 
and of ſo corroſive a tendency, that it formed ſinuſes in eve- 
ry direction downwards, ſurrounding the bones to the dif- 
ferent depths of two, three, or four inches. A ſeparation 
of parts in the preſent complication was abſolutely imprac- 
ticable, without rendering to a certainty the remedy worſe 

than 
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than the diſeafe. Thus ſituated, no hope of cure evuld be 
entertained but by a reunion of the divided parts, to pro- 
mote which, a conſtant ſyringing with detergents was adopt. 
ed at every dreſſing, the wound was covered with lint, pleg. 
tifully impregnated with the ſtable digeſtive, as warm a 
could be applied wit? ſafety, firſt inſinuating as much a; 
poſſivle within the orifice (in. manner of a tent,) and cover. 
ing all with a common poultice of bread, milk, and oil, 
as the beſt bed for ſo tender a part. | f 

By a perſeverance in this mode of treatment the ſinuſes 
were perfectly united from the bottom, and the wound 
completely healed (or cicatrized) in little more than a 
month from the time of my being called in, with no 
other external inconvenience than a trifling enlargement 
of the joint, and an apparent calloſity of the integument. 
But, as I had every reaſon to believe, from the firſt mo- 
ment of inſpection, ſo it terminated in oppoſition to eve- 
ry humane endeavour of the owner; for, after a run of 
near twelve months, with no other perceptible advantage 
than a ſeeming relief from violent pain, and without the 
power of walking or uſing even gentle motion with the foot 
affected, an end was unavoidably put to his exiſtence, am- 
ply demonſtrating the danger of experiments, and the 
prudence of ſometimes | CS; 


Bearing thoſe ills we have, 
„Rather than fly to others we know not of.“ 


A caſe of the ſame complexion, and produced by the 
very ſame means, will hereafter come under recital ; but, as 


Its termination has been very different from the former, l 


ſhall introduce others in the way they occurred. 

Alfter all that has been theoretically and practically ad- 
vanced by different writers (including what has been faid 
upon the ſame ſubje& in The Stable Directory) it will, 


no doubt, afford the moſt ſingular ſatisfaction to many, 


that an opportunity has offered to introduce a ſucceſsful 
and well authenticated caſe of the Farcy, where a com- 
plete cure has been effected by the rational ſyſtem already 
laid down, with no other variations but ſuch as temporary 
appearances rendered unavoidably neceſſary. 
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lx the month of September, 1788, I was called to one 
of the moſt opulent characters in Windſor-Foreſt (refiding 
in the neighbourhood of the caſe before-mentioned,) who, 
having a blood mare labouring under a very ſevere and un- 
common eruption, was told by his groom and ſtable 
attendants, that the diſeaſe in queſtion was the Farcy, for 
which na cure could be expected. 

Having conſulted every author in his library (and they 
were all there) who had written upon the diſeaſes of horſes, 
he was pleaſed to ſay, © he could diſcover no ſatisfactor 
« inveſtigation or explanation of the origin, no ſyſtematic 
* mode of treatment, or probability of cure, but in the 
Stable Directory; which had given him ſo perfect a re- 
* preſentation of FaRRIERS? practice in general, that he 
* was determined to entruſt no caſe of conſequence to 
their management, and enjoined me to undertake the ſu- 
* perintendence.” I found, upon inquiry, the mare had 
been bled in an early ſtage of the appearance ; but, the 
owner being a long time abſent from home, the mare had 
been continued at full feed, and no medicinal ſtep taken to 
reſtrain or countera& the progreſs of diſeaſe.  —- + 

That I might the vetter aſcertain the preſent ſtate of the 
blood, I ordered three pints to be taken away, which, al- 
moſt immediately after its extravaſation, formed a rigid 


coagulum, producing upon the ſurface a coat of fize 
more than two inches thick, ſo very viſcid that a pen- 


knife, exceedingly ſharp, barely effected its ſeparation, 
the craſſamentum uncommonly livid and adheſive, denot- 
ing a great degree of inflammation. 

This was the exact ſtate I had r. aſon to believe I ſhould 
find it in, from every external appearance and examina- 


tion; for, upon taking off the pellicle from any particular 


puſtule, 
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puſtule, I obſerved the diſcharge to be of glutinous con. 
ſiſtence, putrid and offenſive, very different from what we 
. ſometimes find an acrimomious ichor. As a preparatory ſtep to 
the introduction of medicine, I inſtantly altered the regi- 
men to warm maſhes three times a day, with hay in ſmall 
quantities, and one ounce of nitre diſſolved in both the 
morning and evening portions of water, making two ounces 
for every twenty-four hours; during this mode of com. 
mencement, I perceived the off leg behind to ſwell ſo rapid. 
ly, from the footlock joint to the ſtifle, and throw out 
ſuch a general fulneſs, particularly on the inſide the thigh, 
.that I could not entertain a momentary doubt but a criti. 
cal formation of matter would inevitably take place. To 
promote which, with all poſſible expedition, I enereaſed 
the ſupport, by ſubſtituting plenty of corn for the maſhes, 
and called in the additional aid of ſtrong and frequent 
fomentations, hot as could be uſed without, injury (with 
two large pieces of ſponge alternately) for the threatened 
ſuppuration was too extenſive to admit the application 
of poultices by any bandage that could be invented, 
This criſis was evidently an effort of Nature in our fa- 
vour, and a few days afforded great probability of ſuc- 
| | ceſs; for two ſmall apertures appearing on the inſide of 
| the thigh, at about three inches diſtance (from which flow- 
ed matter of the conſiſtence before deſcribed,) and the 
probe paſſing directly through both, forming a complete 
| ſinus, I made an entire ſeparation with a biſtoury, and 
| obtained a kiſcharge almoſt incredible. I perſevered in 
my fomentation, and dreſſing with warm digeſtive ; but 
at the ſecond dreſſing I diſcovered deep ſeated ſinuſes form- 
Ing in different directions, and ſurrounding the hough 
joints, where no ſharp pointed inſtruments could be infinu- 
ated without danger. In the next four-and-twenty hours 
another wound appeared on rather the fore, part of the in- 
ſide of the joint, directly upon the flexor tendon, bearing all 
the marks of virulence and inveteracy, continuing to throw 
out ſuch ſucceſſions of fungus as not to be conceived by 
thoſe unacquainted with the practice. 
In this predicament followed a ſecond ſtruggle for ſupe- 
riority between the natural anxiety and impatience of the 
employer, and the judgment and reputation of the employ- 
ed); the former repeateci / dooming the patient to the King's 
kennel at Aſcot, the latter as conſtantly imploring Jer re- 


ſpite ; which having with much difficulty finally obtained, I 
FN. immediately 
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immediately formed my medical arrangement, and proceed- 
ed without variation or interruption in the following way. 
Having two days before begun a courſe of my (advertiſed) 
alterative powders, in the morning and evening feeds of 
corn, (firſt ſprinkled with water to inſure their adheſion 
and conſumption) I now added an ounce of Peruvian bark 
in powder to be given twice every day, in three quarters of 
2 pint of thin gruel, repeating the ounce of nitre in the wa- 
ter, night and morning, without intermiſſion, | 

adopted this plan upon a perfect confidence, that ſuch 
ſyſtem would effect all that could be expected from medi- 
cines internal y; then dire ing my attention to the compli- 
cated wounds and ſinuſes (that in fact bore a deſperate 
aſpect,) my great hope and expectation conſiſted in correQ- 
ing the morbid matter, and ſupporting nature; as neither 
ſtrength or appetite ſeemed yet to fail, nor had conſtant pain 
viſibly diſtreſſed the patient, or reduced the frame. 

The almoſt unprecedented growth of fungus bidding defi- 
ance to every conſiſtent corroſive cauſtic, or eſcharatic, I had 
no alternative to effect my purpoſe but the edge of the 
knife; to this never failing reſource I daily applied for ex- 
tirpation, repeating the ſuperficial ſcarifications longitudi- 
nally and tranſverſely, ſo as not only to excite plentiful 
diſcharges of grumous inflammatory blood, but to dif- 


unite and deſtroy the very foundation of this obſtruction to 


cure. After theſe ſcarifications the wounds were dreſſed 
with the precipitate ointment, and covered with warm di- 
geſtive, a mode of treatment that ſoon gave the whole a 
very healthful appearance, and promiſed gradual improve- 
mew. - 

As J have before obſerved, the ſinuſes were ſo ſituated 
amidſt the muſcular and ligamentary parts, that inſtrumen- 
tal ſeparation was not only dangerous but impoſſible ; a 
cure could. therefore only be obtained by a perſeverance 
in the mode of treatment beſt adapted to the exigency of 
diſeaſe, Availing myſelf of experimental obſervation, I 
continued to cleanſe them thoroughly at every dreſſing 
with the injection of tincture of myrrh (by means of a long 
necked ivory ſyringe,) the beſt ba!ſamic detergent for foul 
wounds, inveterate ulcers, or deep ſeated ſinuſes, I have 
been able to diſcover in the whole claſs of internals, during 
long and attentive practice. 


Proceeding 


\ 
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Proceeding regularly in this track, with a punctual ad. 
miniſtration of the internal medicines before recited, and 
the external application ſo minutely deſcribed, the mare, in 
little more than ſix weeks, was completely cured, perfeQl; 
free from every appearance of eruption, lameneſs, or dit. 
eaſe, and 1s now in foal by a celebrated Arabian of the 
Royal ſtud. | 

To thoſe who may wiſh to have farther animadverſion 
upon the diſtin and acting properties of the medicines in- 
ternally applied, I can only obſerve, ſuch explanation 
would very far exceed the limits originally preſcribed for the 
extent of this addition; it muſt therefore ſuffice to ſay, if] 
had formed a hope of reducing inflammation, correQing 
acrimony, and reſcuing the whole maſs of blood from an 
inveterate and dangerous ſtate of morbidity, by the uſe of 
the alterative powders, bark, and nitre, I muſt conſider my. 
ſelf exceedingly fortunate, that they compleated in conjunc- 
tion, what, perhaps, might never have been effected by ay 
part of the whole. 


— — Ck 
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A SUCCESSFUL CASE 


O F 
LIGAMENTARY LAMENESS. 


Tux former caſe was ſucceeded by a ſevere ligamentary 
lameneſs in the carriage horſe of a gentleman, within three 
miles of my own reſidence, that had ſuſtained conſiderable 
injury in the articulation of the „% joint, by a violent 
fall, in ſuddenly flipping up when wantonly exerting him- 
ſelf (at liberty) with his companion returning from paſ- 
ture; the lameneſs was ſo very ſevere that it was with the 
greateſt difficulty he could draw the near hind leg after 
him, and felt great perceptible pain in being obliged to move 
it forward, which he did with palpable — not 
ing 
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hearing the leaſt weight upon it, or hardly permitting it to 
touch the ground. 

In four days after the accident I was required to give my 
effiftance, and found, by the external appearance, that the 
article called opode!doc had been very plentifully uſed, till 
the ſoap it contained had ſo caked and accumulated upon 
the ſurface, (cementing the hair into ſuch a ſolid maſs) as 
to render the penetration of any ſpirituous application ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible. This fact I clearly demonſtrated to 
the owner, and was not at all ſurpriſed to hear he had 
reaped no advantage from his induſtrious application. 

It was unavoidably neceſſary to adopt a very different 
mode of proceeding ; I therefore recommended the imme- 
diate and frequent uſe (three times a day) of a ſtrong 
and hot fomentation with a ſponge, as before directed, 
hot only to. thoroughly cleanſe the ſurrounding parts 
from the ſaponaceous obſtruction of corroborants, but to take 
off the ſtricture from the part, and relax the porous ſyſ- 
tem, preparatory to the rubbing in of the following ſtimu- 
lants, that their penetrative properties might obtain the 
readier powers of action upon the internal parts affected. 

After the uſe of the fomentation for full ten minutes, 
| ordered half a gill (two ounces) of camphorated ſpirits to 
be gradually rubbed over the whole, immediately follow- 
ing it up with the ſame quantity of my advertiſed “ em- 
brocation for lameneſs or ſtrains,” rubbing it in with ſuch 
degree of perſeverance, as to leave no doubt of its pe- 
netration, and to let theſe be repeated after each time 
of uſing the fomentation. 

Having ſuperintended this ceremony at the firſt ope- 
ration, I was requeſted to give my opinion, “ how long 
| imagined it might be before the horſe would be able to 
bear his (poſt chaiſe) part of a journey to Southampton, 
which the family was under promiſe to make ?”—To which 
I undoubtedly replied, the taſk of decifion was too ar- 
duous to undertake, but in leſs than a month or ſix weeks 
was not to be expected.— On the fourth day, however, 
the ſervant was diſpatched for a ſupply of camphorated 
ſpirits, and another bottle of the embrocation, with infor- 
mation from his maſter, that © the horſe was mending ſur- 
priſingly.“ In a few days after, having a profeſſional 
Journey to the ſame neighbourhood, I made inquiry a mat- 
ter of convenience, and found at the houſe that the horſe 
had 
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had ſet out upon his journey, with the family, in about 1% 
days after my being called in, from whence he returned x; 
perfectly ſound as before the accident. 

From the circumſtances of this caſe (amidſt many other) 
I am induced to bring forward an obſervation I have re. 
peatedly made upon the uſe of opodeldoc in animals, where 
its moſt eſſential parts cannot come into immediate con- 
tact with the ſkin, as is evidently the ſtate of the caſe with 
Horſes, cattle, dogs, &c. where the hair, in greater ot 
leſs quantities, upon the integument, ſo entirely abſorb the 
ſoap in the firſt operation of rubbing, as to form an ad. 
heſive obſtruction to porous admiſhon, and a conſequent 
rejection of the more penetrative ingredients in every fi- 
ture application, And I cannot indulge the ſhadow of 
doubt, but thoſe who have tried the experiment, or made 
the obſervation, will eaſily recolle& the ſapanaceous maſ; 
and obſtruction upon the ſurface I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain. Under this conviction (and the beſt of conviction, 
incontrovertible experience) I will venture to affirm, how- 
ever applicable and uſeful it may be univerſally acknow- 
ledged for various complaints of the human frame, I ſhal 
never ſubſcribe to any pre-eminence of efficacy in its ap- 
plication to quadrupeds. : 
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Punured or Lacerated Tendon. 


Is the month of November, 1789, I received a letter 
of ſolicitation from a gentleman very high in a certain royal 
eſtabliſhment, requeſting my immediate attendance in Lon- 
don to give my opinion upon a horſe that, from a mere ſu- 
perficial defect, and complicated experiments, was rendered a 
perfect cripple, without hope or expectation of cure. In 
ſuch predicament, it became a determined deciſion with the 
proprietor, that my perſonal inveſtigation ſhould conclude 
the ſcene of anxiety, by dooming the ſubject to immediate 
d:ath, or producing a plaufible ray of hope for his reco- 
very. 

Upon my arrival in town, and introduction to the owner, 
I received information, that about three months before, a 
kind of flatulent or fluctuating tumour appeared upon the 
inide of the near hough, diſplaying great tenderneſs upon 
preſſure and conſiderable pain in action; notwithſtand- 
ing which, it was obſerved to vary ſo much in effect, as 
to be productive of lameneſs at one time and not at ano- 
ther. Theſe circumſtances were communicated by the 
groom to his maſter, and by him in caſual converſa- 
tion to one of the faculty, a ſurgeon of no ſmall emi- 
nence, who kindly offering his aſſiſtance, a chirurgtcal 
inſpection took place, which terminated in the daily ap- 
plication of different poultices to promote ſuppuration ; 
theſe were continued till the joint opinion of ſurgeon and 
groom pronounced the matter “ perfectly ripe” for ex- 
pulſion. Upon ſuch conſultation, in the abſence of: the 
owner, the inciſion was unluckily made, and ſtill more un- 
luckily immediately upon the flexor tendon, and directly upon 
the part where it lay neareſt the ſurface. To the diſap- 
pointment 
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intment in this operation, ſucceeded diſtruſt, diſcontent, 
and cavillings, between the projectors; for no matter, no 
ſanies, digeſted or indigeſted, following the inſtrument of 
| ſeparation, mutual conſtecpation enſued, and language little 
ſhort of reproach prevailed with either party. This con- 
trariety of opinion (ſomething fimilar to the frequent op- 
poſition between doctor and nurſe) ſoon effected the entire 
abdication of the ſuperior, and left the groom to an unin- 
terrupted exertion of his own judgment and medical ahi. 
lities. To prove the extent of which, he prepared an arti. 
ficial probe, and continued its conſtant introduction, for 
two inches or more, directly upon the tendon, thereby 
abrading and rendering more irritable a part already in- 
jured, and conſequently ſuſceptible of additional pain upon 
every erroneous application. His maſter was ſtill abſent 
(in a diſtant part of the kingdom) and the caſe became 
every day more alarming, not only in its conftantly in- 
creaſing. enlargement of the joint, but perpetual and inceſ- 
ſant pain, from which he had no relief. Nature had, in 
oppoſition to the interpoſitions of art, cloſed the orifice 
and healed the wound; notwithſtanding which, the lame- 
neſs was greater than before. This was matter of addi- 
tional perplexity to the ſcientific ſuperintendent, who waz 
now convinced nothing but a practice entirely new could 
ſucceed. x 

The better to eſtabliſh which (upon a vulgar and gene- 
rally received opinion, that mercury is a ſpecific for every 
ill) he procured a pot of firong mercurial ointment, and per- 
fevered in its conſtant uſe by friction, till finding every 
effort to ſucceed abortive, he obliquely courted the advice of 
a popular farrier, ſtanding very high in public eſtimation, 
whoſe ſublimity of explanation certainly entitles him to ge- 
neral confidence. 
- He moſt ſagaciouſly diſcovered and o3ſerved, © a vein was 
© bft, which could only be recovered by the application of 
© a ſtrong bliſter” However ſtrange. or ridiculous a pro- 
poſed remedy, ſo violent and extraordinary, may appear 
to the judicious or experienced reader, it met no oppoſition 
from the party concerned; for, coming from the 'high 
founding authority of ſo much eminence, it was haſtily pro- 
cured, and as raſbly applied. I doubt not its effects may 
be much better cagceived than deſcribed ; external fre 
upon internal -confgttion could but add to the —_— 
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ing. pain, or rather wanton perſecution, of a ſubje& ſuffer- 
ing under ſuch a ſucceſſion of cruel and inconſiderate ex- 
iments. 

This account having been given me in recital, as well 
15 the preſent ſtate of the horſe, I could not entertain a 
doubt of the flexor tendons being punctured by the origi- 
ral operator, or lacerated by his ſucceffor, in the daily 
grabinge that were to effect ſo expeditious a cure. Pro- 
ceeding, however, to the ſtables, I found the patient upon 
three legs, in a ſtall barely five feet wide, in a ſtate of the 
greateſt agony 3 his leg in an almoſt conſtant contractive 
motion, abſolutely greaning with the extremity of pain, 
the whole limb perceptibly waſted, the frame emaciated, 
the joint much enlarged, the cicatrix exceedingly tender, 
hearing no preſſure upon the tendon, and an uncommon 
ſtricture upon the ſurrounding parts, wherever the bliſter 
had taken effect; and, to render the buſineſs of inquiry 
complete, I found circumſtances had varied very little for 
near two months, but that ſymptoms had continued nearly 
in the ſame ſtate. i 

Every action, every predominant trait tending to corro- 
borate my firſt opinion upon the caſe, I could not heſitate 
a moment to pronounce, that whatever had been the origin 
of the ſimple tumour ( perheps a blow) that had, however, 
never been aſcertained,) the cauſe of the preſent diſtreſſing 
ſcene was abſolutely and beyond all poſſibility of doubt or 
contradiction, a puncture or laceration of the tendon. 

Obſcured as the caſe was, by what is too much the 
practice, complicated opinions and various experiments, in ad- 
cition to the length of time ſince the injury had been ſuſ- 
tained, great or ſanguine hope of ſucceſs was not to be 
entertained. TI nevertheleſs obſerved, if the owner wiſhed 
to adopt ſuch ſyſtem as alone ſeemed calculated to alleviate 
ſymptoms and afford relief, giving the whole a fair and 
perſevering trial of three weeks or a month, without any 
perceptible advantage, I ſhould then (however diſagreeable 
tre office muſt be) certainly not hefitate to adviſe the pro- 
pricty of paſſing the only ſentence. that cculd extricate the 
ſubje& from a life of extreme pain and perpetual miſery. 

My propoſal having been inſtantly and moſt cheerfully 
acquicſced in by the great humanity and anxious with for 
preſervation in the owner, I ordered, without delay, a coach- 
deuſe, or open ſtable to be procured (which was very luckily 

* obtained 
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obtained in the ſame yard) and covered with litter, for ls 
immediate reception, a parcel of hay being ſuſpended a 
each end, to excite his alternate motion from one end t 
the other when either bundle was conſumed. | 

| Ingredients were immediately procured for the folloy. 
ing decoction: | 


Tax roſemary leaves, Roman wormwood, lavender flower, 
marſhmallow leaves, and camomile flowers, of each 
four ounces; boil in ten quarts of water till reduced t» 
eight, then ſtrain. 


The whole limb was then fomented (with two large 
pieces of ſpunge alternately, as hot as the decoction could 
be brought into uſe without danger) from the very life 
to the footlock joint, continuing it for a quarter of. an hour 
| at leaſt, each time of uſing the fomentation, and repeat- 

ing it three times a day at equal diſtances of time, rubbing 
in after every operation, upon the hough joint and neigh- 
bouring parts, a two ounce phial full of the following 
anodyne ſolution : 


TakE ſpirits of wine - one pint, 
| | _ camphire = = an ounce and a half, 
| opium two drachms. 


f The camphire and opium were reduced to ſmall pieces, 
then frequently fhaken in the ſpirits till diſſolved, and cloſe 
1 ſtopped for uſe. wo 
| That no part of my plan might be omitted, tending in 
| the leaſt to promote a poſſibility of ſucceſs, I continued in 
| town a day extraordinary, to ſuperintend the commence- 
ment and regulate the proceeding ; was preſent during the 
firſt operation, leaving him at full liberty in the looſe ſtable 
I had recommended (as the firſt probable ſtep to improve- 
ment,) not without ſome degree of hope, upon ſeeing him 
enjoy a ſeeming temporary ſuſpenſion from pain, during 
the warmth of the fomentation, which he abſolutely leaned 
to, and courted the application of, in a very particular 
manner. 5 
From theſe applications (however well adapted to pre- 
dominant ſymptoms and the exigency of the caſe) infallib: 
enpeclation could not be formed; nevertheleſs, T had ex- 
perimegtal reaſon and conviction to believe the properly 
| regulated 
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fegulated heat and frequeney of the fomentation, might 
pot only gradually reduee the rigid caltofity of the integu- 
ment and ſtricture upon the part where the bliſter had beefy 
applied, but alſo relax the porous ſyſtem, giving admiſſion 
to the anodyne for the reduCtion of irritability, and the cor- 
roborants to excite a degree of warmth and ſtimulus upon 
the internal parts. 

However well founded any doubts of cure might have 
been, from the eombined ſeverities of the eaſe, I was moſh 
agreeably deceived in the ſuſpicious opinion I had formed; 
for little more than a fortnight brought me a letter of in- 
formation, that every diſtreſſing ſymptom was alleviated; 
the horſe fed well, and ſeemed almoſt free from pain; the 
ſtricture upon the joint was greatly ſubdued, and the local 
enlargement promiſed gradual reduction. A ſecond account 
followed the Fr in a few days, from which it appeared, 
the horſe lay down and got up with little diffieulty, put his 
foot to the ground, bore a great part of the proportional 
weight upon it in motion, and even walked ſeveral ſteps in 
ſucceſſion without halting. Theſe encouraging appearances 
powerfully dictated an unremitting perſeverance in the mode 
of treatment already deſcribed, without the moſt trifling 
variation, which has ſucceeded ſo well, that a letter now 


lies before me from the owner, wherein he ſays, The 


© horſe has been walked out twiee, when he did not appear 
* the leaſt lame, and I hope he will be ſoon enabled to take 


his journey to Wokingham, there to profit by the win- 


* ter's run you have kindly provided for him. I am very 
glad to hear of the Supplement you mention, and hope 
* ſoon to ſee it publiſhed. I think the cure of my own horſe 
* an uncommon one.” 

As the introduction and illuſtration of caſes may not be 
perfectly applicable to the expectation of thoſe who wiſh 
to meet little more than a diftatorial arrangement of pre- 
ſcriptive matter, it will be perfectly in point, not only to 
explain their utility, but the cauſe of communication for 
general inſpection. | 

The public having ſo extenſively honoured the Stable Di- 
rectory with ſuch decided approbation, even in the in 
of its appearance, and before its tory could have been uni- 
verſally reduced to practice, it muſt afford the higheſt gra- 
tification in return, to receive corroborating and well au- 
thenticated proofs of the conſiſtenoy of its reformation, 
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and that the confidence ſo generouſly placed in the medica} 
inſtructions, has ſuffered no proſtitution or diſgrace, amid} 
their numerous trials and critical inveſtigations. However 
liberal the candid and impartial part of the world may have 
been in their encomiums upon the original work (or congta- 
tulations to the author,) its contents could only appear to 
the public as a mere matter of conjecture, (upon the pro- 
priety of which every reader had a ſubſtantial reaſon to en- 
tertain doubts, ) till ſuch doubts were removed by a repetition 
of ſncceſs, and a palpabfe confirmation of the acknowledged 
utility of improvement in practice. 

Naturally reverting to one or another of the caſes al- 
reãdy recited, it muſt be perfectly appoſite to repeat the 
abſurd sy, the wonderful inconfiſtency, of ſubmitting the 
management of valuable (or indeed any) horſes, to the 
ſtrange and inconfiderate experiments of thoſe who have no 
one quehifieation but their unbounded confidence (or rather 
impudence) to recommend them, or juſtify the dreadful 
havock they conſtantly make among this moſt uſeful part 
of the creation, if we may be fairly allowed to decide, by 
the great numbers annually doomed to death, in the penu- 
ry and credulity of one claſs, or the invincible obſtinacy and 
ignorance of the other. | 

Te penury and credulity I allude to (and which cannot 
be too often or emphatically repeated,) is that kind of 
ſaving knowledge in the employer, inevitably productive of 
a double deception; for (without beftowing even, a remote 
thought upon the defective abilities of the employed) his 
imagination outſtripping reflection, rapidly reaches an ideal 
cure at the leaſt expenſe, totally forgetting that ſelf-preſer- 
vation is a concomitant to low cunning, and conſequently 
more is laviſhed upon the ignorant, obſtinate, confident, or 
neceſſitous, for the promotion of miſckief and danger, than 
would amply compenſate the enlightened praQitioner for 
his aſſiſtance in all caſes of emergency. | Numerous facts 
might be adduced to demonſtrate the truth of theſe aſſer- 
tions (notwithſtanding the cautions ſo repeatedly advanced 
in different parts of the DireQory,) ſome of which may 

perhaps appear hereafter. - - | 
It becomes, however, immediately applicable to obſerve 
{even here) how very much depends, in all caſes of diffioul- 
ty and danger, upon drawing that nice and critical line of 
diſtinction in the mode of treatment conſtituting right er 

: : wrong, 
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org, conſequently deſtrudt ion or cure. Notwithſtanding 
the palpable neceſſity of ſuch accurate inveſtigation, time 
and obſervation daily demonſtrate, in a variety of caſes, the 
number of deaths that frequently happen, where it is ab- 
ſolutely natural to ſuppoſe the parties called in to reſieve, 
had come with a fixed determination to deſtroy; juſtifying 
this idea by the manv, who, not paving the leaſt attention 
to Nature, or her indications, the origin, cauſe, or ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſe, proceed to their predetermined applications 
(whether internals or externals) with no emulation to inſpire 
no reputation to %, no refined ſenſations to ſoften, conſe- 
ſequently no anxious deſire to prompt a ſpeedy alleviation of 
pain, or mitigation of ſufferings in the animal, unluckily 
deſtined to undergo a repetition of raſh, cruel, and incon- 
ſiderate experiments. 

To corroborate the juſtice of this remark, is it at all ne- 
ceſſary to go farther in retroſpection than the laſt caſe re- 
cited?—Can any rational practitioner, whoſe conduct is 
regulated by integrity, and a proper attention to the indica- 
tions of Nature, come forward and explain, what could be 
expected from the repeated application of firong mercurial 
ointment by one operator, or the meaning of * a loſt vein, 
and its intentional recovery by the uſe of a ſtrong bliſter,” 


\ in the other? | 
Whatever may have been the intent or expeQation of 


ether, the event has fully proved the facts ſo repeatedly 
urged beyond the power of contradiction; ſuch unmeaning 
efforts of ſterility can only be the combined effects of vani- 
ty and preſumptuous impudence in the firſt, profeſſional 
ignorance, or the moſt unlimited confidence and deception 
in the latter. | 

Out of theſe conſiderations will ariſe conviQtion to ſuch 


/as do me the honour of attentive peruſal, that the major 


part of ſuch pretenders to patronage merely poſſeſs abilities 
ſufficient to proceed in their invariable ſyſtem of impoſition, 
with very little beyond a conſtant and ſucceſsful depreda- 
tion upon the property of thoſe who unfortunately require 
their aſſiſtance. 

During the ſuperintendence of the caſes before recited, 
many of inferior conſequence, but equally ſucceſsful, in- 
tervened, —A gentleman of the firſt popular eminence in Surry, 
communicated a complete cure of the greaſe in one of his 
carriage horſes by the ſtrong diuretic balls, and a ſubſequent 

Q. 2 courſe 
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courſe of alteratives, after paying a tedious and implicit 
obedience to the dictates of a neighbouring farrier, without 
the loft preſpect of ſucceſi.— Five inſtances have occurreq 
in my own neighbourhood (excluſive of diftant communi. 
cations) where horſes have been almoſt inſtantaneouſly re. 
lieved from the excruciating pain of cholic and fret, by the 
_ preſcribed balls, after failure of the different farriers' pc. 
tions, moſt powerfully impregnated with their favourite ſpe. 
cific, gin and pepper, to which miſtaken remedy, and ob- 
ſtinate attachment, I have known many fall victims, where 
the inflammation has been by theſe means promoted, and 
Nature too much exhauſted to admit the leaſt relief. 


THORN WOUNDS. 


' » NoTWtrTHSTANDING the general explanation of the 
fifferent kinds of wounds, and their diftin& modes of 
| treatment, fo fully enlarged on, under proper heads, in 
| the Stable Directory, there is a certain claſs not particu- 
| larly noticed, that from their feverity bear ſo great an 
| aaaffinity to eaſes of punctured tendons, as to become (at the 
| requeſt of many reſpeQable correſpondents) the immediate 
ſubjeQ of animadverſion. | 
#3 The inflammation, tenſion, pain, ſuppuration, and wounds, 
| | frequently ariſing from injuries ſuſtained by thorns, nails, 
L ſtubs, or other pointed ſubſtances equally prejudicial, are 
univerſally known to become not only excecdingly trou- 
blefome, but often productive ef great danger. The pene- 
tration of ſuch can ſeldom take place without the probabi- 
lity of difagreeable or alarming conſequences; if in the 
fore part of either leg, the perioſteum, ligamentary parts, 
or articulation of the knee and footlock joints, may be ſe- 
verely affected; if the back part of either, the — 
, ' . ing 
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being punctured or lacerated, may receive irreparable in- 
jury. From theſe various chances, it is not at all ſur- 
priſing that lameneſs, originating in cauſes ſo trifling in 
their early appearances ſhould frequently prove ſo truly dif- 
treſſing in the event; for it is well known but few of theſe 
accidents occur without terminating in ſuppuration and its 
tedious effects: and there can be no doubt but very many 
of theſe happen, from want of proper attention to cir- 
cumſtances, immediately after diſcovery of the injury ſuf- 
tained. | | 
punctures from thorns, in general, are conſidered merely 
35 a temporary or ſuperficial inconvenience, upon ſuppoſition 
that the integument is alone affected, without the leaſt re- 
ference to parts more immediately and materially concern- 
ed. From ſuch miſconception and error in judgment ariſe 
the diſappointments that ſo frequently enſue in unexpected 
farmations of matter, ligamentary lameneſs, or tendinous con- 
traction. . | 

Although the general mode of treatment has been in a 
great degree particularly explained in different parts of the 
original work, and will be ſtill more enlarged on, it is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible to deſcend to every minutiæ, without 


becoming too tedious and deſultory; ſome unforeſeen ſymp- 


toms will occur in all caſes (after every poſſible deſcription) 
to juſtify diſcretional variations, and render ſuch variati- 
ons unavoidable as the predominant appearances may re- 
quire. 

Few perforations are made by ſubſtances of the above de- 
ſcription but what conſtitute lameneſs in a greater or leſi de- 
gree, either of Jong or ſhort duration: the examination can- 
not be made too ſoon, or the cauſe (if retained) too expe- 
ditiouſly extracted. | 

If the injury ſuſtained be merely ſuperficial, not pene- 
trating enough to indicate conſequences of the kinds before 


mentioned, the readieſt mild aſtringents become immedi- 


ately applicable, to cloſe the mouths of the lacerated veſ- 
ſels, and harden the ſurface. Of this claſs none can be 
better adapted than two tea-ſpoonfuls of Goulard's Extract 
of Saturn, with a large table ſpoonful of brandy; or, in 


want of the former, equal parts of vinegar and brandy 


will become an uſeful ſubſtitute. Two or three gentle 


bathings with either compoſition will in all flight caſes 
generally 
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generally effect the purpoſe, and prevent farther incon- 
venience. 

On the contrarr, ſhould appearances not ſubmit to theſe 
applications, but by ſwelling, conſtantly increaſing pain, 
tenſion, and inflammation, threaten maturation, it will not 
admit of a doubt that the tendon has been in ſome degree 
punctured or lacerated ; the ligamentary parts forming the 
union at the articulation of the joints injured, or a reten- 
tion of extraneous matter has taken place from the orifice 
of the original wound, 

In all, or either of theſe, the great hope of expeditious 
relief muſt depend ſolely upon the proper and conſiſtent mode 
cf treatment that is immediately adopted to promote ſuppu- 
ration; the general error has been productive of inconceiy- 
able miſchief. It has been the eſtabliſhed cuſtom to form a 
combination of the ſtrongeſt ſtimulants human invention 
could deviſe, without a ſingle reflection upon (or one mo- 
ment reverting to) the TIME inevitably neceffary for the 
extravaſated contents to become mature for their diſcharge 
by a critical effort of nature. 

It has been the univerſal and long ſtanding practice in all 
tumours or inflammatory ſwellings threatening a formation 
of matter, to rely entirely upon the effects of poultices (com- 
poſed of the moſt powerful ingredients) calculated to ſtimu- 
late the parts and excite early digeſtion. However judicious 
and approved this practice may have been, it will admit of 
ſome improvement, and even that juſtified by reaſon and 
exp-rience ; conſtantly obſerving (from the quantity of hair 
upon many horſes, in addition to the thickneſs of the ſkin) 
how difficult it muſt be for the penetrative power of the 
poultice to come into immediate contact with the offending 
and indigeſted matter, as well as the long time neceſſary to 
obtain a diſcharge by ſuck means alone; I in almoſt every 
caſe of tumours, or inflammatory ſwellings, adopt the uſe 
of very warm fomentations, for a conſiderable length of 
time preceding the application of each poultice (which ſhould 
be renewed night and morning,) and am perfectly convin- 
ced of the advantages gained by the practice. No profeſ- 
ſional animadve-ſion is required to elucidate or juſtify this 
aſſertion ; the deſcribed ſtate of the parts, and correſpond- 
ing property of the application, ſufficiently demonſtrate the 
certainty of ſucceſs dependent upon the execution; for wo 
; | . goo 
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d effect of ſuch mode of treatment is not only evident 
m an early relaxation of the integument and porous ſyſtem, 
but in a gradual communication to the ſeat of inflamma- 
tion, being indubitably calculated to promote, moſt power- 
full, a ſpeedy and plentiful evacuation. 

During the perſeverance in this practice, it will be found 
no uncommon circumſtance in ſuch formations (more parti- 
cularly in large inflammatory tumours,) for Nature to make 
her efforts in two or three diſtin places at the ſame time, 
where oozings may be perceived from the different aper- 
tures ; it will now be proper that every.attention 1s paid to 
the nature of the diſcharge, to aſcertain the ſtate of matu- 
ration, whether it is partial or univerſal: if the ſuppura- 
tion is perfect, and evidently ready for evacuation, let a ſu- 
perficial inciſion be made in length, adapted to the ſize of 
the tumour, and that at the loweſt or moſt depending ori- 
fice (or ſituation of the part) that the diſcharge may be- 
come the more ſpontaneous, and impeded by no obſtruction. 
But ſach operation ſhould by no means (as is very frequent- 
ly the caſe) be attempted till the part 1s properly prepared, 
and in need of aſſiſtance: over officiouſneſs and eager impa- 
tience in counteracting or anticipating the indications of 
Nature, are often productive of thoſe very diſquietudes it 
is our intereſt to prevent. 

Should the diſcharge conſiſt of a bloody ichor, or a kind 
of watery indigeſted ſanies, the maturation .may be deemed 
partial, and exceedingly unfavourable. The ſwelling in ſuch 
caſe is generally hard in one place and pliable in another, 
the wound (or different - apertures, as it may be) diſplaying 
a fiſtulous appearance that threatens more conſequence and 
inconvenience than a caſe of univerſal ſuppuration. 

Theſe appearances will require an increaſed perſeverance 
in the repeated uſe of fomentation and poultice, adding 
more heat to the former, and emollients to the latter, con- 
tinuing each twice a day without remiſſion. Increaſe the 
circulation and invigorate the ſyſtem by an ounce of bark in 
powder (given in gruel,) or 4 pectoral cordial ball every 
morning, and correct the acrimony in the blood and 
Juices by one of the alterative powders in the feed of corn 
in the evening: theſe attentions will generally effect a ſalu- 
tary change in the conſtitution, and produce a promiſing 
diſchar ge of healthy matter, 

Too 
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Too much eaution eannot be introduced to prevent the 
opening of tumours or ſwellings of any Kind, before tha 
contents are ſufficiently ſoftened (or ripe) for diſcharge, 
Such premature operation never fails to give a rigid calloſity 
to the edges of the wound; and they cannot unite ſo fa. 
voucably as when the caſe is more judicibuſly conducted. 

Where /inſes are ſuperficial (as for inſtance, from one 
aperture to another of thoſe before defcribed,) and the 
inte gument is becoming putrid by the corroſive quality of 
the matter, an immediate ſeparation with the biftoury, or 
diſſefing knife and direfler, is the beſt practice, as the di, 
vided parts ſoon flough off with a drefling, and make way 
for ſucceeding incarnation. 

Should ſinuſes lead to remote parts, or ſo furround the 
Joints as to forbid (or render dangerous) the ufe of an in- 
ftrument, {et them be daily fyringed with tincture of myrrh, 
fo long as the wound continues foul and unfavourable; 
when it is thoroughly eleanſed, and aſſumes a promiſing aſ- 
pect, let the injection be altered to half tincture and half 
warm water, continuing its uſe at each dreſſing, which 
ſhould be regularly perſevered in night and morning. 
In wounds of this deſcription, the rapid growth of fungus, 
(commonly called proud fleſh) is almoſt incredible: this 
ſhould be carefully attended to in the infancy of its appear- 
ance, and, if at all luxuriant, muft be repeatedly touched 
in various direflions, with the edge of a lancet, biſtory, pen- 
knife, or any other applicable inftrument exceedingly ſharp 
then dreſſed with a ſubſtantial pledget of the following pre- 
eipitate ointment, covered with the warm ſtable digeſtive, 
and a bandage beſt adapted to the part affected: 


| Taxt red precipitate, finely powdered, half an ounce, yel- 
low bafilicon two ounces, and let them be well incorps- 
rated upon a marble ſlab for uſe, 


When the fungus is entirely ſubdued, and the cure near- 
ly eompleted, this ointment may be omitted: but I believe 
it can be very rarely laid aſide with propriety; for I find 
in my general praQtice; it is almoſt impoſſible to relinquiſh 
it totally, the excreſcence continuing to fhoot, - in many 


gaſes, till the wound is perfecliy healed. i 
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This mode of treatment will alſo be found moſt ſtrictly 

plicable to broken knees of any conſiderable conſequenee 
without diſtinct ion, ſome very remarkable caſes of which 
have fallen under my inſpection, that have had their diffe- 
rent terminations : of the moſt ſingular was the very horſe 
whoſe © ligamentary lameneſs” in the hip joint is de ſerib- 
ed in the third caſe, that has a very ſhort time ſince loſt his 
life, after being totally ruined by a broken knee, received 
upon. a projecting flint in the road between Henley and 
Wargrave, that, ſeparating the ligamentary union of arti- 
eulation at the joint, not only produeed an immediate hour- 
ly increaſing inflammatory and incredible enlargement of 
the whole limb, but a fixed contraction (without the power 
of even reſting the foot on the ground,) in oppoſition to 
every attempt to relieve, by three of the moſt eminent 
practitioners in the centre of the royal ſtuds, when, after 
the faireſt exertions for ſome weeks, he was unavoidably 
doomed to the death it was impoſhble to prevent. 

A ſeeond, much more ſevere in external appearanee than 
the foregoing, was a bred mare (got by an Arabian, late in 
poſſeſſion of Sir Thomas Rumbold, now of his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales,) and was attended with equal 
ſuceeſs ; for although the integument and ſoft parts of the 
knee were entirely deſtroyed, as if taken off with an inſtru- 
ment (by a violent fall on a very hard gravel road in Wind- 
ſor-Foreſt) ſo as almoſt to deſtroy every expectation of 
eure, yet by a daily reduction of the fungus, and ſtrict 
attention to the tein of the edges of the wounds, 
a citatrix was formed and cure completed, bidding defiance 
to the eye or touch of the moſt judicious inveſtigator ; 
which is the more extraordinary, as the colour of the mare 
is a delicate grey. This caſe is only quoted to prove the 
poſſibility of preventing theſe accidents from becoming ſo 
perpetually prejudicial, when properly attended to ; while 
on the eontrary they become irreparable injuries, in being 
left to the courſe of nature; for, ſuffered to cicatrize with 
a prominence conſtituting an eſchar, they prove an irretrieva- 
ble blemiſh, that a very few days proper attention (in moſt 
caſes) would probably prevent. 

Having gone through every neceſſary inſtruction that 
een be poſſibly advanced for the treatment and cure of the 
different kinds of lameneſs proceeding from various cauſes, 


one 
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one additional remaræ cannot be too forcibly inculcated, 
nor too ſtrictly obſerved. It is the great advantage to 
be gained in the progreſs and confirmation of every cure, 
from the uſe of an open ſlable, bay of a barn, or ſuch other 
= proper receptacle, in preference to a very abſurd cuſtom, 
| exceedingly common (but more particularly in the metropo- 
lis, perhaps from the general want of room) of confining a 
horſe by the head, labouring under a ſevere and tedious 
lameneſs, in a ſtall fo very narrow, that it is ab/»lutely impyſ. 
ffole for him to enjoy one ſingle extended motion in a ſtate 
of nature; his ſituation is in fact ſo contracted that he is 
rendered incapable of exerting his powers, or knowing his 
own ſtrength. He has no room for the moſt trifling ac- 
tion but in a compuliive poſition, and can move from 
fide to fide only, under every reſtraint and diſadvantage, 
To eſtabliſh and render compleat the cure of infirmities 
praceeding from relaxed, punctured, or lacerated tendons, 
ligamentary lameneſs, thorn wounds, or indeed almoſt any 
other canſe, liberty, under certain limits, (as before de- 
ſcribed) ſhould have equal weight with every other conſi- 
deration; and this can be effected in no one way ſo well 
as the line of mediocrity already pointed out; for in ſuch 
moderate receptacle they not only acquire a perfe& know- 
ledge of their own ſtate and ability, but by gentle efforts, 
voluntary motion, and gradual uſe, the relaxed or defec- 
tive parts recover their former tone and elaſticity ; while, 
on the contrary,, by turning invalid: out too ſoon to open 
paſture (or with other horſes,) after ſevere injuries of this 
kind, they often forgetting (or not conſcious of) their 
late deficiencies, become full of action and play upon ob- 
taining their liberty, and are not unfrequently returned to 
the ſtable in a worſe ſtate than at the origin of complaint. 
Previous to the concluſion of ſuch complicated remarks 
as have been introduced for the purport ef general infor- 
mation (calculated in reſpe& to minute particulars, much 
more for the totally uninformed than the very many ſportſ- 
| men who, poſſeſſing a portion of experience, ſtand in need of 
s no inſtruction, ) it becomes a matter of indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ſity to add a few words upon the great danger (in fact cru- 
elty) of adhering cloſely to ſome parts of ancient practiee, 
that have no one plea but their antiquity, and the invinci- 
ble obſtinacy of their advocates to recommend them. 
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Of this claſs none ſtand in a more conſpicuous or ridi- 
eulous point of view than thoſe who, I have obſerved in 
the body of the work, perſiſt in a maxim, never to be 
« obliterated, that od laws, old times, and old books, are 
« beſt,” Among theſe, none are more deſtructive in their 
perſeverance than thoſe who, in oppoſition to every judi- 
cious opinion, every enlightened refinement and experimen- 
tal conviction of the certain danger (and often fatal con- 
ſequence) continue to give COLD WATER, during the pro- 
ceſs of PURGING MEDICINES, under the contemptible aſſer- 
tim and pretended belief, that it adds to the eaſe and certainty 
of the operation. 

That this is a deceptive cuſtom, ſhamefully perſevered 
in by numbers of the illiterate and confident, without the 
knowledge, and againſt the decided opinion of their em- 
ployers, is a fact too notorious with me to admit of con- 
tradition; and one of thoſe, upon the ill effects of 
which has been founded objections to phyſic, though in 
many inſtances the danger has been attributed to more 
remote cauſes, and the truth (from fatal conſequences) 
has never been aſcertained, IF 

Caſes of this kind have occurred, within my own 
knowledge, where the cauſe has been confeſſed, when the 
effect was unerringly perceptible ; both the pores and the 
inteſtines (already preternaturally relaxed by the admini- 
ſtration of medicine, additional cloathing, and ſurround- 
ing warmth) ſuffer ſudden collapſion, by the fyptic power 
of the frigid element producing an almoſt inſtantaneous 
obſtruction to every ſecretion ; the perſpirative matter 
thus obſtructed, is directly fixed in the extremities, con- 
ſtituting rh-umatic paint, that frequently terminate in palſy; 
or its effects upon the ſtomach and inteſtines, then in the 
higheſt ſtate of irritability, are found to produce the moſt 
excruciating chelic, ſpaſm, convulſions, inflammation, or mor- 
tification, that in either caſe generally ends in death : 
though lingering inſtances are frequently ſeen, where 
eight, ten, or twelve days of dreadful anxiety precede the 
termination, 

Theſe remarks upon ſo critical a ſubje& are introduc- 
ed to point out the certain danger, and to ſuppreſs, if 
poſſible, ſo abſurd, ſo inconſiderate, and contemptible, a 
practioe, that, it is natural to conclude, can be continu- 
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ed but from a motive of inherent obſtinacy, determined 
not to be convinced, amidſt all its dreadful conſequence, | 
am, however, moſt earneſtly induced to hope, from an 
anxious and unalterable deſire to improve the ſubje& and 
reform the practice, that the ancient adage of © Better 
4c late than never,” and due reflection, will be produc. 
tive of a gradual reformation, particularly when it iz 
now uniyerſally known, and acknowledged by every im- 
partial obſerver, that the inſtructions in the former part 
of the Directory, for management in Payz1c, have un- 
dergone the ordeal of public inveſtigation, and been ho- 
noured with general approbation. 


THE 


ed upon my former publications, I can heſitate but little 
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DISEASE IN THE CANINE SPECIES 


CALLED 


THE DISTEMPER. 


Turkx can be no doubt but the inferiority of this ſub- 
je, to the magnitude of the former, will prove matter of 
obſervation to thoſe whoſe principal inquiries are directed 
more to the diſcovery of defects, than the applauſe of per- 
ſections. Thefe few will, however, bear no proportion 
to the large body of liberal minded ſportſmen to whom it is 
principally addreſſed, and for whoſe uſe it is almoſt ſolely 
communicated. Nor would it even now have been obtrud- 
ed, upon public opinion, but at the particular requeſt of 
gentlemen who, having profited by the inſtructions, were 
anxious for the promotion of general utility. 

It may, with the ſtricteſt juſtice, be permitted to boaſt 
ſome degree of affinity to the ſubject ſo largely treated on, 
when it is conſidered how very common an appendage one 
animal is to the other; ſo much ſo, that in field ſports their 
ſafety and perfections ſeem not only to go hand in Hand, 
but it is difficult (out of the metropolis) to find the poſſeſ- 
ſor of a horſe, or horſes, that thinks himſelf at all equipped 
without hounds, greyhounds, pointers, ſpaniels, or ter- 
riers, in his train alſo. 

Under the influence of this obſervation, I can poſſeſs no 
fear of its favourable reception among thoſe who fairly in- 
reſtigate the rationality of medical innovation, or conde- 
ſcend to court and patroniſe experimental improvement; 
preſuming upon the numerous and flattering plaudits beſtow- 
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in ſubmitting to inſpection the obſervations I have made 
upon a diſeaſe, whoſe annual deſtruction is generally known, 
in every part of the kingdom, with no other deſcription or 
definition in origin, cauſe, or effect, than © Tax p1s. 
© TEMPER;” of which having endeavoured for ſome 
years to form an opinion with accuracy, as predominant 
ſymptoms and appearances would permit, I ſhall tranſmit 
them, with the mode of treatment that has hitherto (par. 
© ticularly under my own execution) proved ſucceſsful, with- 
out a ſingle loſs, to juſtify a doubt of the practice when 
properly perſevered in. 

It is now near twenty years ſince I commenced my ob- 
ſervations upon the nature and indications of the diſeaſe in 
queſtion, and found, by my inquiries from others, and my 
own occaſional remarks, the remedies generally adopted 
and eſteemed infallible ſprcifics, were calculated ſo little to 
counterat or remove the predominant ſymptoms of dif. 
treſs in the animal, that it produced no ſurpriſe, not more, 
than one in twenty ſhould recover when attacked with the 
uſual ſeverity. 1 ho 

In my endeavour to form ſome rational idea of the 
origin or cauſe of complaint, I could derive from other: 
not the leaſt aſſiſtanc< ; all the information I could collect, 

(even from the moſt confident and ſelf-ſufficient) was, 
that the diſorder was in t&- head, and a green (or ſeton) 
in the poll in the manner of an iſſue, was the only re- 
medy to be relied on.'—Of this general conciſe explana- 
tion -and cure I ſo far availed myſelf, as not to omit the 
inſpection of a ſingle ſubje& in my: own neighbourhood, 
where the received opinion might be juſtified or diſproved 
by the event. And I muſt candidly declare, after months 
of the ſtricteſt attention, I never could perceive a greater 
proportion than one in ten recover from the ſuppoſed eſfed 
of this infallible green or ſetun; and therefore we may ver) 
fairly infer, thoſe that recover under this practice, derive 
their cure much more from the aſſiſtance and efforts of 
Nature, than the effect of ſo uncertain and inapplicable 2 
remedy. 

Finding ſo little ſatisfaction or truth in this part of the 
general opinion, I became more anxious to diſcover how 
far © the head,” as before mentioned, was the ſeat of diſeaſe; 


but, after every minute attention, and inceſſant obſerva* 
| tion 
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tron (even with my own pointers and ſpaniels in ſucceſſion,) 
| could . diſcover no one trait of conſequence, to juſtify 
the idea, nearer than a tumefaQtion of the glandular parts 
on each ſide the throat, which, in a greater or leſs degree, 
aſſected the different ſubjects according to the mildneſs or 
malignity of diſeaſe. 

Previous to the more particular deſcription of prevalent 
ſymptoms in the animals labouring under the complaint, a 
few general obſervations may be introduced without the 
aſt digreſſion. I plainly perceived the diſeaſe to be much 
more epidemic than infectious, and that the time of attack 
varied in the different kinds; but that the ratios of nine- 
teen in twenty were affected before they were twelve months 
„. I obſerved hounds, grey-hounds, pointers, and larger 
dogs, were uſually attacked between eight months old and 
twelve; while ſpanils, terriers, and the ſmaller kinds, ſuffered 
between four months and nine. TIalſo remarked the females 
were in general leſs afflicted than the males, many eſcaping 
entirely, and thoſe that did not, were neither ſo ſeverely 
aſſected, nor for ſo great a duration. 

Having, about the exact time of forming my predeter- 
mined chain of of obſervations, young pointers and ſpa- 
niels in my poſſeſſion, upon whoſe breed I had every rea- 
ſon to fix conſiderable eſtimation, they not only ſoon gave 
me opportunity to become exceedingly accurate in my re- 
marks, but to adopt ſuch remedies as I ſhould find moſt 
applicable (in my opinion) to the ſymptoms of diſeaſe. 

Of theſe a pointer, of nearly eight months old, was the 
firſt attacked. The earlieſt ſymptoms of diſcaſe were dul- 
neſs, loathing of food, frequent ſickneſs, and conſtant vo- 
miting : theſe producing in a few days great depreſſion and 
laſitude, were ſoon followed by perpetual huſkineſs in the 
throat, and difficulty of reſpiration; the noſe remarkably 
dry, and mouth exceedingly hot, with occaſional ſtrainings 
to evacuate by ſtool without diſcharge. 

Not having been able to reconcile to myſelf the leaſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs from the uſual operation of burning a 
green in the poll with a red lot iron,” under an idea of 
the complaints being in the head, and having from hourly 
attention, as well as the moſt accurate obſervation, every 
reaſon to believe the diſeaſe particularly affected the throat, 
ſamach, and inteſtines, it was natural I ſhould * 2 
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ſuch remedies as were more immediately adapted t6 tho(« 
parts. My firſt intent was to promote evacuation, unde; 
perfect conviction there muſt be a very violent obſtruction 
in the ſtomach or ſome part of the inteſtines; to remoye 
which, I prepared a frnalt ball with a ſeruple of jalap, four 
grains of ca/omel, and two of ginger ; forming it into a pro. 
per conſiſtence with conſerve of hips, then covering it with 
a ſmall portion of freſb butter to facilitate its paſſage, gay 
it in that form; where it remained no longer than during 
its ſolution in the ſtomach, almoſt inſtantly returning in 4 
ſtate of liquefaction, entirely unaccompanied by any othet 
ſubſtance whatever: this I repeated five or fix times, i 
leſs than three days, with no better ſucceſs. 

As the difeaſe advanced in reſpect to time, the general 
ſymptoms became more violent; the animal, from the fiſt 
aftack, having never taken any food but warm milk (and 
that in the moſt trifling quantities,)' was incredibly emaci- 
ated: there was a very great contraction and hollowneſs cf 
the flank, occaſioned by a perceptible ſtricture of the 
muſcles, that, producing an hourly increaſing weakneſs of 
the loins, ſeemed to indicate the approach of inevitable 
diſſolution; the hinder parts had abſolutely declined. and 
could no longer perform their office; when lifted up he 
could not ſtand without ſupport, his hind legs ſinking un- 
der him; and, by the frequent twitchings and convulfive 
' ſpaſms, he ſeemed encountering the agonies of immediat? 
death. | 

No refinement of thought, no ſublimity of expreſſion, 
is neceſſary to convey a deſcription of the preſent dilemma, 
Every ſportſman, whoſe mind is embelliſhed by the nicer 
ſenſations, and whoſe heart is inſtinctively open to alleri- 
ate the ſufferings of theſe partners of, and contributors to, 
our pleaſures, theſe nocturnal protectors of our property; 
as well as the many (though no ſportſmen) who have their 

favourites of different ſpecies, and are no ſtrangers to their 
attachments, fidelity, and gratitude, have, no doubt, ſometine 
ro other, ſtood in a ſimilar predicament. _ 
Convinced by the ſtate of the extended ſubje&, nothing 

could be expected but death, any rational experiment, that 
could be put into immediate practice, was perfectly juſt 
| Gable to promote a further inveſtigation of the cauſe, ot 


very flender and improbable chance of the mitigation 0 
| * cure 
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cure of diſeaſe. Almoſt hopeleſs of even time ſufficient to 
adminiſter the mecicine, I prepared a ball, containing three 

ins of emetic tartar, and ten of jalap, forming the maſs, 
and paſſing it as before. I alſo incorporated one ounce of 
the ſpicit of hartſhorn (by frequent ſhaking) with a quarter 
of a pint of olive oil, and bathed all the affected parts of 
the throat, ſo as to leave the hair underneath the neck 
plentifully charged with the compoſition. 

For rather more than half an hour, during the ſolution 
of the ball, and its conſequent effect upon the ſtomach, 
the ſubje& ſeemed to undergo the moſt painful ſenſations; 
agitating vibrations (or tremblings) of the whole frame 
were very frequent; his eyes, nearly cloſed, ſeemed totally 
fixed, and the foam iſſuing from both ſides of his mouth 
(as he lay extended at his utmoſt length, ) left not the leaſt 
expeQation of ever ſeeing him even once more upon his legs; 
when ſuddenly riſing (after repeated efforts) a perfect frame 
or ſkeleton, and reeling three or four feet from the carpet 
he lay on, he threw up (with very little exertion or ſtraining) 
near half a pint of viſcid limpid coagulum, ſo tenacious 
and adheſive that there was not the leaſt poſſibility of par- 
tial ſeparation. After this emotion, he could not return 
to the ſpot he had ariſen from without aſſiſtance; to which, 
being carried und laid down, he appeared ſomewhat more at 
eaſe. 

Still convinced no ſatisfactory termination could be ob- 
tained, or even expected, without farther exertions, and 
not entertaining the leaſt doubt, by ſymptoms before de- 
ſcribed, but the inteſtines were equally the ſeat of diſeaſe, 
and principally concerned in the origin of complaint, with- 
out the power of reaching that cauſe by any other means, I 
was determined to perſevere in my experiments, and pro- 
ceeded accordingly in the following preparation. ; 


Strong decoction of rue, half a pint; 
Lenitive electuary, and common falt, of each a quarter of 
an ounce z | 


Olive oil, two table-ſpoonfuls. 

Theſe being properly mixed were adminiſtered as a glyſ- 
= of warmth ſufficient to ſtimulate the internal parts to 
action. 
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This was however expelled almoſt inftantly upon its in- 
jection with great rapidity, as having met ſome obſtacle in 
its courſe through the inteſtine, which ſerved only to ex- 
cite an unremitting perſeverance to obtain relief; particy- 
larly as I had ſufficient reaſon to believe, by every look 
and endedvouring action of the animal, that he had already 
found ſome degree of mitigation by the evacuation from his 
ſtomach and the relaxation of the inteſtine. The glyſter 
was repeated in two hours, with an almoft immediate cjec- 
tion, producing no other advantage than additional allevi- 
ation of predominant ſymptoms; the ſubject became evi. 
dently more at cafe, diſplaying in his looks certain marks 
of relief; the ſtricture upon the abdominal mufcles was 
conſiderably reduced, and T had little doubt but the ſtate 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines was in ſome degree altered 
by the ſalutary diſcharge from the former, as well as the 
good effect and warmth of the internal fomentation upon the 
other. N ö 

Appetrances ſo highly gratifying (and thoſe iproducet in 
a few hours by experiments new and uncertain) afforded me 
the beft encouragetment to exert every endeavour that could 
tend to crown the event with ſucceſs. In about an hour 
after the laft operation, a plate of bread and milk was of. 
fered boiled well together; ſupporting the head and fore 
parts from the ground as he lay, in hopes he might be able 
to take à fmatt portion of nutriment, that would aſſiſ 
exhauſted Nature and ſupport the frame; he however, 
after giving proof of his inelinatlon ſo to do, failed in the 
3 from abſolute weakneſs, and was compelled to de- 
Cline it. | 

Notwithſtanditig this failure, every other ccircuniſtance 
tended to convince me the dog was in forhe degree mend- 
ing: confirmed, beyond a doubt, where the obſtacle lay, 
and firmly perſuaded the foundation of relief was already 
communicated, I, for the firſt time, became enlivened With 
a ray of expeQation it might be totally removed. To ac- 
compliſh this very deſirable point, I was determined no 
time, no trouble, on my part ſhould be omitted, and there- 
fore dedicated the following night to a verification of that 
excellent motto and excitement to induſtry, . Per, vert and 
& congizer.? The ſubje& continued to become much leſs 
diſquiet, not a ſymptom but appeared leſs violent, and be 
even doſed without extreme pain. In the middle of the night 

| | 1 repeated 
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| repeated the glyſter, which was then retained a conſidera» 


dle time, and again diſcharged, as thrown up without the 


leeſt appearance of, or admixture with, excrement, _ 
After this retention and evacuation- of the injection, he 
tottered, unſupported to his bed, and lay down evidently 
better. In leſs than an hour after this effort and emotion 
he took, with ſome degree of eagerneſs, the bread and milk 


that had been prepared (previouſly warmed;) about eight 


in the morning I renewed my injection, which, after being 
retained for at leaſt ten minutes, came away with a large 
portion of diſcoloured crudities, as if brought from the in- 
terſtices of the inteſtines by the repeated waſhings of the 
injection.— This produced additional and very ſtriking ad- 
vantages: he was ſeemingly relieved in all reſpeQs, the 
ſtricture, of the muſcles upon the inteſtines, and the con- 
tration .of the loins, were both evidently better, and the 
violence of every former ſymptom promiſed gradually to 
ſubſide; he ſoon took, and continued to take, occaſional 
ſupplies of the bread and milk well boiled, of thin conſiſt- 
ence, for the purpoſe. | 

The glyſters were repeated every four or fave hours, with- 
out remiſſion, with little variation in advantage and ap- 
pearance, till ten or eleven had been given, their good ef- 
fects being plamly perceptible in every repetition; when, 
after a ſucceſſion of ſevere trials and repeated ſtrainings for 
many minutes, one entire maſs was voided, compoſed of 
every kind of extraneous ſubſtance ſuch animal could have 
been ſuppoſed to ſwallow with food during its puppyiftn. 
It clearly conſiſted of graſs or hay, wonderfully matted or 


interwoven with hair, and particles of ſand or gravel ce- 


mented together ſo exce-ding/y hard, that it might be fairly 
ſuppoſed to have been prepared by art, and paſſed through 
a mould by ſome inſtrument of powerful preſſure. , 
This extraordinary expulſion occaſioned no ſurpriſez an 
the contrary, it removed every ſuſpenſe—confirmed every 
ſuſpicion—and left no one doubt of the cauſe of complaint 
or certainty of cure. The animal, almoſt from this moment, 
became a new ſubje&, demonſtrating in every aQtion, his 
change of ſituation; notwithſtanding which, the operation, 
in a few hours, was once more repeated, and in its effect 
brought away ſome looſe remains exactly correſponding 


With the ſubſtances before deſcribed. From this time he 


ſuffered no farther inconvenience but what was the reſult 
= of 
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of previous pain, want of nutriment, and bodily debilita- 

tion: he continued daily to improve not only in his renewed 
eſtabliſhments of health, but, the enſuing ſeaſon, in his 
expected qualifications; after which I parted with him, for 
a very valuable conſideration, to a gentleman going 10 
Scotland, who purchaſed him with an avowed intent to 
improve the breed, he being perhaps as fine a figure, 
with ſize, bone, ſpeed, and tin, as ever entered the 
field. 

To this ſucceeded, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, the 
caſe of a young ſpaniel, in every reſhe# the fame, but with 
much lefs ſeverity; the ſymptoms, in fact, were not vio- 
lent to alarm, and being exceedingly flight, were immedi- 
hs: counteracted by the ſame means with a very lender 

rtion of perſeverance. 

PerfeAly ſucceſsful in theſe attempts, and gratified in 
the effe& of experiments planned only upon my own pri- 
vate opinion and obſervations, with an intent to inſure (if 
-poſlible) the certainty of cauſe and probability of cure, it 
will not be thought extraordinary, I wiſhed for, and even 
courted opportunities to juſtify, or render nugatory, the 
diſcovery [ was ſo anxious to aſcertain. 

J ſoon found it impoſſible to ſucceed in my inveſtigation 
and purſuit with ſubjects the property of others; there ! 
could only adviſe or recommend (without the power of 
_ abſolute dictation,) where probably various circumſtances 
the pride, indolence, or peculiarities, of the parties 
might prevent the performance of either one or the other. 
-* During my increaſed deſire to proceed in ſuch ſpecula- 
tive inquiry, a brace of pointer puppies were brought me 
'by a gentleman from Banbury in Oxfordſhire, of ſo good 
a breed, and ſo high in eſtimation, that the fire was ſent 
for from Newport Pagnel in Burkinghamſhire, to the dam 
-at Banbury merely for this ſingle procreation. Theſe wer 
both attacked in their event month and within a few days of 

-each other; one being in figure—ſhape—marks and pro- 
miſing appearance—very much like the dog before deſcrib- 
ed, had already (and perhaps from that very reaſon,) become a 
great favourite; and to #hzs every attention, every cere- 
mony and operation hitherto rigidly performed (as no two 

caſes could be ever more ſtrictly alike,) with no alteration 
in form, no variation in effect, but exactly correſponding in 


every particular with the caſe firſt recited: the ſymptoms 3 
- | a 
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all equally violent, the danger as great, the cure as impro- 
bable, and the recovery as perfectly complete. 

This caſe occurred in the ſummer of 1781, and the dog 
is now in poſſeſſion of a gentleman at Binfield in Windſor 
Foreſt, who has repeatedly declared he ſhould never change. 
his maſter : and it may not be inapplicable to add, he even 
rot poſſeſſes all the perfections of a young dog: and when 
he was my property, a neighbouring friend repeated!y of- 
fered to hunt him in the field, and oppoſe his good quali- 
ties againſt any ſingle pointer in the county for a hundred 
guineas. Thus were two of the fineſt dogs in the kingdom 
preſerved by the effects of experiments, that had they 
not been brought into trial could never have proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. | 

Whatever might. have been my predominant wiſh re- 
ſpecting the other ſubject of diſeaſe, profeſſional engage- 
ments totally precluded every poſlibility of beſtowing the 
ſame perſonal attendance upon, bath, had they been equally 
high in my eſtimation: this very want of opportunity had 
nevertheleſs its convenience, ſo far as it contributed to eſta- 
bliſh the practice I had adopted with ſo much promiſed 
ſucceſs, The uſual ſymptom continued to increafe with 
the violence ſo particularly deſcribed in the firſt caſe, till 
the fourteenth day, when the flight ſpaſms and twitchings 
produced convulſions of ſome duration; from theſe he 
ſometimes continued perfectly free for four or five hours, 
when they returned with increaſing ſeverity, but frequent 
mtermiſſion : on the eighteenth day they became inceflant, 
rendering the ſight truly diſtreſſing, and clofing the ſcene 
after a convulſive fit of near four hours without the leaſt 
deviation or relief. By 
From the event of this unaſſiſted caſe, (as weil as many 
others among my ſporting friends,) in dire& contraft to 
thoſe already recited, I had a very fair and undoubted plea 
to gratulate myſelf upon a diſcovery that had hitherto pro- 
miſed every hope of ſucceſs upon repetition and juſtly laid 
claim to the teſt of farther triul, when time ſhould afford 
opportunity for additional demonſtration. 

Such proofs have ſince occurred as leave no room to doubt 
the propriety of the practice, firſt in a pointer, ſon of the 
dog whoſe recovery is before mentioned, and now in a 
gentleman's poſſeſhon at Binfield, who was attacked when 
about nine months old; and, though not affected with the 
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ſeverity of the two pointers whoſe caſes have gone before, 
(perhaps in conſequence of the remedies being brought ven 
early into uſe,) yet he ſuffered ſo much from the diſeaſe, as 
to render his recovery for ſome days a matter of great un- 
certainty. The mode of treatment fo particularly explained 
was punctually adhered to, in both the emetic ball and re- 
petition of the glyſters; the effect proved equally favour. 
able; and although the evacuations were not critically the 
ſame, they were nearly fimikar to thoſe in the caſes of re- 
covery, before deſcribed. This dog proved equally valuable 
in field qualifications with his ſire; and was difpoſed of at 
the requeſt of a gentleman of fortune in the neighbourhood, 
to whoſe generoſity I ſtand indebted for innumerable in- 
ſtances of his partiality. 

If I had the leaft reaſon to entertain doubts of the ſuo- 
ceſs of my endeavours, and earneſtly wiſhed another cafe 
to eſtabliſh the point beyond all cauſe of controverſy, ſuch 
additional proof ſoon occurred, leaving every inſtance in 
favour of the attempt and practice, without a ſingle coun- 
teraction to juſtify a doubt of its conſiſtency. 

The conſtantly increafing claims upon profeſſional atten- 
tion to objects of greater importance having induced a ſuſ- 
penſion of the gun, with the diſpoſal of my pointers, and in- 
violable (or rather invincible) attachment to the ſpecies, ſoon 
procured me an epitome of the faſhion, in a brace of ter- 
Tiers; and ſuch being obtained in preference from a palace 
(rather than the cottage) were equally remarkable for their 
breed and beauty, 'focn becoming, as pointers had been, ob- 
jects of adequate attention. Of theſe the male was at- 
tacked under fix months old, in every reſpect as all the 
others that had been ſubjects of my obſervation, and with 
ſo much continued ſeverity and increaſing violence of 
ſymproms, that I did not entertain either expectation or 
idea of its recovery. The ſame plan of operation was 
purſued as with all the reft, varying the proportions 
only to age, fize, and ſtrength (by reducing the com- 
pefition of the ball to two grains of emetic tartar, and eight 
ef jalap, and the glyſters, to half the quantity given to 
larger dogs,) till his recovery was aſcertained to a certain- 
ty, and he is now in my poſſeſſion, with the female, that 
has never been at all attacked, at leaſt to become percep- 
tible. This was the fifth ſucceſsful trial upon animals un- 
Aer my own inſpection, and not to be controverted by the 
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pique or prejudice of thoſe who may conceive the matter 
too trifling for the preſs, or the ſpecies too inſignificant for 
the proceſs. | 

Having however (ſpeaking from experimental ſenſations) 
every reaſon to believe there are of all claſſes great num- 
hers who would moſt readily encounter not only fatigue, 
but difficulty and expenſe, to extricate from diſeaſe and 
threatening death favourites of this ſpecies, it is from the 
fattering hope of their plaudits, that I have gone entirely 
out of the line of literary ambition, and deſcended to the de- 
ſcriptive minutiz of a ſubject that may, from the more 
$UBLIME and DIGNIFIED practitioner, undergo every poſ- 
ſible accuſation of profeſſional degradation, from which I 
court no exculpation, ſolicit no acquittal, make ns appeal, but 
to the more deciſive and honourable opinion of the ſporting 
world in general, to whoſe encouraging partiality it is ſolely 
addreſſed, and to whoſe conſideration and particular uſe it 
is moſt reſpeQfully ſubmitted. 
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Mild Purging Balls, 1s. 73d. each. 

Stronger ditto, 25. 2d. 

Mild Mercurial Purging Balls, 28. 2d. 

Stronger ditto, 2s. 85d. 

Cordia! Rhubarb Purging Balls, 2s. 82d. 

Purging Balls for Worms, 2s. 84d. 

Mild Diuretic Balls for Cracks, Scratches, Surfeit, Hide- 
bound, or fluctuating Humours, 6s. 6d. per dozen. 


Stronger ditte, for perceptible Foulneſs, Defects of the Eyes, 


Swelled Le gs, and Greaſe, Bs. 8d. per dozen. 

Pectoral Cordial Balls, for recent Colds or Coughs, and to 
be given after ſevere Chaſes and long Journies, 88. 8d. 

per dozen. 

pecte al Detergent Balls for Obſtinate Coughs, or Aſthma - 

tic and Thick Winded Horſes, gs. — per dozen. 17 

Fever Balls, 1s. 72d. each. 

Balls for Looſeneſs or Scouring, 18. 72d. 

Balls for the Flatulent Cholic, or Fret, 28. 2d. 

Ditto for the Inflammatory Cholic, or Gripes, 28. 2d. 

Ditto for the Strangury, or Suppreſſion of Urine, 18. 73d. 


Bliſtering Ointment for Lameneſs, Spavins, Splents, * 


Curbs, 3s. 3d per pot. 
Embrocation for Lameneſs or Strains, 2s. 85d. per bottle. 
Alterative Powders for Cracks, Scratches, Surfeit, Hide- 
bound, Mange, or Greaſe, 45. 4d. per dozen. 


N. B. The above Medicine areſo particularly prepared, and 
carefully encloſed, that they retain their properties for any 
tengtk of time; and the Cordia! Pectoral, Fever, and Balli for 
Scour ing, Griper, or Fret, may be diſſolvedi in Ale or Gruel, and 
given a as a | drink, if thought more 1 or convenient 
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ArGus, eyes of, 10. 

Ancient practice, 2, 25 85, 
178, 189. 

— — Reſurrec- 
tion of, 3, 4. 

Angelo, 1 2. 

Aſtley, 1 2. 

Age, certain ſigns of, 13. 

—— proper for work, 7. 

Aliment, proper quantity, 


15, 168. 
Of cart horſes, 


197. 
Alteratives, 53, 59, 62, 69, 
70, 129, 134. 
Aſthma, 101. 
Appetite, 15, 131. 
Air, 139, 140. 
Apoplexy, 152, 153, 154. 


B 


Balls, purging, 17, 18, 53, 
59, 69, 70, 108, 128, 
129, 132, 133. 

— reſtringent, 22, 170, 
172. 

— diuretic, 51, 181. 

— alterative, 54, 69, 70. 

—— detergent peQoral, 102, 
10%, 110. 

— corqdial pectoral, im- 
provement upon Bracken, 
102, 103. 


Balls, fevers, 119, 123. 

ſtomach reſtorative, 
103, 124, 160. 

— mercurial alterative, 
129. 

for the jaundice, 131, 
132, 133, 134. 

—— nervous caſtor, 158. 

cordial carminative, 

163, 167. 


| —— cordial diuretic, 176, 


I 79. 
Bleeding, directions for, 16. 
ill effect from, 201. 
Bartlet, remarks upon, 20, 
22, 26, 48, 57, 63, 91, 
too, 104, 109, 113, 118, 
119, 142, 144. 


Bracken, remarks upon, 3, 


6, 11, 100, 102, 118, 143. 


Bag and pipe, for glyſter, 21, 


100. 

Bandage, 25, 27, 32, 40. 

Bliſtering, liquid, 27, 28, 
36, 39. 


Broken wind, 108. 

cauſe of, tog. 
— cure of, 110. 

Balſam, traumatic, the uſe of, 

32, 94. 

Bites, poiſonous, 134, 135. 

Breſlaw, 77. 

Boerhaave, aphoriſm of, 168, 

Burdon, mentioned, 100. 


ointment, 42, 19 


— - 
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Cambridge, pupils of, 7. 

Compoſition, modern, 4, 5, 
6. | 

Compariſon of Bracken, 11, 
12. 


— 


Lad 
- in aliment, 14, 


1 5. 

Condition, what, 15. 

Cold charges, remarks upon 
40. 

Cracks, what and how cured, 


44 | 
Cauſtics, how miſapplied, 61, 


66, 67, 78, 79, 83. 
Cerate, healing, 8r. | 
Colds, principal cauſes of, 96. 
— —- effes explained, 97. 
——- how cured, 99, 
Coughs, different kinds, 101. 
- conſequence of, 100. 
Circulation conſidered, 136. 
Chymiſt, ſtory of, 144. 
Conſumption, an ambiguous 
- - ner, 11 


— 


— may proceed 
from different cauſes, 112. 
how to be treat- 


ed; 112. | 
Cordial diuretic balls, 176. 
— — pectoral balls, 102, 
ö 4 
Convulſions, 151. 
| — ſymptoms, 1 56. 
Cholic, or fret, 161. 
how occaſicned, 200. 


5 —— {yraptoms, 162. 


—— treatment and cure, 
163 to 165. 

—— Or gripes, 165. 

Cataract, 156, 187. 

Cucbs, 1194. 

Samer in the mouth, 204. 


Dog -kennels, how ſupplied, 


1 


Canker in the foot, 203. 
Criticiſm, taſk of, 4. 
Cold water, effect of, 58, 
98, 162. | 
Canine ſpecies, diſtemper in, 
237. | 


D 


2, 61, 62. 
Dogs, diſtemper in, 23). 
Drink, purging, 20. 

5 laxative, 164, 166, 

170. 
— fevers, 120. 
acidulated, 1 20. 
anti-putreſcent, 123, 
— nervous ſtimulative, 

158. 


nervous anodyne, 1 59. 
- coraal carminative, 
163, 167. 
— diuretic, 181. 
— anodyne, 173, 181. 
Dreſſings, proper, requiſite, 
14, 56, 99. 
Diſhclout, greaſy, uſe of, 
burleſqued, 92. 
Decoction, pectoral, 106. 
Detergent pectoral ball, 102, 
8 110. SA 
 DoQors, how numerous, 5 
6. 7. 
Doctrine (and doQoring) 3- 
Dillies, mentioned, 1 56. 
Draft horſes, management of 
196. 
Digeſtive, 74, 90. 


E 


Eton, pupils of, 7. 
Exerciſe, 15, 16, 56, 955 
I, 132,1 140. 

131, 132, 139. Expent, 


ed, 


66, 


8, 


ſe, 


£- 


Expenſe, remarks upon, 22, 
23, 67. 

AA ſtrengthening, 
35 36, 38, 43. 

—— ſtimulative, 159. 
183. ä 

- ſadler's, 91, 92. 

Electricity, fundamental, 101. 

Empirical confidence, 66, 67, 
84, 85. | 

Fyes, a wound upon, 189. 

— lotion for, 188, 18g. 

Epulotic cerate, 81. 


F 
Farrier's infallibility, r6. 


—— operative, 12, 28, 

—— judgment, 58, 122. 

———— dilemma, 75, 78, 
79, 121, 122. | 

——— privilege, 100, 101. 

——— of eminence and abi- 
lities, 28, 179. 

Feeding, 14. 

Figging, 10. 

Fomentations, 79, 90, 148. 

Fumigation, 148. 

Firing, remarks upon, 40, 
43. | 

Tarey, 63. 

——- caſe of 215. | 

Former practice, cruelty of, 
66 | 


Fiſtula, 8 1. 

Fungus, how to cure, 94. 
Tevers, 113. 

——— explained, 118. 
——— epidemic, 122. 
— treatment of, 123, 


124. 
Fallibility of ſpecifics, 134. 


Foſſe, M. La. remarks upon, 


141, 142, 144, 149. 
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Farmers“ ſtables, remarks up- 
on, 197. 5 
— — ſervants, condut 
of, 198. 

Flatulent cholic, or fret, 161. 
0 — how occaſi- 
oned, 200. 

Friar's Balfam recommended, 


32. 


G 

Goulard's extract of Saturn, 
27, 41, 43, 52, 69, 73, 
92, 189, 201, | 

m—— its properties ex- 
plained, 202. 

Gibſon, remarks upon, 3, 5, 
12, 23, 61, 100, 104, 
113, 136, 152. 

Glanders, 141. 

infectious, 149. 

—- mcurable, 150. 


Greaſe, 46. 


cauſe of, 48, 53. 
molten, 174. 


Grooms indolent, 11, 44. 


ill humours of, 49, 


50. 


duty, 92, 94, 198, 
200. 

Genius of dulneſs, 76. 

Glands, induration of, 112. 


-Gutta ſerena, 186. 


Glyſters, laxative, 22, 106, 
166. 
— —- domeſtic, 117. 
———- againſt worms, 157. 
— — anodyne, 157, 171, 
173. 
- carminative, 164. 
- emollicnt diureticy 
179. 


Hughes, 


Hughes, mentioned, 12. 
Health, remark on, 14. 204. 


Lameneſs, 33. 


252 n | 
H Li niment, repellent, 2), z, 
69. 
Lotion, detergent, 51, 69, 


Hay, muſty, 15. 


| repellent, 41, 203. 
ſparing in, 110. —— ſor the eyes, 188, 
proper quantity, 168. x 
Heroes, .equeſtrian, 31, 76. —-— drying, 51. 
Hidebound, $5. mercurial, 78. 
Horſes expoſed to danger, 2, Livery, ſubſiſtence, 11. 


I 56. Le Bruſh, Capt. quoted, 5). 


Humanity enjoined, 30, 31. Liver, the, a ſcirroſity of, 
Horſe dealers, a tax upon, 10. 62, 133. 

Hercules, ſtrength of, 66. London ſtables, comforts of, 
Humours, 57, 174, 195. 11. 

Horſemen, a caution to, 95. Lampas, or Lampards, 192. 
Haws what, and how extir- Lnngs, the, inflammation of, 


pated, 190. | 104. 
Looſeneſs, or Scouring, 168, 
= 169, 172. 
Injection, detergent, 148. | | M 


Ignorance, ſtabularian, 66, 


85. Mock Doctor, quoted, 3. 
Jones mentioned, 12. Mail coaches, 13, 1 56. 
Jaundice, 130. | Maſh, reſtringent, 32. 
balls for, 131, 132, balſamic, 98. 

133, 134- Mcreury, remarks upon the 
Inſtructions, various, 8, 30, uſe of, 3. 


31, 167, 175. Mange, 60. 
Mars, fire of, 66. . 
K Mercurial alterative ball, 129. 


| Myrrh, tincture of, 80, 94- 
Knees, broken, 13, 76. Medicines, quack, remarks 
treatment of, on, 145. 8 
77, 233. | Molten Greaſe, 1 74. 
Kill Or cure, ſyſtem of, 66. ſymptoms, 1 75. 
| treatment and cure, 


L 16. RE: 
| Machines, flying, mentioned, 
Lacerations, 76. 156. | 


Laxation, 168. Mallenders, 191 
Mercurial ſolution, 78, 204. 


ligamentar Ys 21 8. Markham, I 00. a 
TY | Nitre 
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Nitre recommended, 60, 63, 
69, 98, 101, 102, 106, 
118, 119, 123. 

—, its properties explain- 
ed, 118, 119. 

Nature conſidered, 74, 75, 
100, 101. 

Navel Galls, 93. 

Noſtrums, infallibility of, ri- 
dicule d, 145. 

New publication diſſected, 


4 
Find caſtor balls, 158. 


ſtimulative drink, 


158, 
———— anodyne, 159. 


O 


Oſmer quoted, 29, 43. 

— remarks on, 3), 114, 
118. 

Oxford, pupils of, 7. 

Ointment, emollient, 51. 


for the mange, 63. 
| ſtable digeſtive, 74, 
90. | 
precipitate digeſ- 
tive, 79. 


—mercurial, 89,151. 

anodyne, 52. 
detergent emolli- 
ent, 93, 94. 

Obſervations, various, 5, 8 
II, 12, 15, 16. 

Orer- reaches, 76. 

explained. 77. 

— — hou to be cur- 


— 


ed, 77. 


P 


Publications, modern periodi- 
cal, 3, 57 8. 


Plagiariſm, remarks on, 2, 92. 

Poiſons, 3, 67. 

Phyſic, 17: 

—— management of, 18, 
I9. 

— operation explained, 
20, 21. 

Powders, alterative, 59, 60, 
62, 69, 134. 

worm, 129. 

Poultice, emollient, 38, 73. 

- ſuppurative; 52, 87, 
90, 139. 

Prevention preferable to cure, 
30, 76, 146. 

Practice, ancient, moderniz- 
ed, 2, 3. 

—- remarks on, 24, 2 5, 

84, 85. 


Penury of ſome, 67. 


Poll evil, 84. 

PeQoral cordial beth, I02, 
103. 

Practice, infernal, 84. 

Pleuriſy, 104. 

Palſy, 1 59. 

Puppies, remarks on, 30, Zr. 

Powders, pernicious, given, 
yas. -* 

Punctured Tendons, 212, 221. 

Purging balls, 17, 18, 53. 
59, 69, 70, 108, 128, 
129, 132, 133. 


Q 


Quackery, the danger of, 


74, 75+ 
Quack medicines, ſtamp upon, 


145. 
Quittor, original cauſe of, 


77, 78. : 
—— explained, 193. 


Repoſitories, 
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R 
| Repoſitories, remarks upon, 
— | true picture of, 
IO. 


m==— — proper to ſell at, 
11. 
——— inſtitution good, 
,_ 2 
Receipts, obfolete and dange- 
rous, 2, 5. 
Raking, bad practice, 21. 
Riders, advice to, 30, 31. 
Reſt in ſtrains recommended, 
38, 39, 41. 
Repellents, mild, 93, 94. 
Reaſon to be conſulted, 90, 
1oo, for. 
Reſtorative balls, 124. 
Rowel recommended, 1 24. 
Ringbones, 195. 
Reſtringent balls, 22, 170, 
I 72. 


8 
Specipcs, fallibility of, 134. 


Sydenham, remark upon, 2. 


Sound wind and limb,“ ex- 


plained, 7. 

ber up and make, evcciary, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Splents explained, 24. 

-- cure, 25, 26. 

Spavins, blood, 27. 

— bone, 28, 29. 

—— treatment, 27, 29. 

Spirits, repellent, 31, 93. 

Strains, 40. | 

cauſes explained, 41. 

Scratches, 44. 


topping, 46. 


Surfeit, os. 


E 


Surfeit, true canſe of, 88, 50, 
Stables, London; remark up- 
on, 10, 11. 
Stabularian ignorance 
ed, 66, 85. 1 
$crud's alluſions, 63. 
Solleyſell mentioned, 100. 
Swift, Dean, ſtory to, 143. 
Staggers, I51. 
general cauſe, 15s, 
Scouring from repletion, 168, 


169. 

- from weakneſs, 172. 
Sportſmen, an appeal to, 86. 
Snape, mentioned, 12. 
Strangles, 136. 
cauſe, 137. 
cure, 139. 
Spaſms, 159. 


Strangury, 177. 


Saturnine ſolution, 92, 189. 

Sallenders, 192. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, ointment, 
189. 

Sanderacks, 205. 

Sitfaſt, definition and cauſe 
of, 94- 


S 


Teeth, age by, 13. 


Thruſh, running, 45. 
Tumours, 88, 138, 150. 
Traps for the unwary, 7, 8. 
Thorn Wounds, 228. 


Tendon, punctured, 21 2, 221. 


U 


Ulcers in farey, 69, 70. 
——- in general, 78. 


Vade Mecum, Farrier's, 57: 


J Vegeto 


how to cure, 94, 95. 
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Vegeto mineral water, 73, 74. 
— to make, 74. 
Vulcanian advocates, 100, 


101. 
Vulnanian advocates, 100, 
101. 
Vires, explained, 140. 
Vertigo, 153. 


W 


Windgalls, 30. 

—— cauſe explained, 
30. 

— cure of, 31. 

— —— by perforation, 32. 


Waſh for ulcers, 80, 81. 

- detergent, 93, 94. 

Water, vegeto mineral, 73, 
74- 

Wounds, 71. 

great variety of, 71. 

how to be treated, 


72. 
- poultice for, 73. 
Water cold, effect of, 58, 
98, 162, 198, 235. 
- ſparing in, 110. 
Worms, 125. 
different kinds of, 
126, 127. | 
cure of, 128, 129. 
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